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PREFACE 


The  spelling  in  the  letters  which  follow  is  as  in  the  originals. 
Tate’s  use  of  capitals  was  quite  arbitrary  and  has  been  somewhat 
modified  here  though  some  have  been  retained  to  give  a  better 
impression  of  the  originals.  The  letters  also  contain  hundreds  of 
underlinings  which  have  been  only  partly  reproduced  here  by  italics 
and  capitals. 

The  eleven  letters  addressed  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham  are 
published  by  kind  permission  of  the  Librarian  (Rev.  Canon  R.  Cant) 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York.  The  blocks  from  which  the  two 
half-tone  plates  have  been  made  -  the  portrait  of  James  Tate 
(frontispiece)  and  that  of  the  school  he  taught  in  (facing  p.  29)  -  have 
been  kindly  loaned  by  the  Old  Richmondians’  Association. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Angela  Wenham,  who 
has  translated  the  Greek  and  Latin  phrases  which  occur  in  the 
letters. 

The  date  of  publication  of  this  volume  coincides  with  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  refoundation  of  Richmond  School  Yorkshire 
(14th  March  1566/7).  This  book  is  offered  as  a  token  of  the  love 
which  the  editor  has  for  the  School  at  which  he  was  educated  and 
the  borough  of  Richmond  in  which  he  was  born  and  of  the  admiration 
he  has  for  the  Schoolmaster  whose  honoured  name  it  bears. 


JAMES  TATE,  1771-1843. 


James  Tate  was  born  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire  on  11th  June  (the 
Feast  of  St.  Barnabas),  1771,  his  father,  Thomas,  being  a  working 
maltster  -  a  trade  pursued  by  his  father  before  him.  The  grand¬ 
father  had  come  to  Richmond  some  fifty  years  previously  from 
somewhere  in  the  north  of  Northumberland,  probably  near  Etal. 
Tate’s  mother  Dinah,  nee  Cumstone,  was  born  at  Grinton  in  Swale- 
dale  and  came  of  a  family  of  ‘statesmen’  -  a  title  describing  owners 
of  small  hereditary  property  in  the  Dales.  There  were  three  children 
of  this  marriage  -  James,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  Deborah  born 
1775  and  Thomas  who  died  in  infancy.  James  was  very  attached 
to  his  sister  and  many  references  to  her  occur  in  his  letters:  in  1792 
she  went  into  service  with  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Hall  of  Chew 
Magna  in  Somerset  and  her  life  was  passed  at  various  places  in  the 
west  country  where  Tate  occasionally  visited  her. 

When  old  enough  to  be  taught,  Tate’s  parents  placed  him  at  a 
small  school  in  Richmond  but  this  proved  a  failure  as  the  master 
considered  him  too  dull  to  learn.  He  was  then  sent  to  another 
school  in  the  town  kept  by  a  most  singular  and  eccentric  individual, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Sager.1  This,  too,  was  a  failure;  Sager  appears  to 
have  terrified  the  boy  and  paralysed  him  into  stupidity.  He  was 
then  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  one  Edward  Jackson,  by  trade  a 
barber  but  compelled  through  defective  eyesight  to  change  to  that 
of  schoolmaster!2  Under  him  Tate  learnt  enough  of  the  rudiments 
of  reading  and  writing  to  be  accepted  at  the  Grammar  School.  This 
he  entered  on  10th  May  1779  when  just  under  eight  years  of  age. 
The  master  was  then  Anthony  Temple3  who  quickly  recognised 
Tate’s  abilities  and  gave  him  every  encouragement.  Throughout  his 
life  Tate  acknowledged  the  debt  he  owed  to  his  old  Master.  It  was 
through  Temple’s  good  offices  that  Tate  was  accepted  as  amanuensis 
by  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  Rector  of  Richmond,  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life.  Francis  Blackburne4  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ecclesiastics  of  the  18th  century  and  the  profound 
influence  he  had  on  Tate  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  references  to 
him  in  Tate’s  letters.  Blackburne  held  Unitarian  views  and  his 
principal  work  The  Confessional  (published  1766)  created  a  great 
stir  in  religious  and  political  circles.  In  1772  his  proposals  for 
church  reform  were  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  rejected 
by  217  votes  to  71  after  an  impassioned  speech  by  Edmund  Burke 

1  For  biographical  details  see  Clarkson,  p.  1 82  note. 

2  For  details  see  History  of  R.S.  Y.,  pp.  155-157. 

3  B.  1724,  d.  1795.  Master  of  Richmond  School  1750-1795. 

4  B.  1705,  d.  1787.  Rector  of  Richmond  1739-1787.  Archdeacon  of  Cleve¬ 
land  1750-1787.  See  D.N.B.,  ii,  pp.  583-584. 
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against  them.  Blackburne  was  a  prolific  writer  and  an  omnivorous 
reader  and  his  fine  library  was  open  to  Tate’s  eager  inspection. 

While  at  Richmond  School  Tate  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ottley,  the  mother  of  two  of  his  fellow  scholars.  She  was  an 
intensely  religious  woman  of  learning,  culture  and  refinement  and 
played  a  large  part  in  moulding  the  character  of  the  young  Tate. 
Some  of  the  many  letters  written  to  her  by  Tate  while  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Cambridge  are  printed  below:  he  always  addressed  her 
as  ‘Honoured  Madam’. 

In  1790,  largely  through  the  help  of  his  Master,  Anthony  Temple, 
Tate  was  admitted  as  Sizar  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 
He  graduated  B.A.  in  1794  (being  6th  Senior  Optime)  and  M.A.  in 
1797;  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  College  in  1795,  being  engaged 
in  tutorial  work  at  Cambridge  and  acting  as  College  librarian  until 
his  appointment  as  Master  of  his  old  School  at  Richmond  on  27th 
September  1796.  He  continued  as  Master  for  just  over  36  years. 

His  election  to  the  Mastership  was  preceded  by  a  violent  con¬ 
troversy  in  Richmond.  Temple  died  on  25th  June  1795:  even  before 
this  occurred,  ‘engagements’  had  been  entered  into  by  certain 
members  of  the  Corporation  (who,  as  Trustees  of  the  School,  would 
have  the  task  of  nominating  a  successor),  promising  their  support 
to  the  Rev.  Caleb  Readshaw,  also  an  old  pupil  of  Richmond  School, 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  later,  from  1795  to 
1838,  Vicar  of  Easby.  When  Temple  died  some  members  of  the 
Corporation  wished  to  dispense  with  any  form  of  advertisement  or 
examination  for  the  Mastership  and  to  offer  it  unconditionally  to 
Readshaw.  Others  -  including  the  Mayor,  Alderman  George  T. 
Watkin  -  wanted  the  post  duly  advertising,  a  test  of  some  sort 
applied,  and  the  best  man  chosen.  After  an  undignified  squabble 
lasting  for  over  a  year  the  candidates  -  five  in  number  and  including 
Tate  and  Readshaw  -  were  invited  to  attend  on  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  (Richmond  was  then  in  the  Chester  diocese)  and  submit  to 
a  written  and  oral  examination.  Half  an  hour  after  the  thesis  for  a 
Latin  dissertation  was  delivered  to  the  candidates  Readshaw  with¬ 
drew  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  examination.  The  examiner 
reported  to  the  Bishop  that  James  Tate  was  ‘superior  in  learning 
and  best  qualified  to  teach  and  complete  the  higher  classes  of  a 
school  for  admission  at  either  of  the  Universities’.  On  27th  Sept¬ 
ember  1796  Tate  was  duly  elected  Master  by  the  Corporation  of 
Richmond.  In  the  letters  which  follow  there  are  references  to 
Caleb  Readshaw.  It  says  much  for  Tate’s  magnanimity  that  he 
bore  no  grudge  against  the  man  who  by  corruption  of  the  grossest 
nature -the  details  of  the  episode1  make  sickening  reading -so 
nearly  deprived  him  of  what  was  to  constitute  his  life’s  work. 

1  See  further  History  of  R.S.  Y .,  pp.  62-66. 
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Tate  was  ordained  deacon  in  1794  and  priest  in  1800.  He  held 
the  following  livings  in  addition  to  his  Mastership  of  Richmond 
School:  Perpetual  Curate  of  Bellerby  near  Leyburn  1800-1808, 
Rector  of  Marske-in-Swaledale  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Downholme 
1808-1833.  Having  himself  no  need  of  the  parsonage  at  Marske  he 
first  of  all  allowed  the  widow  and  daughter  of  his  predecessor 
(Rev.  J.  H.  Fisher)  to  occupy  it;  later  his  curates  lived  there.  One 
of  these,  a  Mr.  Hick,  had  the  eastern  portion  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
to  accommodate  the  boarders  whom  he  taught  there  in  a  school 
preparatory  to  that  at  Richmond.  On  alternate  Sundays  Tate  drove 
in  a  carriage  from  Richmond  to  either  Marske  or  Downholme  and 
officiated  at  the  services.  After  morning  service  he  normally  dined 
at  Marske  Hall  with  the  Squire,  John  Hutton. 

Tate  and  Hutton  had  been  school-fellows  at  Richmond  under 
Temple  and  were  contemporaries  at  Cambridge,  Hutton  being  at 
Trinity.  Most  of  the  letters  printed  in  this  volume  are  addressed  to 
John  Hutton  and  show  him  and  Tate  to  have  been  the  most  intimate 
friends.  Hutton  was  patron  of  the  Marske  living:  he  was  unmarried. 
In  1825  when  Hutton  was  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Tate  acted  as 
his  chaplain  and  his  Assize  Sermon  -  to  which  there  are  references 
in  these  letters  -  preached  in  Y ork  Minster  was  afterwards  published 
and  excited  considerable  criticism  owing  to  its  liberal  tone;  it 
discreetly  advocated  catholic  emancipation,  at  that  time  the  subject 
of  violent  controversy. 

John  Hutton’s  brother,  Timothy,  was  also  with  Tate  at  Richmond 
School  and  at  Cambridge  -  at  Christ’s.  He  lived  at  Clifton  Castle 
near  Masham,  which  was  built  by  him  about  1800.  lie  was  patron 
of  the  living  of  Downholme.  Though  there  was  nothing  approaching 
the  same  intimacy  between  Timothy  Hutton  and  Tate  as  between 
Tate  and  John  Hutton,  they  were  good  friends  as  some  of  their 
letters  show.  Timothy  was  married  but  had  no  children. 

On  29th  September  1796 -two  days  after  his  appointment  as 
Master  of  Richmond  School  -  Tate  was  married  in  London,  at 
Kensington  Parish  Church,  to  Margaret  Wallis,  second  daughter  of 
Fielding  Wallis,  actor,  and  Jane  (nee  Miller),  his  wife.  There  were 
eleven  children  of  this  marriage,  nine  of  whom  (seven  sons  and  two 
daughters)  survived  their  father.  The  eldest  son  -  also  called  James  - 
succeeded  his  father  in  1833  as  Master  of  Richmond  School,  an 
appointment  he  held  until  his  death  in  1863. 

Tate’s  success  as  a  schoolmaster  was  extraordinary.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the  difficulties  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  limited  size  of  the  School  (contemporary  letters  indicate 
that  the  numbers  were  generally  between  fifty  and  sixty),  by  the 
meagre  staff  at  his  disposal  (besides  himself,  only  the  usher,  an 
occasional  visiting  French  teacher,  and  one  or  two  senior  pupils  gave 
instruction)  and  by  the  varied  types  of  pupils  in  his  care.  For  example, 
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the  ‘free*  scholars  -  usually  numbering  about  twenty  -  required  a 
strong  admixture  of  mathematics  and  ‘accounts’  with  their  classical 
instruction,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  were  later  to  follow 
their  parents’  occupations  in  the  Borough,  while  the  ‘foreign’ 
scholars  -  many  drawn  from  the  best  county  families  of  the  day  - 
wanted  the  purely  classical  education  which  would  equip  them  for 
the  Universities  and  for  which  Richmond  School  was  now  renowned. 
At  Cambridge,  Tate’s  pupils  were  so  successful  that  they  were 
dubbed  Tate's  Invincibles.  In  1827  the  Headship  of  Rugby  School 
fell  vacant  and  Tate  made  application  (unsuccessfully,  the  famous 
Dr.  Arnold  being  appointed).  The  Rev.  George  Peacock,  after¬ 
wards  Dean  of  Ely,  one  of  Tate’s  old  pupils  and  then  a  Tutor  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  prepared  a  list  of  degrees,  prizes  and 
honours  gained  by  those  scholars  of  his  old  master  who  had  been 
or  were  then,  members  of  the  college;  extracts  from  this  document 
follow: — 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  out  of  54  of  his  pupils  who  have 
been  students  of  this  College,  10  have  gained  fellowships,  28 
scholarships,  27  have  been  in  the  1st  class  at  the  examinations, 
and  11  have  gained  wrangler’s  degrees;  without  mentioning 
Declamation  Prizes,  Browne’s  Medals,  Bachelor’s  Prize  Essays, 
and  other  distinctions  both  in  the  college  and  the  university, 
many  of  which  are  of  a  most  high  and  honourable  character. 

If  we  take  the  average  number  of  students  [in  the  college]  in 
each  year  for  the  last  20  years  at  90,  we  shall  find  that  1  out  of 
every  8  or  9  altogether,  has  been  in  the  first  class;  amongst 
Mr.  Tate’s  pupils  the  average  gives  1  out  of  every  2:  that  1  out 
of  every  7  or  8  has  been  elected  a  scholar;  amongst  Mr.  Tate’s 
pupils,  the  average  gives  1  out  of  every  2,  nearly:  that  1  scholar 
out  of  every  25  has  been  elected  a  fellow;  amongst  Mr.  Tate’s 
pupils  the  average  gives  1  out  of  every  5  or  6. 

The  names  of  1 50  pupils  -  free  boys  and  boarders  -  who  proceeded 
to  the  Universities  during  his  Mastership  are  known ;  the  records  are 
not  complete.  On  29th  June  1811  the  Rev.  George  Macfarlan,  an¬ 
other  of  Tate’s  old  pupils  and  then  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  wrote  ‘Without  flattery  I  may  say  that  after  Eton  and 
Westminster  (which  have  their  abbettors)  your  School  and  the 
Charterhouse  stand  supremely  eminent.  When  Dr.  Raine  [Master 
of  the  Charterhouse]  gives  up  his  charge  next  Christmas,  yours  will 
be  decidedly  the  first  classical  School  in  Britain.’ 

The  following  admirable  account  of  Tate’s  character  both  as  a 
teacher  and  a  man,  was  written  by  the  son  of  one  of  his  pupils.1 

No  one  could  be  more  skilful  in  conveying  to  others  the 
knowledge  which  he  himself  possessed.  His  nice  appreciation 

1  Rev.  James  Raine  -  see  Y.A.J.  vi,  pp.  195-6. 
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of  character  told  him  where  he  was  to  begin  and  how  far  he 
could  go  with  each  of  his  pupils,  and  his  enthusiastic  love  for 
what  he  taught,  together  with  his  child-like  simplicity  of  manner 
and  unaffected  kindness,  won  the  hearts  of  his  scholars,  whilst 
he  raised  and  quickened  their  intellectual  powers.  Although 
not  a  mathematician  himself,  yet  the  careful  way  in  which  he 
led  his  pupils  through  the  philosophical  arrangement  and 
nicest  grammatical  subtleties  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
prepared  them  fully  for  the  studies  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  it 
was  at  Cambridge  that  the  laurels  of  Richmond  School  were 
principally  won  .... 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  kindliness  of  his  warm 
heart,  which  was  ever  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  those  around 
and  under  him.  This  endeared  him  to  his  pupils  more  than  the 
fascination  of  his  intellect.  Nor  did  his  interest  in  their  well¬ 
being  cease  with  their  departure  from  his  School.  At  College 
and  in  after  life  he  was  always  communicating  with  them,  and 
his  letters  to  them  were  full  of  warm  sympathy  and  affectionate 
advice.  As  a  letter  writer  he  was  a  perfect  pattern,  and  should 
the  correspondence  ever  be  published,  it  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  and  admiration. 

Through  his  letters  and  his  conversation  there  sparkled  and 
scintilated  the  keenest  and  most  pleasing  wit,  that  salt  of  the 
intellect  which  few  people  with  a  life  similarly  occupied  are 
able  to  educe.  No  one  could  appreciate  or  tell,  a  good  story 
better  than  Mr.  Tate.  He  always  entered  into  a  joke,  although, 
owing  to  the  charming  simplicity  of  his  character,  he  would 
occasionally  afford  one.  No  one  could  pass  from  grave  to  gay 
by  a  readier  and  more  pleasing  transition. 

In  the  literary  world  Tate  was  known  as  ‘the  Scholar  of  the  North’. 
It  is  recorded  that  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  met  Robert  Surtees, 
the  Durham  historian,  they  passed  the  evening  together  quoting  the 
Odyssey.  Sidney  Smith  -  later  to  be,  with  Tate,  a  Canon  Resi¬ 
dentiary  of  St.  Paul’s  -  who,  by  accident,  had  on  one  occasion 
travelled  with  Tate  in  the  same  coach,  declared  afterwards  that  he 
had  fallen  in  with  ‘a  man  dripping  Greek’. 

The  first  of  these  incidents  was  told  by  Tate  to  his  erstwhile  pupil 
and  friend,  James  Raine,  in  the  following  inimitable  fashion: — 1 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  alone  (it  was  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer),  there  came  a  gentle  tap  at  my  door. 
I  opened  the  door  myself,  and  a  gentleman  said,  with  great 
modesty,  ‘Mr.  Tate,  I  am  Mr.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth.  James 
Raine  begged  I  would  call  upon  you.’  ‘The  Master  of  Richmond 
School  is  delighted  to  see  you’,  said  I;  ‘pray,  walk  in’.  ‘No, 

1  Memoirs  of  Robert  Surtees  ( Sur .  Soc.  24  (1852),  p.  139). 
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thank  you,  sir:  I  have  ordered  a  bit  of  supper;  perhaps  you  will 
walk  up  with  me?’  ‘To  be  sure  I  will’,  and  away  we  went.  As 
we  went  along,  I  quoted  a  line  from  the  Odyssey.  What  was 
my  astonishment  to  hear  from  Mr.  Surtees,  -  not  the  next,  but 
line  after  line  of  the  passage  which  I  had  touched  upon.  Said 
I  to  myself,  ‘Good  Master  Tate,  take  heed;  it  is  not  often  you 
catch  such  a  fellow  as  this  at  Richmond.’  I  never  spent  such 
an  evening  in  my  life. 

Tate’s  chief  literary  work  was  Horatius  Restitutus ,  published  1832. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  books  of  Horace  in  chronological 
order  and  was  preceded  by  a  life  of  the  poet;  it  went  through  three 
editions.  In  1827  he  published  An  Introduction  to  the  Principal 
Greek  Tragic  and  Comic  Metres :  it  went  through  four  editions.  In 
1840  he  published  A  Continuous  History  of  St.  Paul.  In  addition  he 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  classical  periodicals  and  reviews, 
published  many  of  his  sermons  and  wrote  a  number  of  school  text¬ 
books. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  Mastership  Tate  lived  in  the  house 
now  called  Swale  Cottage;  its  name  in  his  day  is  unrecorded  though 
it  was,  for  at  least  three  generations,  known  to  the  Tate  family  as 
Cloaca  Maxima  (the  pun  being  on  its  situation  in  the  Great  Channel). 
In  1901  the  table  top,  deeply  scarred  with  numerous  names  and 
initials,  off  which  generations  of  scholars  had  dined  in  this  house, 
was  presented  to  the  School;  it  still  hangs  there.  In  1950  a  pane  of 
glass  was  presented  to  the  School  which  originally  came  from  the 
‘schoolroom’  of  this  same  house.  Scratched  on  it  were  the  names 
and  initials  of  many  Old  Boys. 

During  his  life  Tate  was  twice  the  recipient  of  gifts  from  his 
grateful  pupils.  In  1813  he  was  presented  with  several  valuable 
pieces  of  plate  ‘particularly  a  large  superb  tureen  and  plateau,  valued 
at  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  on  which  are  en¬ 
graven  the  seal  of  the  School,  the  names  of  the  donors  and  the 
following  inscription : — 

To  the  Rev.  James  Tate,  A.M.  Master  of  Richmond  School, 
Yorkshire,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  respect  and  gratitude, 
this  plate  is  presented  by  his  affectionate  scholars,  April  1 9th  1813. 

The  letter  which  he  received  from  Thomas  Musgrave,  one  of  his  old 
pupils  (and  later  Archbishop  of  York),  on  this  occasion,  and  his 
letter  in  reply  have  been  printed.1  In  1834  he  was  presented  with 
his  portrait  painted  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A.  (see  frontispiece);  a 
list  of  the  subscribers  to  this,  together  with  Tate’s  letter  of  thanks  is 
extant.  This  portrait  was  willed  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Camb¬ 
ridge,  where  it  now  hangs  in  the  Master’s  Lodge;  engravings  of  it 

1  Clarkson,  History  of  Richmond  1821,  p.  193. 
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by  Samuel  Cousins  are  common  and  two  hang  in  the  School.  At 
one  time  a  plaster  bust  of  Tate  used  to  stand  in  the  Mechanics 
Institute  at  Richmond  -  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders :  it  is 
presumed  destroyed. 

Throughout  his  life  Tate  was  a  confirmed  Whig  -  in  an  age  of 
Tory  ascendancy  a  sure  barrier  to  ecclesiastical  preferment.  In  1833 
his  long  services  were  recognised  by  Earl  Grey,  one  of  whose  first 
acts  on  becoming  Prime  Minister  was  to  offer  him  a  Canonry  at 
St.  Paul’s.  The  satisfaction  that  this  gave  to  the  townsfolk  of  Rich¬ 
mond  his  shown  by  this  reference  in  a  local  guide  published  that 
year.1 

Never  was  the  honest  sympathy  of  pleasure  so  universally 
and  unequivocally  displayed  through  the  town,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Tate  receiving  his  long-looked-for  preferment. 
The  news  went  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  individual  who 
heard  it,  -  the  bells  were  speedily  set  going  -  and  the  cheerful 
old  Grecian  was  well  nigh  smothered  with  the  congratulations 
which  poured  in  from  every  side.  An  address  was  speedily 
drawn  up  and  placed  at  the  principal  inn,  to  receive  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  his  townsmen ;  -  and  very  soon  afterwards,  a  sub¬ 
scription  (not  to  exceed  five  shillings  each)  was  opened  for  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  piece  of  plate,  to  be  presented  to  him  as 
a  solid  and  lasting  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

In  London  Tate  resided  in  one  of  the  Canon’s  houses  in  Amen 
Corner.  In  1836  he  was  instituted  Rector  of  Hutton  near  Brentwood 
and  in  1838  of  Edmonton,  both  livings  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  Thus,  after  1836,  he  resided  for 
six  months  of  each  year  in  London  doing  duty  in  the  Cathedral  and 
the  other  six  months  at  either  Hutton  or  Edmonton  with  occasional 
visits  to  Richmond,  the  west  country  (to  his  sister),  to  Cambridge 
and  elsewhere.  The  period  of  his  residence  in  the  south  is  well 
covered  by  many  of  the  letters  which  follow  and  which  introduce 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  social  life  of  the  Capital  at  the 
time. 

Tate  died  at  Clifton  near  Bristol  on  2nd  September  1843  and  was 
buried  six  days  later  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  under  the  south 
transept:  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  reads: — 

James  Tate,  Canon  Residry. 

By  this  stone  marks  the  grave 
fg  of  his  beloved  grandson 
James  Austin  of  St.  Paul’s  School 
who  died  June  13th  1834, 
in  the  ixth  year  of  his  age. 

1  Robinson,  Guide  to  Richmond  (pub.  Richmond  1833),  p.  97. 
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Here  also  are  deposited 
the  mortal  remains  of 
James  Tate,  M.A., 

Canon  Residentry.  of  this  Cathedral 
who  died  at  Clifton  aged  72 
Sepbr.  2d  1843. 

This  only  record,  if  any, 
he  desired 

to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb; 

His  deep  sense  of  the 
forbearance  and  love 
of  God. 

Romans  ch.  ii  v.  4. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  memorial  to  his  memory  in 
the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Edmonton : — 

In  memory  of  the  Revd.  James  Tate,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  xxxvi  years  of 
pre-eminent  success  the  learned  master  of  Richmond  School, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  appointed  A.D.  1833,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  and  became 
Vicar  of  this  parish  A.D.  1838. 

His  mind  was  vigorous,  discriminating,  and  ingenious,  his 
discourse  eloquent,  his  knowledge  rich  and  exact,  with  simplicity, 
cheerfulness,  and  winning  courtesy,  and  with  a  temper  naturally 
generous  and  humane.  In  him  were  combined  the  higher  graces 
of  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  humble,  patient,  and  charitable 
towards  all  men.  After  long  and  well-merited  distinction  as  a 
scholar,  his  later  years  were  devoted,  amid  congenial  friendship 
with  a  godly  jealousy  alike  of  profaneness  and  superstition,  to 
the  illustration  and  defence  of  the  gospel  truth.  Born  at  Rich¬ 
mond  June  xi.  A.D.  1771,  he  died  at  Clifton  near  Bristol, 
Sept,  ii,  A.D.  1843  and  was  interred  in  the  vaults  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  This  monument  was  erected  by  his  sons  James  and 
Thomas,  his  successors  respectively  at  Richmond  and  Edmonton. 

After  his  death  his  many  friends  and  scholars  were  anxious  to 
honour  his  memory  in  some  permanent  form  by  erecting  a  new 
school  in  Richmond.  The  site  chosen,  in  what  is  now  Station  Road, 
was  about  300  yards  from  the  old  school  which  had  stood  for  250 
years  in  the  churchyard  adjoining  Richmond  Parish  Church.  The 
building  erected  -  the  nucleus  of  the  school  now  in  use  there  -  was 
called  the  Tate  Testimonial’.  The  foundation  stone,  laid  in  May 
1849,  had  deposited  within  it  Greek  and  Latin  verses  in  Tate’s 
honour,  written  by  his  pupils.  The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on 
27th  September  1850,  the  54th  anniversary  of  Tate’s  election  as 
Master. 
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Tate  was  a  most  voluminous  and  entertaining  correspondent. 
The  following  collections  of  letters  written  by  him  are  known  to 
exist  (there  may  well  be  others  unknown  to  the  editor): — 

(1)  The  largest  -  consisting  of  hundreds  of  letters  written  to  a 
variety  of  correspondents  -  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Warman  of  Harrow,  a  descendant  of  James  Tate. 

(2)  Eight,  covering  the  years  1827-1838  -  written  to  Timothy 
Hutton  -  are  in  the  library  of  Clifton  Castle,  near  Masham. 

(3)  Ten  -  written  to  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  Master  of  Shrewsbury 
School  -  are  in  the  British  Museum.  ( B.M .  MS.  Jas.  Tate  - 
Correspondence  with  Bp.  Butler  1805-1838,  34,  583-9  and  34, 
592.) 

(4)  Forty-five  were  written  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
ham  and  date  1809-1837.  They  are  bound  in  a  volume  of 
MS.  letters  now  in  the  Edward  Hailstone  collection  in  the 
Minster  Library,  York.  Bound  with  them  are  a  number  of 
Tate’s  minor  works.  Eleven  of  the  letters  are  published  here; 
nos.  114-124. 

(5)  In  June  1946  the  Rev.  Angelo  Raine  of  York  presented  to 
Richmond  School  a  large  collection  of  Tate  letters  addressed 
to  a  number  of  different  correspondents,  viz. : — 

(a)  to  John  Hutton,  250  covering  the  years  1801-1841. 
Eighty-four  are  published  here;  nos.  7-90. 

(b)  to  Timothy  Hutton,  2  dating  1834  and  1835  respectively. 

(c)  to  George  Peacock,  39  covering  the  years  1809-1843; 
thirteen  are  published  here;  nos.  91-113. 

(d)  to  James  Raine,  25  covering  the  years  1812-1823. 

(6)  In  September  1950,  Mr.  Raine  presented  the  writer  with  a 
further  collection  of  24  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 
Ottley:  they  cover  the  years  1791-1799.  They  are  contained 
in  a  rough  notebook  into  which  they  have  obviously  been 
copied  from  the  originals.  Extracts  from  six  are  published 
here;  nos.  1-6. 

(7)  In  Leeds  Public  Library  among  the  papers  of  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Richmond  are  some  letters  -  mostly  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  matters  connected  with  the  parishes  of  Marske 
and  Downholme  -  written  by  Tate  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
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Letter  No.  1 


30th  October  1791.  Beverley. 

Honoured  Madam, 

....  No  one  enjoys  with  greater  transport  than  myself  when  it 
is  to  be  had 

‘The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul’. 

Yet  no  one  can  be  fonder  of  occasional  solitude  and  when  the 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment  in  society  are  diminished  or  interrupted, 
recollection  may  be  well  employed  in  reviving  the  images  of  past 
happiness  and  presenting  to  the  mind  what  is  absent  to  the  senses. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  visited  the  retired  shades  on  the  banks 
of  the  Swale :  and  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  moments  of  pure,  refined 
pleasure  which  I  shall  often  look  back  to  with  all  the  fondness  of 
regret.  In  solitary  contemplation  the  thoughts  either  fix  immediately 
on  what  has  previously  interested  or  are  determined  by  association 
to  some  favourite  object.  And  to  those  walks,  to  which  I  am  parti¬ 
cularly  attached  I  so  naturally  associate  the  idea  of  your  kindness 
from  which  I  derived  much,  very  much,  comfort  and  happiness  - 
that  I  never  enter  them  but  with  reverence  and  never  leave  them 
without  paying  the  affectionate  tribute  of  a  sigh . 

Letter  No.  2 

15th  November  1792.  Sidney  College,  Cambridge. 

Honoured  Madam, 

While  I  looked  from  the  chaise  to  catch  the  last  view  of  the  dear 
hills  I  was  leaving,  I  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  that  I  concluded  my 
visit  to  Richmond  in  the  character  of  agent  to  your  benevolence. 
The  full  complement  of  inside  passengers  compelled  me  to  mount 
the  box  with  the  driver  of  the  Mail.  The  night  was  cold  and  frosty. 
But  betwixt  Leeming  Lane  and  Borobridge  I  had  a  most  interesting 
conversation  with  the  coachman  that  drives  that  stage.  The  moon 
which  shone  brightly  gave  me  an  opportunity  briefly  to  explain  to 
him  the  general  laws  of  our  system  which  he  very  readily  compre¬ 
hended,  from  hence  I  drew  him  to  join  me  in  admiring  the  great 
wisdom  of  the  Creation,  and  the  vast  excess  of  good  in  all  situations. 
He  argued  for  the  being  of  a  God  from  the  necessity  of  a  first  cause 
in  a  few  plain  words,  but  with  as  much  force  as  any  of  those  numerous 
writers  could  exhibit,  who  have  urged  the  same  idea,  in  whole 
volumes . 
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I  got  here  on  Friday,  Nov.  9  in  very  tolerable  health  and  spirits. 
I  found  all  things  as  I  left  them.  The  same  monotony  of  speculative 
studies,  and  the  same  importunity  to  engage  others  in  mathematical 
reading.  No  Cuits,  no  Green,  no  Swale,  no  Whitehall,  no  -  every 
thing  that  is  good  for  ought.  Books  in  abundance  and  time  to  read 
them,  if  one  might  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  libraries  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  one’s  own  actions.  However,  I  find  plenty  to  do,  and  turn 
as  much  of  my  reading  and  observation  here  as  may  be,  to  the 
benefit  of  my  own  designs  .... 

I  am  treated  to  a  concert  and  must  prepare  to  attend  it.  Of  the 
science  of  music  I  am  perfectly  ignorant:  I  feel  myself  charmed  by 
it,  and  I  love  it  in  the  effect.  The  last  I  heard  was  from  Miss  O.  and 
Miss  L.  C.  that  then  was.  Excuse  the  hurry  of  one  who  is  ever 
sincerely  and  affectionately  as  he  ought. 

Yours, 

James  Tate. 

Letter  No.  3 

12th  June  1793.  ?  Sidney  College,  Cambridge. 

....  It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  of  warm  imagination  and  great 
genius,  like  Mr.  [Edmund]  Burke,  to  declaim  virulently  against  the 
outrages  of  the  swinish  multitude  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.  But 
a  wise  man  would  investigate  the  causes,  political  or  moral,  which 
have  influenced  the  temper  and  character  of  the  commonalty  for  the 
worse,  and  a  good  man  would  avail  himself  of  the  reports  of  those 
investigations  to  cut  off  the  tendency  to  outrage  or  sedition  by 
giving  a  check  to  the  operation  of  its  distant  causes.  He  would 
endeavour  to  remove  the  cry  of  wretchedness  from  our  streets,  he 
would  communicate  those  few  principles  of  useful  knowledge  which 
might  banish  the  bigotry  of  political  ignorance,  dangerous  act  how 
it  will.  He  would  imprint  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious  duty. 
He  would  infuse  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  teach  the  lesson  of 
resignation.  I  mean  not,  that  all  this  can  be  easily  done  or  done  at 
once.  But  I  think  attentions  like  them  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  any  state  in  this  times.  And  he  who 
labours  in  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  is  the  friend  of  his  country 
and  of  mankind,  be  his  speculative  politics  what  they  may . 

Letter  No.  4 

31st  August  1794.  ?  Sidney  College,  Cambridge. 

....  Mr.  Zouch,  who  is  engaged  in  writing  the  lives  of  Donne, 
the  moral  satyrist,  Herbert,  a  divine  poet  and  Isaac  Walton,  the 
author,  amongst  other  ingenious  works,  of  The  Complete  Angler  (sic) 
has  engaged  me  to  translate  a  Latin  complimentary  poem  from 
Duport  to  Walton  .... 


TO  MRS.  SARAH  OTTLEY 
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Letter  No.  5 


26th  September  1795.  Richmond. 

To  Mr.  Geo.  Cuit  on  his  birthday  1795  Septr.  8,  the  first  of  the 
race  days  at  Richmond. 

1 

Friend  of  my  heart,  tho’  every  day 
And  every  hour  I  love  thee  well, 

Yet  every  hour  I  need  not  say 
What  thou  believest  ere  I  tell. 

But  surely  this  thy  natal  morn 
Joy’s  festive  chorus  should  adorn. 

The  lyre  of  friendship  strike  its  music  forth, 

And  the  fond  Poet  hail  his  Painter’s  honest  worth. 

[Five  more  verses  follow.] 


Letter  No.  6 


24th  November  1796.  Richmond. 

....  Its  situation  is  better  for  the  Master  of  a  school  in  the 
churchyard  than  any  of  those  which  were  offered  to  our  choice. 
And  tho’  we  only  have  the  lower  part  of  that  fine  view  which  Mr. 
Cuit’s  house  commands  of  the  Swale  winding  its  slow  way  to  the 
rich  ruins,  the  venerable  decay  of  Easby,  yet,  from  other  windows 
we  have  the  broad  and  full  picture,  before  us  of  the  Force,  and  the 
fine  ledge  of  rocks  over  which  the  Swale  breaks  its  chrystalline 
stream,  the  oak  and  ivy  mantled  cliff  that  frowns  over  the  flood, 
the  rudely  scattered  rocks  in  the  channel  below,  variegated  with 
little  islands  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  fine  sweep  of  the  bank 
above,  which  in  its  bosom  grows  a  verdure  and  foliage  of  no  common 
beauty.  In  this  scene,  that  invites  and  occupies  our  look  out  from 
the  higher  rooms,  I  find  enough  to  admire  myself,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  admiration  of  others  .... 


LETTERS  TO  JOHN  HUTTON 


Letter  No.  7 


10th  December  1801.  Richmond. 

Verses -in  a  Yorkshire-Scottish  Dialect -in  language,  ancient 
and  modern,  prosaic  and  poetical,  to  be  spelled  and  pronounced 
ad  libitum. 

Rhymer  James  congratulateth  his  friend,  Squire  John,  on  his 
lucky  escape  by  the  aid  of  two  cunning  Doctors  from  Auld  Nickey 
Death.  He  likewise  inviteth  him  to  the  christening  of  his  son  James 
-  with  sundry  other  pleasant  and  right  witty  conceits  -  as  followeth. 
Indited  by  me  James  the  Rhymer,  my  wife  sitting  by  me  all  the 
while,  this  good  evening  of  December  the  10th  1801. 

1 

You’ve  had,  guid  John,  a  hard  escape. 

Auld  Deith  he’d  ta’en  you  by  the  nape, 

And  fast  was  pulling  out  a  rape 

frae  out  his  bag, 

Like  bowstring  Turk,  to  stop  your  gape, 

and  nip  your  craig. 


2 

When  Bowes  that  rode  to  see  you  daily, 

And  that  wee  Doctor  -  bliss  him  -  Bailey, 

Set  their  twae  wits  together  braely, 

and  seized  Auld  Death. 

Wow !  -  down  the  stairs  they  kick’d  him  gaily  - 

you  gat  your  breath. 


5 

For  mony  a  market,  mony  a  fair, 

On  Middleham  Moor,  or  Brough  Hill  bare, 
And  mony  a  show  of  cattle  rare 

at  bonny  Darnton. 
Hae  you  to  ’tend  -  and  get  you  there 

with  him  of  Barmpton.* 


*  Darnton  -  and  Barmpton  -  Good  Scottish  Rhymes  -  vide  Burns  in 
propriis  nominibus. 
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For  mony  a  time,  I  trust,  with  me 
You’ll  merry  here  in  Frenchgate  be, 

And  on  the  points  we  can’t  agree, 

we’ll  sit  and  differ. 
‘Stiff  in  opinion’,  faith  are  we, 

Nae  poker  stiffer. 


7 

But  what  d’ye  think  ?  -  this  canny  lad, 
Whae’s  mother  bids  him  ca’  me  dad, 

In  his  best  bib  and  tucker  clad, 

by  Booey  carried, 
Maun  gang  where  folks,  when  dead  or  mad, 

are  wed  or  buried. 


8 

A  truce  with  circumscriptive  clatter  - 
Jem’s  to  be  christen’d  -  that’s  the  matter  - 
And  mony  a  glass  and  mony  a  platter 

maun  ring  for  joy  - 
With  somewhat  mair  than  bread  or  watter  - 

To  greet  the  boy. 

9 

And  wha’ll  be  there  ?  -  your  ain  guid  mother, 
And  winsome  Tim,  your  youngest  brother, 
And  Kirby,  find  me  sic  another, 

and  honest  Cuit, 

And  t’wife,  and  George:  and  a’  together 

we’ll  gar  t’wine  rue  it. 

10 

And  tho  nae  mair  you  mind  the  lasses, 

Ye  still  may  sweetheart  ’mang  the  glasses, 
Toast  each  one’s  beauty  as  she  passes, 

in  humble  part  - 

And  drink  your  auld  lang  sine  Dundas’s  - 

ye  lang  pine’d  for’t. 


11 

They  say,  ye  are  but  slow  recruiting  - 
We’ll  gi’  ye  a  month  to  come  about  in  - 
Sure  in  that  time  ye’ll  get  your  footing  - 

or  ne’er  be  hale  - 

So  we’ll  expect  you  without  doubting  - 

N.B.  -  We’ve  brew’d  the  ale! 


TO  JOHN  HUTTON 
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My  dear  John, 

This  afternoon  -  which  I  had  intended  to  enjoy  in  a  visit  to 
Marske  -  was  after  all  dedicated  to  business. 

The  pleasure  of  seeing  and  shaking  you  by  the  hand,  I  mean  to 
defer  till  Sunday  morning.  In  the  mean  while,  the  rhymes  which  I 
herewith  send  you,  may  either  serve  to  raise  a  smile  on  your  re¬ 
covering  cheek  or  to  furnish  matter  for  future  attacks  against  me 
and  my  errors.  At  any  rate,  they  will  serve  to  convince  you,  that 
tho’  out  of  sight  you  are  not  out  of  the  mind  -  nor  out  of  the  good 
wishes  -  of. 

Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately 

Rhymer  James. 


Letter  No.  8 


18th  March  1803.  Richmond. 

My  dear  John, 

I  was  just  thinking  ...  to  invite  you  to  come  down  and  see  the 
Phantasmagoria  which  you  would  enjoy  as  a  most  happy  and 
admirable  result  of  optical  arrangements . 

The  Phantasmagoria,  as  you  are  curious  in  optical  instruments, 
would  much  delight  and  interest  you.  Do  come  down,  that’s  a 
good  boy.  I’ll  go  with  you  to  the  Theatre,  which  will  not  engage  us 
above  an  hour  or  two :  and  we  can  then  pass  the  evening  here,  and 
will  have  the  Cuits  too.  A  bed  too  is  ready  for  you,  if  you  will  come 
and  take  it. 

Dear  John,  ever  faithfully  and  affectionately 

Yours  James. 


Letter  No.  9 

1803  Thursday  before  Good  Friday.  Richmond. 

eupYjxa1  -  I  am  a  very  Archimedes  at  a  piece  of  hydrostatics  - 
It  will  be  but  a  mile  or  two  more  chaise-hire  -  Tomorrow  morning, 
deo  volente,  I  hope  to  be  early  at  Marske  and  if  Fisher  be  arrived, 
I  go  on  to  Bellerby:  otherwise,  not. 

Yet,  if  Fisher  arrive  tonight  intending  to  do  his  own  duty  to¬ 
morrow,  you  might  send  down  any  little  boy  time  enough  in  the 
morning  to  prevent  the  Great  Boy  from  climbing  Whitecliffe  when 


1  oupyjxa  - 1  have  discovered  it !  (Eureka !) 
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he  has  no  need.  So,  having  two  strings  to  my  bow,  I  bid  you  farewell 
(airavTa  toc  (ptAcov),*  hoping  in  one  case  to  farewell  with  you  to¬ 
morrow,  or  if  not  with  you,  with  my  curate  at  Bellerby. 

Js  Tate 


Letter  No.  10 


30th  September  1803.  Richmond. 

Thanks  for  your  brace  of  birds,  good  John, 

And  thanks  too  for  your  venison: 

’Tis  many  a  dinner  past  and  gone, 

Since  my  poor  board. 

Could  two  such  dainty  treats  at  one 

Repast  afford. 

And  now  instead  of  shamble  mutton, 

Which  every  day  one’s  plate  is  put  on, 

The  buck  our  well  bred  knife  shall  cut  on 

In  roast  or  pastry ; 

And  then  we’ll  ‘raise  the  glass’  to  Hutton 

For  food  so  tasty. 

More  now  I  fain  would  sing  or  say 
But  ’tis  our  seventh  wedding  day : 

Our  bairns  and  we  must  all  be  gay, 

The  more  to  show  it. 

-  Excuse  from  further  song,  I  pray, 

Your  friend  and  poet 

James. 


Letter  No.  11 


4th  April  1804.  Richmond. 

My  dear  John, 

I  have  seen  two  things  lately  in  the  Morning  Chronicle ,  which  I 
cannot  but  think  you  may  like  to  know. 

The  first  is,  the  circumstance  of  Boydell’s  being  about  to  dispose 
of  all  his  stock  of  pictures  and  prints,  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  and 
the  building  itself,  by  Lottery.  Tickets  three  Guineas,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  each  -  and  the  sixty-two  first  drawn  are  to  be  capital 


*  The  whole  line  of  my  friend  Philemon's  stands  thus  in  Bentley  arravra 
ra  cptXoiv  xoiva-,  tok;  ayaOol'at  which  I  thus  English -but  that  you  shall 
have  in  another  letter. 

t  ‘Friends  share  all  things  in  common  -  at  any  rate  it  is  so  with  good  men’. 
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prizes  -  the  62d  indeed  being  the  Shakespeare  Gallery  with  all  its 
contents  and  the  spacious  building,  containing  the  Gallery,  the 
Shop  &c.  &c.  To  each  unfortunate  ticket  after  the  62  first  drawn 
one  print  worth  a  Guinea  or  One  Guinea’s  worth  of  prints  will  be 
assigned  -  solatia  victo.1 

What  say  you?  The  old  man,  if  you  have  seen  his  letter,  deserves 
every  pity  and  encouragement  which  the  generous  can  give  him. 
Mr.  Blackburne  and  myself  -  poor  parson’s  both  -  have  gone  shares 
-  or  agreed  to  go  shares  -  in  a  ticket. 

If  I  can  get  of  Mr.  B.  the  M[orning]  Cfhronicle]  with  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  I  will  send  it  to  you  in  a  few  days. 


•  ••••••• 

Do  you  ever  indulge  now  in  the  practical  part  of  Chemistry?  I 
cannot  find  leisure  for  that  purpose,  from  my  profession  and  the 
literary  pursuits  and  projects  connected  with  it  -  over  and  above  the 
publication,  which  I  am  now  on  the  eve  of  undertaking,  of  Mr. 
Temple’s  Tracts  in  one  large  8V0  volume,  with  a  brief  memoir  fore- 
fixed  in  which  Mr.  Zouch  is  to  assist  me,  and  an  Appendix  to  it  of 
some  original  poems  and  criticisms.  Out  of  all  this,  the  idea  naturally 
arises  of  a  marble  as  well  as  a  Paper  monument  to  his  memory. 
Take  into  the  account  an  Essay  of  my  own  on  the  Greek  cases  and 
theory  of  Greek  Syntax  now  on  foot;  and  you  will  readily  suppose 
I  have  my  hands  full  of  employment. 

But  to  return  to  chemistry.  I  have  the  apparatus  that  I  got  of 
Stancliffe,  especially  a  very  good  water  bath,  which  I  will  either  sell, 
mortgage,  give  or  lend,  if  on  a  view  of  the  premises  you  feel  your¬ 
selves  inclined  to  any  one  of  the  four  modes  of  covenant  ‘herein 
before  expressed  and  declared’. 

This  letter  begins  to  look  half  like  a  visit.  So  till  I  can  pay  the 
other  half  by  a  personal  instalment,  farewell. 

Yours  truly,  James. 


Letter  No.  12 

August  1804.  Richmond. 

Dear  John, 

If  ever  you  become  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  I  pray  you  con¬ 
sider  me  as  having  bespoken  the  office  of  your  Library  -  Chaplain 
and  Literary  -  Caterer. 

You  love  argument.  So  do  I.  ‘There’s  sympathy’,  as  Old  Jack 
says  to  the  fat  Landlady.  It  falls  in  my  way  to  meet  with  precious 
mor^eaus  now  and  then,  witness  the  preamble  to  the  Kirby  Hill 


1  ‘Consolation  prizes  for  the  defeated’. 
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decree  of  1719.  I  inclose  however  two  specimens  of  ratiocination, 
which  do  not  fall  far  short  of  that  inimitable  syllogism. 

For  instance,  under  the  head  tou  mOavou,1  or  the  imposing 
take  A,2  when  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  are  exactly  identical 
and  of  course  hang  together  the  better  for  being  so.  That  syllogism 
must  be  the  nearest  to  perfect  truth,  where  all  the  propositions  are 
in  perfect  agreement:  and  what  can  agree  so  well  as  the  same  with 
the  same  ? 

The  next  instance  B3  I  class  under  the  head  of  the  TtocpaSo^oo4 5 
or  the  mysterious.  Its  great  object  is  to  awaken  the  understanding 
by  a  surprising  novelty,  and  a  logical  connection  betwixt  the  terms 
of  the  syllogism  which  lies  too  deep  for  the  common  line  of  intellect 
to  fathom.  It  is  the  very  far-deep  of  logic  and  to  be  entered  with  due 
reverence  accordingly. 

Of  argumentations  under  the  head  (A)  you  will  see,  that  the 
express  purpose  is  to  lull  and  sooth  -  as  children  are  sung  to  sleep  - 
by  repetition  of  the  same  sounds.  Thus  everything  is  beautiful  in  it’s 
place,  and  thus  the  great  equilibrium  is  preserved  -  in  the  universe 
of  advertisements! 

You  herewith  receive  a  specimen  of  the  ink.  But  beauty ,  health , 
and  a  good  set  of  teeth ,  are  so  valuable,  that  I  must  leave  you  to  buy 
them  for  yourself.  I  am  thinking,  that  the  figure  of  logic  A  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  another  notable  figure  called 
by  Aristotle.  But  the  difference  will  soon  appear  on  comparison. 

The  figure  A  proves  that  your  mule  went  fifty  miles  a  day  -  because 
he  went  fifty  miles  a  day. 

1  ‘That  which  is  plausible’. 

2  Enclosed  with  the  letter  are  two  printed  advertisements  the  appropriate 
parts  of  which  are  reproduced  in  these  footnotes: — 

BEAUTY,  HEALTH, 

AND 

A  GOOD  SET  OF  TEETH, 

May  be  Preserved  to  OLD  AGE, 

By  the  use  of 

BUTLER’S  RESTORATIVE  TOOTH  POWDER. 

A.  The  late  LORD  CHESTERFIELD,  whose  transcendent  Abilities,  as 
a  statesman,  are  entirely  eclipsed  by  those  he  possessed  as  a  Mannerist, 
declared,  with  great  discernment,  that  ‘ A  good  set  of  Teeth,  in  either  Sex, 
must  considerably  add  to  the  Prepossessions  formed  in  the  Mind  on  a  first 
appearance and  the  Remark  was  just;  for  nothing  recommends  a 
Person  more  than  a  good  Set  of  Teeth. 

3  WALKDEN’S  INCOMPARABLE  BRITISH  JAPAN  INK. 

B.  This  INK  is  of  general  Use,  and  also  most  necessary  to  carry  to  Sea, 
being  put  up  in  Six-penny  Bottles;  and,  to  prevent  Counterfeits,  are 
sealed  with  the  Maker’s  Arms,  and  are  sold  by  most  Stationers,  Book¬ 
sellers,  &c.  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  by  several  eminent  Shop¬ 
keepers  in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  Great  Britain. 

4  ‘That  which  is  incredible’. 

5  ’A(i.[i.(ov  =  Ammon,  the  Libyan  name  of  Jupiter.  Siaiioc,  —  a  technical 
rhetorical  ending. 
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The  figure  ’Afjtpuuv  StqjLoi  is  a  thunderer  in  logic  -  and  well  it 
may,  for  it  is  the  son  of  Jupiter  ’Afxpuuv  or  I  am  mistaken. 

This  figure 

negata  tentat  iter  via, 1 

by  a  nay  that  no  body  dare  contradict ,  and  proves  that  your  mule 
went  fifty  miles  one  day,  because  it  can  be  proved  that  another  day 
he  went  five  hundred.  Volti  ! !  Bounce  ! !  -  Is  not  that  the  English 
of  VOLTI? 

- o - 

If  you  don’t  like  these  logical  lugubrations  of  mine  -  which  is  to 
be  sure  not  quite  impossible,  but  certainly  the  next  door  to  it  - 
drop  me  a  drop  from  Dick’s2  bottle  -  of  Godfrey’s  Cordial  ;3 4  and 
that  will  quiet  me,  depend  on’t. 

*0  Xoytxo<;,  6  crocpo^, 

aTOTra  yeypacps  7r£pt  Xoycov 
*0  Xoyixo^  aXoycx;,  6  (Jocpo< ;  ocaocpoc;  sysvsTO* 

Translate  me  this  distich,  my  boy.  ’Tis  your  turn  now. 

James. 


Letter  No.  13 


16th  August  1804.  Richmond. 

Dear  John, 

As  your  kindness  has  sent  me  two  brace  of  moor  game,  so  my 
learning  - 1  wish  it  were  more  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  yours  - 
herewith  sends  you  another  pair  of  Greek  lines. 

Strabo  is  speaking  of  the  Islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  called  the 
Sporades,  he  comes  to  the  Isle  of  Leria,  and  there  he  remembers  an 
epigram,  or  saw,  of  Phocylides. 

xou  toSs  OwxuXiSeo)  Aeptot  xocxot’ 
ouy  6  be,  S’ou 

7uavT £<;,  tuXy)v  npoxXeou<;  xat.  IIpoxXsY]^  Aspics 

I  admire  the  imitation  the  more,  now  I  have  got  the  original,  and 
see  the  difficulty  of  introducing  in  the  stead  of  the  general  term 
xaxoi  the  specific  wickedness  of,  nos  Germani  non  curamus 
quantitatem  Syllabarumd 

*  The  rational  man,  the  wise  man  has  written  strange  things  concerning 
reason.  The  rational  man  has  become  irrational,  the  wise  man  foolish. 


1  ‘Attempts  the  way  by  a  forbidden  path’. 

2  The  maker  of  the  Tooth  Powder  was  Richard  Butler. 

8  Cf.  letter  14. 

4  ‘We  Germans  do  not  care  about  the  length  of  syllables’. 
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You  remarked  to  me  in  the  old  Scottish  Poets  the  quaint  con¬ 
clusion  of  many  of  their  poems. 

‘Quod  John  o’  Marske’  &c. 

I  suspect  the  xai  toSs  OwxuXiSew1  to  be  a  form  equivalent  to  the 
Scottish  one,  tho  differently  posted  and  unlike  that,  constituting  part 
of  the  verse. 

‘Ye  are  ignorant  of  metre,  O  Germans;  not  as  in  many  cases  one 
might  say:  this  man  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  that  man  knows 
something.  Or  out  of  a  hundred,  five  are  ignorant,  and  the  other 
ninety  five  are  not.  The  whole  five  score  are  -  hail,  brother,  well 
met!’ 

You  complain  of  something  obscure  in  Porson’s  Epigram  -  (I 
mean  to  call  it  -  Godfrey's  new  Cordial).  Does  the  prose  comment 
on  the  other  side  explain  it  ?  If  it  does  not,  I  must  e’en  come  up  to 
Marske  myself;  then  I  can  get  you  to  translate  for  me  the  Spanish 
compliment,  which  indeed  puzzleth  me  sore  to  interpret. 

I  write  in  the  fear  every  moment  of  Mother-Nailor  or  as  the 
Reeth  folks  would  more  exactly  call  her  Nailor-Mother.  So  thank¬ 
ing  you  again  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  with  the  birds, 

James. 

I  am  yours  affectionately 


Letter  No.  14 


25th  August  1804.  Richmond. 

To  John  Hutton,  Esqr 

Last  Sunday  evening  I  met  your  Aunt  Mrs.  Pulleine  at  Mr. 
Yorke’s,  and  our  conversation  I  know  not  how  ran  into  your  family 
and  two  Archbishops  --  and  what  you  will  perhaps  be  better  pleased 
to  know,  if  you  don’t  know  it  already,  into  upright  and  intrepid 
judges  under  arbitrary  Kings.  Mr.  Yorke  was  my  informer,  and  to 
satisfy  me,  that  he  was  not  wrong,  he  yesterday  sent  me  up  Mr. 
Macaulay -the  Whig  Historian.  You  have  the  picture  of  Judge 
Hutton  in  your  house,  and  you  consign  it  to  cobwebs  and  obscurity. 
More  shame  for  you! 

On  the  memorable  question  -  whether  John  Hampden  should  pay 
20’  for  Ship  Money  -  which  indeed  immortalised  the  name  of 
Hampden  -  out  of  eleven  judges  four  were  found  to  be  friends  of 
justice  and  liberty,  and  the  other  seven  were  convicted  as  the  prosti¬ 
tutes  of  a  Court. 

1  And  Phocylides  wrote  this  -  ‘The  men  of  Leria  are  bad,  not  just  some  of 
them,  all  of  them  except  Procles,  and  Procles  is  a  native  of  Leria.’ 
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The  account  of  Judge  Hutton’s  conduct  is  singularly  honorable. 
I  shall  copy  you  his  speech.  Spartan  like 

7roo>poc  (jlsv,  aXXa  piaXa.  Xiysco^ 

£7T£t,  01)  TUoXuptuGoi; 

Ol)S’  acpapLOCpTOSTUT]^1 

and  if  you  like  to  read  the  story  at  full  length,  you  have  Mr.  Yorke’s 
note  inviting  you  to  borrow  the  book  of  him. 

‘Mr.  Justice  Hutton  argued  that  the  power  of  assessing  money 
could  not  by  law  be  imposed  upon  the  people  without 
mutual  consent  in  parliament.  He  answered  the  reasons, 
precedents,  and  objections,  of  those  that  argued  on  the  other 
side;  observing  that  parliaments  ought  to  be  frequent;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  animadverting  on  the  illegal  powers  which  the  writ 
had  given  to  the  sheriff.’ 

A  high-flying  and  well  beneficed  divine  -  having  taken  notes  of 
Judge  Hutton’s  Speech  -  a  few  days  after,  pressed  to  the  bar  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  to  charge  Judge  Hutton  there  with  high  treason. 
He  was  taken  into  custody  -  comme  il  faut  -  but  he  justified  what 
he  had  done:  for  that 

‘Mr.  Justice  Hutton,  in  his  argument  had  denied  that  supremacy 
and  supreme  power  which  by  the  orthodox  opinion  of  all 
divines,  was  inherent  in  the  King,  whereby  he  had  power  to 
assess  what  sum  soever  he  in  his  conscience,  between  God  and 
him,  thought  fit,  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  statutes,  laws,  or  customs,  to  the  contrary;  that 
all  the  statutes  were  but  favours  from  the  Kings  of  this  realm, 
which  they  might  break  at  their  pleasure’.  - 

However  the  Ministry  were  ashamed  of  so  monstrous  a  flight  - 
such  an  urcep  ap,[jicovSt.apio<;2  in  Toryism,  and  he  smarted  under 
a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  and  the  cruel  necessity  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  offence. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus; 

et  bonis 

Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum 
Virtus,  nec  imbellem  feroces 

Progenerant  Aquilae  columbam.3 

applied  to  John  Hutton  of  Marske. 

In  one  bright  stream  from  sire  to  son 

Great  nature’s  genuine  virtues  run; 

1  ‘(I  speak)  few  words,  but  very  clearly,  since  I  am  not  given  to  wordy  or 
random  speech’. 

2  ‘Great  thunderer’. 

3  ‘Steadfast  men  are  born  of  steadfast  and  loyal  ones.  The  merits  of  their 
sires  appear  in  bullocks  and  horses.  Nor  do  fierce  eagles  produce  the  timid 
dove’. 
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The  lusty  steer,  the  vigorous  steed 
Bespeak  the  glories  of  their  breed ; 

Now  does  the  dastard  dove  disgrace 
The  soaring  eagle’s  gallant  race; 

And  thou,  my  friend,  since  such  thy  line, 

So  stamp’d  with  freedom’s  print  divine, 

Right  onward  held  the  generous  palm, 

The  friend  of  liberty,  the  friend  of  man. 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  15 

24th  December  1804.  Richmond. 

Dear  John, 

You  cannot  have  me  tomorrow  -  therefore  I  have  made  you  a 
garrulous  hodge-podge  of  a  long  letter  and  send  it  you  as  my  deputy. 
It  may  deserve  entertainment  as  well,  tho’  it  certainly  cannot  eat 
and  drink  as  much  as  myself.  Pray,  remark  the  odd  pun  -  which 
escaped  me  -  as  certain  other  things  let  involuntarily  during  sleep 
escape  a  man;  the  pun,  Sir,  on  the  last  page,  on  ‘send  me  a  ride  &c.’ 
me  there  if  translated  into  Latin  might  be  mihi  or  me.  Always 
thinking  of  my  trade  you  see  and  letting  rhymes  too  involuntarily. 

Yours  James. 

Monday  night. 

To  my  beloved  Jack  Ben*  -  Boreas,  alias  soi-disant ,  Jack  o’  the  North. 
Richmond.  Half  past  five  o’clock  p.m.  24  Dec.  1804.  Monday. 

This  moment  is  your  precious  Epistle  arrived,  inviting  me  to  go 
up  to  Mar  she  seven  hours  ago ,  ‘ which  is  impossible ’  -  save  and 
except  I  had  those  deities  at  my  beck,  to  whom  the  well-known  prayer 
was  directed  -  with  perfect  success  you  may  be  sure.  Lovers  are 
modest  in  their  petitions 

Ye  Gods,  annihilate!  but  space  and  time, 

And  make  two  lovers  happy. 

Where  the  but  marks  the  modesty  of  the  request.  They  ask  not  for 
wealth,  they  ask  not  or  night’s  lodging,  they  do  not  even  ask  for  a 
parson  or  a  Licence,  special  or  otherwise. 

They  ask  for  nothing  but  a  bit  of  extinction  and  an  extinction  of 
what?  Why  of  nothing  but  time  which  any  fool  in  Bond  Street  can 
kill  and  of  space  which  any  horse  in  Virgil’s  chariot  race  could 

*  Ben  -  Hebr.  Bar  -  Chalvec.  moq  -  Greek.  Mac  -  Erse,  fitz  -  Norman- 
french  :  Ap.  -  Welsh :  Ski  -  Polish  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Son  - 
Anglo-Saxon. 

f  (Note).  Annihilate  but  time  &c.  This  is  an  elliptic  use  of  but  from  be  out 
i.e.  annihilate  nothing  but  time  &c.  J.  H.  Taske. 
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devour  -  animo  campum  vorat.1  When  I  come  to  think  of  it  even 
the  Lover’s  prayer  would  not  do  the  feat.  Like  a  just  law,  but  not 
like  certain  taxes,  that  prayer  had  no  retrospective  view  to  make  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day. 

Therefore  I  say  again  -  without  any  exception  -  it  is  impossible. 
Ergo  valet2  &c.  &c. 

The  Grocers  -  don’t  think  because  I  have  turned  over,3  it  is 
therefore  -  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  -  with  the  point  which  I  left 
on  the  other  side  unsettled  -  no,  let  me  alone.  Mr.  Lunn’s  shop  - 
the  King’s  Head  -  and  Marske  -  that,  Sir,  was  the  catenation  of  my 
ideas.  As  thus.  The  Grocers  at  Christmas  time  make  their  customers 
a  present  of  a  candle,  a  mould  candle,  aye !  and  sometimes  of  a  pack 
of  cards,  Sir,  to  play  with  and  by.  You  take!  Why  should  not 
Richard  Martin,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  being  my  chaise-monger , 
send  me  some  day  a  five  miles  ride  in  his  chaise  for  my  Christmas 
box,  as  I  am  an  excellent  customer  to  him,  being  neither  pedestris,4 
nor  yet  equestris,5  but  vehicularis  Curatus.6  That  is,  Sir,  Doctors  of 
Divinity  are  my  Masters,  and  therefore  I  ride  a  curatising  in  a  chaise 
and  pair. 

Well  then  if  I  find  myself  in  Richard  Martin’s  Christmas-box  -  and 
very  comfortable  it  is,  if  you  shut  the  windows  -  where  should  I  be 
carried  but  to  Marske?  and  if  so,  what  should  the  Squire  and  I 
better  discuss,  than  the  very  curious  subject,  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  Don  Quixote  written  in  Spain  two  centuries  ago  should  be 
more  entertaining  and  more  intelligible  to  an  unlearned  Englishman, 
or  to  a  learned  one  either,  than  Hudibras  written  in  his  own  country 
half  a  century  or  perhaps  seventy  years  nearer  his  own  times. 

Ever  affectionately  yours 

Jas.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  16 


28th  December  1804  Richmond. 

To  John  Hutton  Esquire. 

A  New  Year’s  Gift. 

(suggested  by  Horace’s  Ode  to  Censorinus  iv,  viii,  on  the  Roman 
Saturnalia). 

1  ‘He  devours  the  plain  in  his  pride’. 

2  ‘Therefore  it  is  established  that  .  .  .  .’ 

3  This  paragraph  commences  at  the  top  of  the  eighth  and  last  page  of  the 
letter.  The  reference  is  to  the  Guild  of  Mercers,  Grocers  and  Haberdashers 
in  Richmond. 

4  ‘A  walker’. 

5  ‘A  horse-rider’. 

6  ‘A  chaise-riding  curate’. 
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Guns,  Greyhounds,  Hunters,  Pointers,  Bitches, 

-  So  generous  is  my  nature  grown  - 
I’d  deal  around  my  friends,  good  John, 

Did  I  but  wallow,  as  I  wish,  in  riches. 

If  wealth  were  mine,  Fd  meet  all  fancies, 

Down  from  Lord  Mexborough  to  Sir  Francis,* 

Who  mean  ere  long  to  sod  the  pit 
Where  ‘whilom’  Justices  did  sit 
To  my  friend  Beckett  and  the  Vicar, 

Who  love  good  Authors  -  and  good  liquor. 

Nor  should  your  worship  be  forgotten, 

Did  once  a  thirty  thousand  reach  me, 

In  books  so  rare  -  and  cheese  so  rotten, 

That  love  or  money  else  could  fetch  me. 

But  thank  your  stars  as  well  you  may, 

For  guns  and  flint  and  shot  and  powder, 

Many  look  fiercer  and  talk  louder, 

Tho’  few  so  well,  Gill  tells  me,  pay. 

So  there  you  lack  not.  And  for  horses, 

Whatever  Peirse  and  Field  complain, 

Your  forefathers  have  run  their  courses. 

You  risk  no  match.  You  lose  no  main. 

Yet  hope  not,  John,  midst  all  your  plenty, 

But  one  may  find  some  point  deficient. 

And  tho’  you  feel  no  want  or  wish  out, 

I  may  perhaps,  who’me  somewhat  dainty. 

A  connoisseur  in  atramentum,f 

I’m  grieved  to  see  my  friends  so  careless, 

That  soot  and  water  would  content  ’em, 

Or  less  than  that,  could  paper  bear  less. 

For  me ,  who  love  to  think  and  write, 

And,  when  my  writing  days  are  past, 

Would  wish  my  written  thoughts  to  last 
I  like  good  Stirling  (sic)  black  and  white. 

And  if  you  wish  to  think  on  paper, 

And  would  defy  both  time  and  vapor,  J 
At  least  while  Naylor  trudges  o’er 
The  bleach-field  of  our  outer  moor, 

Before  you  write,  I  pray  you  think 
And  take  your  New  Year’s  Gift  -  in  INK. 

Quo’  James  the  Rhymer. 

*  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  gentis  nostrae  decus  et  tutamen.  Vide  Baronetage  of 
England  and  the  Sportsman' s  Magazine. 

t  Anglice  Ink  vide  Latin  and  English  Dictionary.  It  is  here  preferred  for 
rhyming  aptness  and  sonorous  dignity. 

%  vapor  -  breviter,  for  evaporation. 
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Letter  No.  17 

29th  January  1805.  Richmond. 

My  dear  John, 

Lord  Henry  Petty  expects  a  most  vigorous  opposition,  first  from 
Lord  Althorpe  also  of  Trin[ity]  Coll[ege]  eldest  son  of  Ld.  Spencer 
who  declared  before  him,  and  farther  from  Ld.  Palmerstone,  an 
Irish  Peer,  a  Johnian  too,  whose  language  seems  calculated  for  the 
admirers  of  poor  Pitt  deceased. 

Come,  you  must  go,  we  cannot  do  without  you,  and  join  Readshaw 
and  myself  in  a  chaise  from  Richmond  at  half  past  ix  on  Saturday 
morning  next.  We  shall  be  able  to  reach  Cambridge  on  Sunday 
night.  Say  yes  by  Mr.  Bowes. 

Yours  in  Whiggism  and  all  good 

James. 

Letter  No.  18 

22nd  February  1805  Richmond. 

Tomorrow  I  hope  to  send  you  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  send  you  (to  be  returned  as  soon  as  you  have 
done  [with]  it)  a  volume  of  entertaining  Pieces,  which  contains 
imprimis  Porson’s  famous  story  of  the  Dean  of  Badajo  (N.B.  a 
Spanish  story,  Master  Don  Miguel!)  or,  as  he  likes  to  call  it,  his 
story  of  the  Two  Partridges.  At  a  certain  period  of  his  Attic  Evenings, 
he  will  ask  the  company  if  they  ever  heard  his  story  of  the  two 
Partridges,  expecting,  of  course,  every  one  to  say,  ‘No,  never.  We 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it!’  But  if  any  thoughtless  dog 
has  the  unfortunate  memory  to  recollect  it  (perhaps  a  dozen  times 
from  the  Professor  before)  and  to  say  he  has  heard  it;  him  he  never 
forgives  for  spoiling  his  sport  and  oils  him  with  drops,  precious 
drops  of  vitriol ,  all  the  night  after. 

I  like  the  tale  hugely.  So  will  you,  I  think,  if  I  know  your  taste 
wrhich  by  this  time  I  ought  to  do.  I  suspect  the  fiction  to  be  of 
French  origin.  It  has  much  of  the  elegant  knavery  as  Lavater  happily 
phrases  it,  of  Voltaire. 

I  never  see  you  or  Timothy  at  Spennithorne.  You  avoid  my 
paths,  rogues  as  you  are,  for  fear  of  meeting  an  honest  man, 

‘One  James  Tate’ 

Letter  No.  19 

27th  January  1806.  Richmond. 

My  dear  John, 

Lord  Henry  Petty  is  a  noble  young  fellow  -  and  deserves  well  of 
every  friend  to  the  liberties  and  the  literature  of  his  country.  I  am 
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going  to  give  him  my  vote  in  the  Senate  House  -  let  me  have  your 
company  to  Cambridge  and  your  countenance  when  we  are  there. 
I  aim  -  you  know  the  pronunciation  of  that  word  - 1  aim  then  we 
should  be  as  sturdy  a  pair  of  whigs  as  any  at  the  election.  Give  me 
a  line  of  comfort  and  consent  tomorrow. 

Yours  truly,  in  love,  literature,  and  liberty. 

James. 


Letter  No.  20 

Friday  noon. 

31st  January  1806.  Richmond. 

Dear  John, 

Tomorrow  if  you  please  at  half  past  nine  we  march.  And  as  I  am 
a  recovering  invalid  we  shall  set  out  from  this  house. 

Yours  James. 


Letter  No.  21 

Friday  Ev&. 

31st  January  1806.  Richmond. 

Dear  John, 

I  write  in  bed  -  the  delay  of  two  or  three  days  in  the  election  will 
enable  me  to  go,  I  hope.  For  since  I  wrote  the  note  to  you  this 
forenoon,  I  have  had  a  miserable  day  of  it:  and  should  not  have 
been  able  to  have  joined  tomorrow. 

As  things  are,  I  presume,  the  election  will  not  or  cannot  be  before 
Wednesday:  in  which  case  if  we  march  on  Monday  morning  at 
8  a.m.,  under  General  Readshaw,  we  may  effect  our  landing  in 
good  time  on  Tuesday  night. 

Yours  truly,  James. 

You  shall  have  a  note  tomorrow. 

Letter  No.  22 

September  1807.  Richmond. 

My  dear  John, 

The  spell  works.  I  would  not  lose  a  post  to  communicate  to  you 
a  copy  of  the  good  old  man  of  Eldin’s  answer  to  our  letter.  We 
three  must  have  a  meeting  on  it  -  at  my  house  next  Saturday. 

[The  following  is  copied  on  the  back  of  the  letter.] 

Edinburgh.  Sept.  1807. 
Sir, 

Yesterday  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  dated  ye  23d 
of  this  month,  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  in  the  most 
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obliging  terms  ye  opinion  entertained  by  yourself  and  ye  other  two 
Gentlemen  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Fisher  of  my  publication  on  the 
subject  of  Naval  Tactics  and  your  wish  and  theirs  to  present  me 
with  a  piece  of  silver  plate  with  an  inscription  relative  to  it. 

Highly  flattered  as  I  have  been  by  the  terms  of  your  letter,  it  is 
with  feelings  of  sincere  gratitude  that  I  accept  your  present.  I  shall 
not  presume  to  make  a  choice  as  to  its  form  and  shape.  If  anything 
could  add  to  its  value  in  my  estimation,  it  would  be  still  more 
valuable  if  chosen  by  you. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant. 


Js  Tate,  Esqr. 


John  Clerk. 


Letter  No.  23 

Sunday  Ev&. 

17th  April  1808.  Richmond. 

‘On  a  very  different  ground  do  I  next  come  a  petitioner.  “The 
Naval  Tactics”  of  John  Clerk  of  Eldin  have  rendered  a  service 
to  the  Empire  as  unrequited  as  it  is  glorious.  A  few  friends  have 
determined  to  acquit  their  own  consciences  at  least  of  the  debt. 
And  a  piece  of  silver  plate  fashioned  as  like  a  ship  as  the  purpose 
of  a  Turenne  will  allow,  awaits  only  a  line  of  inscription,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Nelson-on-Shore  of  his  Country.  The  in¬ 
scription  subjoined  to  this  letter,  loosely  drawn  up,  will  convey 
the  idea,  but  in  far  too  wide  a  space,  of  what  we  could  wish  to 
have  said.  May  I  beg  of  you,  Sir,  on  so  noble  an  occasion,  to 
endow  our  honest  purposes  with  proper  words,  words  more 
epigrammatic  and  more  pregnant  with  meaning.  The  favor  shall 
be  duly  acknowledged  and  entered  on  record  ....  J[ames] 
T[ate]  to  S[amuel]  P[arr].’ 

Such,  my  dear  Sir,  was  the  part  of  my  last  letter  to  Dr.  Parr  which 
I  ought  to  have  shown  you  yesterday.  I  copy  it  now  that  you  may 
see  enough  was  said  to  awake  the  good  Doctor’s  recollection  of  our 
hero’s  merits  if  the  star  of  Eldin  had  ever  crossed  his  meridian  of 
observation  before,  and  at  all  events  to  excite  an  interest  very  strongly 
(which  Dr.  P.  confesses  it  did)  in  his  mind  if  the  subject  was  quite 
novel  to  him. 

Your  note  came  duely  to  hand  regarding  the  Chapter  and  Verse 
of  John  Clerk  and  the  Bronte  review  -  you  see  I  am  for  Nelsonising 
every  thing  that  is  great  in  its  kind. 

By  the  way  I  am  engaged  to  do  the  morning  duty  next  Sunday  at 
Bellerby  ...  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kirkby;  and  as  I  must  take  a 
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chaise  and  as  my  children  must  be  fetched  from  Marske,  I  have 
some  notion  of  coming  that  way  round,  if  I  thought  you  would  be 
at  home,  and  taking  a  two  o’clock  dinner  with  you. 

I  remain,  Dear  John,  Very  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  24 

17th  September  1808.  Richmond. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Since  I  saw  you  last,  I  have  had  a  Letter  from  our  friend  at  Clifton, 
giving  me  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Downholme.  —  On  Wednesday  I 
had  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  know  what  was  done  regarding  Marske;  as  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  have  matters  settled  in  some  way  comfortable  to 
poor  Mr.  Fisher’s  family. 

I  therefore  wrote  to  him  by  the  post  of  Thursday  to  say  that  you 
had  in  the  frankest  and  friendliest  manner -which  I  never  can 
forget  -  given  me  Marske.  I  told  him  further,  that  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  I  wished  to  propose  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fisher  should 
enjoy  the  Rectory  House  and  whatever  glebe  they  wanted  -  as  long 
as  ever  the  occasions  of  the  family  required  it ;  a  time  which  may  be 
indefinitely  lengthened  for  me.  By  enjoyment  of  house  and  glebe, 
of  course,  I  meant  gratuitous,  that  is  without  rent.  But  this,  my 
dear  friend,  must  be  all  your  doing:  you  shall  settle  this  with  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Fisher,  and  if  you  please,  with  them  conjointly.  That  is, 
excuse  my  freedom,  from  the  very  first  I  should  be  glad  if  they 
considered  this  offer,  for  one  thing,  to  come  from  you;  for  another, 
to  be  made,  not  to  one  including  the  other  by  the  way,  but  to  both 
equally.  The  manner  how  -  and  the  time  for  such  a  communication 
-  you  will  best  know  to  adapt.  The  substance ,  1  trust,  you  will  not 
long  delay  to  impart.  May  I  beg  you  to  forgive  me  if  in  this  I  have 
unwittingly  hurt  your  feelings,  and  to  believe  that  if  I  have  erred  in 
the  mode ,  the  intention  at  least  is  honest  and  good. 

For  my  own  obligations  to  you  -  what  shall  I  say?  Believe  only 
that  I  feel  as  I  ought  to  do  towards  a  generous,  noble-minded  friend ; 
and  you  will  believe  justly,  of,  dear  John, 

Yours  most  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

James  Tate. 

[Copied  into  the  letter  is  this  from  Timothy  Hutton  of  Clifton.] 

Clifton  Lodge,  16  Sept.  1808. 

Dear  Tate, 

I  heartily  rejoice  at  your  having  the  offer  of  the  Rectory  of  Marske. 
Should  you  consider  the  Curacy  of  Downholme  (in  addition  to 
Marske)  worth  your  acceptance,  I  shall  be  glad  to  present  you  with  it. 
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The  plan  you  have  proposed  for  the  accommodation  of  Mrs. 
Fisher  and  her  family,  I  am  much  pleased  with,  and  highly  approve 
of.  I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  that  you 
include  Miss  Fisher  with  the  family.  As  I  am  sure  my  brother  and 
you  will  do  everything  you  can  to  make  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fisher 
happy  and  comfortable,  I  need  say  nothing  more  upon  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Hutton  begs  to  join  with  me  in  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs. 
Tate  and  yourself. 

I  remain,  Dear  Tate, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Timy.  Hutton. 

Rev.  Js  Tate,  Richmond. 


Letter  No.  25 

29th  January  1809.  Richmond. 

Dear  John, 

A  pretty  account  i’faith,  did  I  hear  of  you  in  the  Library  at  Leeds, 
some  few  mornings  ago.  Salve  rex!  Salve  rex!!  Salve  rex!!!  Oyez. 
Oyez.  Oyez.  All  manner  of  persons  and  so  forth  -  . 

By  the  post  of  this  morning  I  had  two  newspapers  from  Edinburgh 
-  the  Edinburgh]  Weekly  Journal ,  of  Jan.  25  and  the  Edinburgh] 
Weekly  Register ,  Jan.  25  also.  In  the  W.R.  the  Eldin  article  is 
given  intire  as  in  the  Morn[ing ]  Chron[icle ],  but  with  a  slight  verbal 
difference  from  my  own  pen.  In  the  W.J.  thus  varied,  with  good 
force  and  point,  by  Archy.  or  one  of  our  common  friends,  but 
without  the  sTuypafi.fj.a1  itself  - 

John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  Author  of  the  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  manoeuvre  of 
cutting  the  enemy’s  line,  has,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country, 
never  received  the  smallest  tribute  of  national  approbation  or 
applause,  while  fortune  showers  wealth  and  honours  on  those 
whom  he  taught  to  conquer.  To  wipe  off,  in  some  measure, 
this  national  stigma,  three  gentlemen  of  the  north  of  England 
have  presented  Mr.  Clerk  with  a  piece  of  plate,  (a  silver  two- 
handled  bowl,  with  a  cover,  and  with  an  inscription  commemor¬ 
ative  of  their  grateful  sense  of  his  public  merits :)  and  in  announ¬ 
cing  their  intention,  they  thus  addressed  the  venerable  old  man : — 

‘Tardy  as  you  may  have  found  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  saved 
from  destruction.’ 


1  ‘Inscription’. 
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Then  besides  these  proofs  of  dispersion,  here  is  another  ...  In  a 
frank  from  Lord  Lauderdale  received  the  other  day  at  Leeds,  I  had 
a  letter  from  old  Charley  (C[harle]s  F[rederic]k  M[aitlan]d)  with  the 
inclosed  cut  out  of  an  Edinburgh]  newspaper  different  from  either 
the  Ed.  Weekly  Register  or  E.  W.  Journal.  So  that  makes  three 
Edinburgh  notices  of  John  Clerk’s  glory. 

You  shall  have  an  extract  from  Maitland’s  letter,  which  tho. 
honestly  written  seems  to  give  rather  an  inaccurate  report  of  what 
Lord  Lauderdale  had  said.  The  substance,  I  doubt  not,  is  true. 

T  heard  my  father  say  last  night,  that  during  Lord  Grey’s 
stay  in  the  Admiralty,  it  was  his  intention  to  reward  Mr.  Clerk. 
He  therefore  asked  the  opinion  of  the  chief  admirals,  whether 
they  thought  that  that  invention  had  done  any  service  to  the 
British  navy;  to  which  they  answered  in  the  negative*.  Still 
Lord  Grey  wished  to  reward  him;  but  Lord  Grenville  thought 
that  they  could  not  do  that  well  contrary  to  their  opinion.  Let 
the  Admirals  say,  as  they  like;  it  is  well  known,  that  Lord 
Nelson’s  last  order  was  ‘verbum  verbo’1  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Clerk’s 
book.  That  alone  proves  that  he  must  have  studied  it  very 
deeply.  My  father  knows  him  very  well;  but  more  so  his  son.’ 
....  So  far,  old  Charley  -  . 

The  Edin.  W.  R.  contains  also  in  an  account  of  the  celebrations 
of  poor  Charles  Fox’s  birthday,  a  toast  evidently  suggested  by 
J[ohn]  H[utton],  J[ohn]  F[isher],  J[ames]  T[ate].  Amongst  the 
company  present  were  the  Hon.  Wm.  Maule  of  Panmure  in  the 
Chair,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Lord 
Maitland,  Lord  Temple  &c.  in  all  about  170  persons  .  .  .  ‘being 
nearly  double  the  number  which  had  assembled  upon  any  former 
occasion’.  The  toast  was 

‘Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin,  to  whose  system  of  Naval  Tactics  we  are 
so  much  indebted  for  our  most  splendid  victories.’ 

On  the  whole,  I  trust,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  have  created 
some  sensation  in  behalf  of  John  Clerk  of  Eldin. 

We  begin  work  on  Tuesday,  31  JanrL 

I  am,  dear  John,  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate. 

To  John  Hutton,  Esqr 

Marske  Hall,  near  Richmond,  Yks. 

*  Here  lies  the  inaccuracy.  I  suspect  the  admirals  to  have  understood  the 
question,  of  service  done  to  the  French  Navy.  There,  the  negative,  undoubtedly! 


1  ‘Word  for  word’. 
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Letter  No.  26 

30th  January  1809.  Richmond. 

Bath  23  d  Jany.  1809 
Green  Park  Buildings. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  expressing  to  you  the  high 
sense  I  have  of  the  noble  manner  in  which  you  have  complimented 
my  good  old  Uncle  Mr.  Clerk  on  his  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics.  It 
may  perhaps  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  and  your  friend  Mr.  Hutton 
to  know,  how  much  good  you  have  done  in  the  meantime;  whether 
your  efforts  to  raise  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  obligations  to 
Mr.  Clerk  should  in  the  end  be  successful  or  not.  His  spirits  have 
been  so  bad  since  he  lost  his  wife  as  even  to  threaten  to  undermine 
his  health;  and  the  letters  which  accompanied  your  elegant  present, 
have  given  him  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  which  nothing  else  in  this 
world  I  believe  could  now  have  afforded  him.  I  had  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  Miss  Clerks  yesterday,  with  copies  of  yours  to  her  Father 
and  Mr.  Constable;  in  which  she  mentions  her  father’s  being  in 
better  health  than  she  has  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  It  will  be  easier 
for  you  to  imagine  than  for  me  to  express  their  gratitude  on  this 
occasion;  and  that  a  so  much  valued  friend  of  Mr.  Dalzel’s  has  been 
instrumental  in  conferring  happiness  on  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Clerk, 
you  may  be  sure  is  an  additional  gratification  to  me. 

Believe  me  to  be,  Dear  Sir, 

With  the  most  sincere  esteem, 

Your  obliged  and  obednt  humble  Servant 

Anne  Dalzel. 

‘Bravo!’  as  Dr.  Disney  says.  ‘But  how  came  ye  to  monopolise  so 
much  credit  to  yourselves  ?’ 

Is  not  this  good  stuff  for  the  heart,  my  dear  John?  Could  any 
thing  have  been  better?  Imagine  what  zest  the  Letter  above  tran¬ 
scribed  gave  my  breakfast  this  morning. 

The  University  Scholarship  lies  betwixt  Rennel  and  Brass.  The 
examination  is  over,  but  the  decision  not  made.  All  the  candidates 
are  to  meet  at  the  Provost  of  King’s;  and  if  any  one  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  award,  he  may  challenge  the  Conqueror. 

By  this  morning’s  post,  I  had  a  Glasgow  paper  also  containing  a 
paragraph  introductory  of  the  e7uypafx(jLa  p  but  in  the  old  words. 

I  am  as  you  may  be  sure  -  in  high  happiness,  and  in  better  health 
than  when  I  saw  you  last.  Indeed,  after  many  years  gone  over  me, 
I  do  now  begin  to  think,  that  I  am  in  the  way,  thank  God,  to  do  well, 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  a  wife  and  seven  children  I  am  worth  more 
care  than  I  have  ever  yet  bestowed  on  myself.  I  must  bestow  more. 

James  Tate. 


1  ‘Inscription’. 
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Letter  No.  27 


Wednesday  Noon. 

18th  April  1809.  Richmond. 

My  dear  John, 

I  have  just  halted  in  a  letter  to  John  Clerk  of  Eldin  whom  -  while 
/  love  him  - 1  certainly  do  not  wish  it  to  be  forgotten  or  unknown 
that  you  love  also. 

Fresh  matter  by  the  post  of  this  morning.  A  long  letter  and  very 
interesting,  quite  subversive  of  Scrutator,  written  by  Miss  Clerk, 
from  the  good  old  man’s  dictation,  and  a  noble  letter  from  his  son, 
the  Lawyer,  to  their  friend  Mr.  Adam  M.P.  of  Kincardineshire,  on 
the  refusal  of  public  reward  being  made  by  Lord  Howe  in  1806. 
The  copy  of  this  attaches  well  to  the  Memorial,  in  which  company 
I  mean  hereafter  to  keep  it. 

Margaret  is  a  warm  Clerkite,  and  quite  charmed  with  such  a 
father  having  such  a  son  for  his  advocate.  Young  Maitland’s  letter 
written  to  me  from  Dunbar  during  the  last  Xmas  vacation,  is  made 
good  by  every  new  circumstance  that  has  since  transpired  to  us. 
Lord  Howe  though  prompted  by  Lauderdale,  could  not  do  the  feat, 
without  Grenville’s  consent  and  that  of  the  Cabinet.  Grenville 
thought  it  could  not  be  well  done  without  consulting  the  Admiralty 
beforehand.  The  Admirals  -  but  we  know  the  rest.  Poor  old 
England!  -  But  we  have  acquitted  our  consciences.  And  even  with 
our  help  .  .  .  John  Clerk-of-Eldin-  forever  .  .  .  will  be  vastly  much 
more  the  cry  than  else  it  would  have  been. 

Pray  let  me  know  by  a  line  tomorrow,  if  it  be  yet  fixed,  what 
time  you  go  to  London.  If  you  stay  over  next  Sunday,  the  MSS. 
can  be  given  to  you  at  your  lodging’s  on  Monday. 

I  write  in  haste,  and  having  nothing  else  to  say,  might  as  well 
conclude  with  the  assurance  that  I  am  in  the  love  of  John  Clerk  of 
Eldin  and  in  attachment  to  every  other  good  purpose  fraternally 

y°urs-  James  Tate. 


[Copy  of  John  Clerk’s  Letter  to  Tate.] 

Sir, 

I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  obligations  to  you  and  your 
friends.  Your  present  in  itself  so  flattering  is  accompanied  with 
proofs  of  your  approbation  still  more  gratefull  to  my  feelings.  If 
I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  be  of  service  to  my  Country,  the  esteem 
of  the  virtuous  and  learned  is  my  best  reward. 

The  Workmanship  of  the  Bowl  and  much  more  the  classical 
elegance  of  the  inscription  are  extremely  admired. 
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Believe  me,  Sir,  I  could  not  read  your  account  of  Mr.  Fisher’s 
death  without  the  greatest  emotion.  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  friend 
and  it  added  to  my  grief  that  I  never  saw  him.  I  wish  you  every 
sort  of  consolation  for  so  great  a  loss.  May  I  request  that  you  will 
express  my  grateful  acknowledgements  to  Mr.  Hutton,  who  is  worthy 
of  the  honorable  Stock  from  which  he  is  sprung,  and  the  splendid 
situation  that  he  fills  in  life.  As  to  you,  Sir,  be  assured  that  you 
possess  my  highest  respect  and  esteem.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  know  that  you  were  acquainted  with  Professor  Dalzel  as  I  lived 
in  the  closest  friendship  with  that  learned  and  excellent  man. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  ob*  and  faithfull  humble  servant 

John  Clerk. 

Edins.  16  January  1809. 


Letter  No.  28 

1st  August  1809.  The  Hyde,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 

My  dear  Sir, 

My  receipt  of  the  inclosed  draft  for  £71-10s.-7d.  by  this  morning’s 
post  which  for  safety’s  sake  I  transmit  to  your  hands,  urges  me  to 
write  specifically  to  day. 

Jane  and  I  reached  Cambridge  very  safely  and  in  good  heart  both 
of  us  on  Friday  evening  the  21st  x  p.m.  after  a  journey  of  less  than 
thirty  hours.  In  the  University  we  stayed  three  days.  On  the  Sunday 
we  dined  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Pearson  the  Franciscan, 
now  the  Benedictine  also,  and  met  the  three  squires  whom  you 
know,  Beverley,  Gunning,  and  Isola  --  Pryme  of  Trinity  who  was 
invited  in  compliment  to  me  .  .  .  and  Yates  an  oriental  scholar, 
employed  in  depositing  and  arranging,  Syriac  and  other  MSS  .  .  . 
by  my  old  friend  Claudius  Buchannan,  who  gives  to  the  University 
Library  his  spoils  of  the  East.  We  saw  Dr.  Thomas  Browne  of 
Christ’s  and  his  Lady.  Mrs.  Pearson  paid  every  attention  to  Jane; 
who  was  delighted  with  the  best  of  what  she  saw,  but  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  worse.  Magdalen,  she  said,  was  liker  a  prison 
than  anything  else ;  and  why  were  not  the  other  Colleges  and  Chapels 
as  great  and  noble  as  King’s  Chapel  and  Trinity  College?  To  this 
voraciousness  of  fancy  no  food  of  fact  in  our  occidental  clime  can 
correspond.  I  shall  give  her  a  taste  therefore  of  Grand  Cairo 
panoramatically  in  London  arid  recommend  to  her  at  Richmond 
the  fourth  perusal  of  Arabian  Night's  Entertainments. 

We  have  just  been  a  week  at  the  Hyde,  where  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  pleasure  it  bestows,  in  tranquil  literature  and  social  amenity, 
gives  more  to  enjoy  than  to  describe.  -  Today  Chelmsford  Races 
begin;  and  at  the  close  of  them  Algernon  perchance  will  let  us  see 
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his  facetiousness  of  face.  Last  year  at  this  time,  the  Gentleman 
there  solicited  him  to  gain  Dr.  Disney  for  one  of  the  next  year’s 
stewards  ‘with  all  my  heart’  -  said  he  -  ‘if  you  will  gain  the  Bishop 
of  London  for  the  other’. 

T  remain,  My  dear  John,  Affectionately  yours 

Js.  Tate. 

Letter  No.  29 

22nd  March  1811.  Richmond. 

Dear  Conviator, 

A  Letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  tells  me  that  the  election  for  a 
representative  is  expected  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  the  27th. 
His  news  bears  the  date  of  19th  March  from  London. 

Musgrave  tells  me  that  you  and  I  are  in  high  respect  and  looked 
upon  as  cordial.  The  contest  may  be  for  both  offices  very  stiff:  at 
least  success  is  not  calculated  upon,  without  a  great  struggle  of 
exertion,  on  our  side. 

Thompson  of  Stanwick’s  vote,  I  fear,  is  for  practical  purposes 
worse  than  doubtful. 

So  Tyas  will  be  our  third  -  lighter  to  carry  thither  -  but  then  less 
weighty  when  he  gets  there.  Remember  xi  a.m.  tomorrow,  and 
punctual  be,  that  I  may  not  complain. 

Yours 

Js.  Tate. 

Musgrave  says  the  very  latest  day  for  the  tryal  Smyth  v  Palmer¬ 
ston  will  be  Thursday  next. 

Letter  No.  30 

Sunday  Ev&. 

7th  April  181 1.  Richmond. 

Intelligence  from  Smyrna  Extraordinary. 

‘You  know  that  a  certain  great  man  of  our  College,  in  his  own 
conceit  a  monstrum  horrendum  ingens1  of  consequence,  but  not  cui 
lumen  ademptum2  -  for  he  never  had  any  -  is  usually  denominated 
the  Saracen's  Head.  Better  and  more  appropriate  would  have  been 
the  Blue  Boar.  Well,  Sir,  this  Subulcus 3 4  Tutor  has  nearly  succeeded 
in  converting  our  College  into  a  Sw/?-Gruntery  to  St.  John’s.  He 
founds  his  law  on  the  connection  of  two  puns  -  Sus*  per  Coll,  and 

1  ‘A  huge  and  dreadful  monster’. 

2  ‘Bereft  of  sight’. 

3  ‘Swineherd’. 

4  ‘Pig’  (Latin). 
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Coll.  Sid.  Sus.  Emmanuel  is  intitled  to  be  next  in  the  firm  as  Sub.- 
Sub  from  the  influence  there  of  the  SWtons  and  the  Roo/-landers. 
The  motto  and  the  cry  of  the  Circean  Triad  is  naturally  taken  from 
the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  0  0  0  0  etzegOs  (ryjTpi  x0t,P0Ll 

Yours 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  31 


1 6th  April  1811.  Richmond . 

Grunts  extraordinary  from  J.  Browne  to  Js  Tate,  communicated 
by  post,  16  April  1811. 

‘As  you  feel  so  great  an  interest  in  everything  relating  to  St. 
John’s,  I  send  you  the  following  toasts,  which  if  you  will  believe 
me,  were  swilled  at  the  great  entertainment  given  on  account  of  the 
success  of  Ld.  Palmerston,  and  which  I  think  may  make  some 
addition  to  your  uo(3oiomxa.’1 2 

i.  St.  John’s  for  ever!  may  she  always  save  her  bacon!  and 
may  her  enemies  find  to  their  cost  that  they  have  got  the 
wrong  sow  by  the  ear ! 

ii.  May  the  advocates  for  Popery  swim  in  troubled  waters, 
until  they  cut  their  own  throats! 

iii.  May  no  future  minister  dare  to  insult  our  feelings  by 
mentioning  a  tax  on  pig  iron ! 

iv.  Confusion  to  the  minister  who,  to  gratify  his  private 
resentments,  shall  endeavour  by  taxing  breweries  to  cause  a 
scarcity  of  grain! 

v.  Much  cry  and  little  wool  to  the  minister,  who  shall  attempt 
by  any  means  or  under  any  pretence  to  fleece  us! 

vi.  The  memory  of  Eumaeus,  the  prime  minister  and  Sioc, 
6cpop(3o<;3  of  Ulysses!  And  may  future  statesmen  emulous 
of  his  great  example  study  to  reunite  those  employments, 
which  false  refinement  and  modern  philosophy  have  too  long 
kept  separate. 

vii.  As  many  teats  as  pigs!  and  may  we  all  have  a  suck! 

viii.  May  the  royal  oak  drop  plenty  of  acorns  for  all  loyal  and 
orthodox  Johnians! 

ix.  Rings  in  the  noses  and  yokes  on  the  necks  of  all  heretics! 

x.  May  the  devil  feast  on  the  hams  of  those  Johnians  who 
embrace  the  heresy  of  the  broad-bottomites ! 

1  ‘Follow  your  mother,  pigs’. 

2  ‘Swinish  offerings’. 

3  ‘God-like  swineherd’. 
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xi.  May  every  heretic  who  endeavours  to  bend  a  Johnian  to 
his  purpose,  find  him  a  pig  of  iron! 

xii.  May  that  good  old  adage  of  our  ancestors  -  ‘please  the 
pigs’  -  never  be  forgotten  or  fall  into  disuse! 

xiii.  May  the  memory  of  David’s  sow  be  embalmed  in  the 
vinous  hilarity  of  the  present  meeting ! 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Chorus. 

U  U  U  U  ItCECT0£  (jLYjTpi  ^OipOL1 

Letter  No.  32 


27th  March  1813.  Richmond. 

My  dear  Richmondian, 

You  cannot  imagine  how  very  painful  a  thing  ambition  is  in  a 
Schoolmaster  -  of  my  complexion  and  temperament. 

A  jealous  fear  has  lately  got  into  the  passage  betwixt  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  me;  that  we  are  breeding  off',  that  we  are  running 
to  seed,  that  our  best  days  are  gone  or  fast  going. 

The  presumption  bred  by  success  is  often  dangerous  to  him  who 
has  enjoyed  it.  But  to  be  presumptuous  on  the  success  of  others, 
is  a  yet  more  dangerous  vanity  ...  if  it  seduce  to  the  neglect  of 
those  talents,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  successful. 

Reflections  like  these,  arise  from  contemplating  the  chances  of  the 
spring  campaign  in  Cambridge,  and  from  certain  symptoms  which 
strike  me  at  home. 

For  the  former  -  I  fear  because  I  love. 

But  of  the  latter  -  to  illustrate  what  I  think  of  arrogance  under 
certain  circumstances  begetting  indolence  - 1  refer  to  the  old 
apologue. 

To  the  melons  said  the  turnips 
‘How  we  melons  swim!’ 

John  Hutton  Fisher  is  slightly  affected,  but  affected  he  certainly  is,  in 
some  part  of  this  apprehension  of  mine. 

‘Peacock  tho.  the  most  infamous  of  bad  writers,  yet  was  second 
wrangler. 

‘Ergo,  in  the  same  degree  as  we  write  badly,  in  the  very  same 
degree  shall  we  stand  on  the  Tripos.’ 

Nego  consequentiam.2  Had  not  a  Richmondian  been  one  of  the 
Moderators,  who  like  Satan  thro’  chaos,  waded  thro*  the  worse 

1  ‘Follow  your  mother,  pigs’. 

*  ‘I  deny  the  consequence’. 


Plate  I.  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  1677-  1850. 

(The  room  containing  the  two  windows  to  the  left  of  the  doorway  was  added  in  1816.) 
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chaos  of  Peacock’s  papers  -  where  would  Peacock  have  been  then  ? 
It  was  believed  at  the  time,  that  had  not  some  of  Peacock’s  papers 
been  downright  illegible  he  must  have  bet  Herschel. 


The  great  fault  of  Fisher’s  writing  is  slovenliness,  partly  in  the 
forming  of  his  letters  which  sometimes  are  but  thin  ghosts  of  alpha¬ 
betical  body,  and  partly  in  the  mismanagement  when  he  writes 
verse,  of  the  line.  A  specimen  may  suffice. 

Fisher.1 

Qui  fit  Maecenas  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem 
seu  ratio  dederit  seu  fors  objecerit  ilia 
contentus  vivat :  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 


Tate. 

Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem 
Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  objecerit,  ilia 
Contentus  vivat :  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ?2 


Had  I  not  imitated  J.  H.  F.  in  leaving  space  on  the  left  hand, 
without  considering  at  all,  what  may  be  wanted  before  we  come  to 
the  close  at  the  right;  my  copy  would  present  what  I  deem,  a  clear 
way  of  exhibiting  to  the  mind  thro’  the  eye  what  it  is  wanted  to 
convey.  More  of  this  when  we  meet.  Remind  me. 

Fine  Writing,  superstitious  exactness,  silver-pen  flourishes,  I  want 
not.  Only  John  Hutton  Fisher,  write  strong  and  clear  with  some 
respect  to  your  master’s  eye.  In  short,  write  like  your  master  -  even 
when  he  writes  as  now,  in  haste:  and  no  body  will  find  fault  with  you. 

The  last  set  of  verses  he  brought  me,  were  very  far  from  dis¬ 
creditable  in  themselves;  but  so  abominably  written,  that  I  actually 
read  them  with  difficulty  and  pain. 

Let  him  be  interdicted,  toties  quoties,3  from  Marske! 

I  have  little  time  even  for  such  correspondence  as  this.  But  it 
regards  a  lad,  whom  I  am  most  anxious  to  serve  -  unless  by  gross 
neglect  he  continues  to  offend  me. 

Ever  yours, 

James  Tate. 

Fugel  man  -  not  awkward  squad ! 

1  This  is  sketchily  written  with  a  large  margin  left  on  the  left  and  very 
crowded  on  the  right  with  words  forced  on  to  the  line  below. 

2  ‘Why  is  it,  Maecenas,  that  no  one  lives  content  with  his  chosen  lot,  or 
that  which  chance  has  thrust  upon  him,  but  praises  those  who  follow  a  different 
path  ?’ 

3  ‘As  many  times  as  he  does  this’. 
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Letter  No.  33.1 

10th  February  1814.  Richmond. 

My  dear  John, 

Your  late  danger  on  Whitcliffe  Edge  made  me  tremble.  Ellis  has 
shuddered  at  the  reflection  of  it. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  your  mind,  that  whatever  a  man  does  in  the 
relations  which  nature  entails  upon  him,  he  is  triply  bound  by  these 
which  he  voluntarily  takes  upon  himself  -  the  duties  of  friendship, 
the  obligations  which  partnership  creates. 

You  are  not  your  own  to  dispose  of,  now.  Nor  ought  you  as  an 
honest  man,  forgive  my  boldness,  to  hazard  a  life  on  which  the 
happiness  or  welfare  of  so  many  worthy  persons  hinges. 

I  never  was  more  deeply  in  earnest,  since  I  handled  a  pen. 
Believe  me,  Dear  John, 

Most  affectionately  and  interestedly  yours. 

James. 


Letter  No.  34 

12th  October  1814.  Richmond. 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  will  oblige  me  to  weigh  well  the  considerations  inclosed.  I 
repeat  it:  with  me  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  any  earthly  motive 
but  Fisher’s  welfare.  If  I  have  not  already  proved  that  truth  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  room  now  for  further  demonstration. 

Yours  ever 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  Peacock  left  me  this  evening.  He  is  a  very  noble  fellow. 

What  I  shall  now  state  concerning  the  Sizar’s  is  not  forced  from 
me  to  serve  any  specific  purpose  of  friendship  or  favor,  but  what  my 
own  experience  as  a  Sizar  of  Trinity  has  compell’d  me  to  think,  and 
which  is  most  particularly  applicable  to  the  case  in  question. 

(1)  The  emoluments  of  a  Sizarship  are  very  trifling,  and  in  all 
probability  in  the  case  of  a  prudent  and  economical  man,  even 
supposing  he  should  not  get  a  scholarship,  would  not  make  a 
difference  of  expence  of  more  than  150£  in  his  whole  academical 
education.  The  difference  would  be  much  less  in  the  case  of  Fisher 
who,  from  his  known  requirements  must  [if  Pensioner  J.T.]  be  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  in  the  course  of  his  second  year;  and  the  advant¬ 
ages  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  merely,  which  a  scholarship  confers, 
are  at  least  equal  to  any  which  a  Sizar  may  enjoy. 

1  On  the  back  is  a  note  -  in  Hutton’s  handwriting  -  ‘Necessary  advice  to 
people  travelling  in  the  Snows’. 
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(2)  But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  which  in  Fisher’s  case  is 
much  more  important.  If  he  be  a  Sizar,  he  must  be  the  last  Scholar 
of  the  year :  and  as  all  elections  to  fellowships  are  made  in  the  order 
of  seniority,  whatever  fellows  of  his  own  year  may  be  elected  along 
with  him,  he  necessarily  must  be  the  lowest.  And  even  that  very 
circumstance,  were  two  candidates  nearly  equal  in  merit,  would  be 
a  positive  disadvantage  and  might  give  the  fellowship  to  his  opponent 
who  was  senior. 

(3)  It  is  needless  to  say  of  what  very  great  importance  to  a  man 
who  may  reside  in  College  for  any  time,  the  advantage  of  seniority 
must  be. 

In  my  own  case  if  I  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  succeed 
this  time,  I  must  have  been  the  last  of  6  or  7  fellows,  who  most 
probably  will  be  elected,  of  my  own  year. 

(4)  The  Sizars  at  present  if  I  may  judge  from  report  are  with 
little  exception  a  most  disreputable  set;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  associating  with  those  in  whose  company  you  are  perpetually 
thrown.  Besides,  they  are  a  particular  rank,  and  that  the  lowest; 
and  a  man  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  introduced  to  the 
best  company  of  his  own  year  in  College,  when  a  natural  prejudice 
sets  in  so  strongly  against  him.  I  have  experienced  this  disadvantage 
myself  in  a  most  particular  manner :  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  end 
of  two  years  residence,  that  I  was  able  to  associate  with  the  superior 
men  of  my  own  year.  Indeed,  a  man  may  be  easily  ruined  by  his 
first  connections:  and  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  firmness  to 
resist  the  contagion  of  the  low  manners  and  vicious  propensities  of 
men  with  whom  it  is  necessary  partially  to  associate.  The  difference 
of  respectability  is  very  considerable:  and  the  injury  which  a  man 
like  Fisher  might  sustain,  is  incomparably  greater,  than  any  emolu¬ 
ment  which  he  ever  can  receive. 

(5)  It  is  not  true  that  because  a  man  is  a  pensioner,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  more  company  in  the  way  of  entertainment  than  a 
Sizar  himself.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  residence,  it  is 
never  expected  that  some  men  and  particularly  studious  men  should 
give  any  expensive  parties  whatever. 

This  is  the  unbiass’d  opinion  of  one  who  is  sincerely  anxious  for 
Fisher’s  welfare. 

Geo.  Peacock. 


Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  Peacock’s  opinion.  He  offered  it  to  me, 
without  any  hint  of  either  judgment  or  wish  on  my  part.  Croft  and 
Musgrave  hold  the  same  doctrine,  as  strongly  as  Peacock.  And 
Macfarlan,  I  understand,  declares,  that  if  he  could  not  afford  to 
send  a  son  as  pensioner,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  he  would  not 
send  him  at  all. 
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(6)  You  must  understand,  then,  that  since  our  time  matters  are 
wonderfully  altered.  For  a  long  while  the  Sizars  at  Trinity  gained 
a  great  majority  of  the  prizes  and  formed  a  very  large  part  of  the 
fellows.  It  is  now  quite  different:  and  the  Pensioners  supply, 
generally  speaking,  the  talents  and  respectability  of  the  College. 

On  all  hands,  I  have  heard  that  the  present  set  of  Sizars  are  a 
very  raffish  set,  with  only  few  exceptions.  Fisher  wants  elevating  in 
character  as  far  as  certain  points  are  concerned :  depression  in  these 
points  would  injure  him  most  deeply. 

And  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  not  - 1  cannot  have  -  one 
earthly  purpose  to  answer  by  this  earnest  recommendation  of  what 
these  friends  of  mine  first  suggested.  No  hint  of  mine  led  the  way. 

Nor  does  Fisher  know  one  word  of  all  this.  Decide  therefore  as 
his  friend  and  guardian.  But  do  it  without  much  loss  of  time.  As 
he  sets  off  on  Monday  next,  a  Letter  ought  to  precede  him  -  if  he 
is  to  become  Pensioner.  And  -  Nota  bene  -  unless  he  changes  now, 
he  cannot  change  till  Easter  1817  whatever  inconvenience  may 
attend  his  belonging  to  the  table  of  the  Sizars  all  the  time  between. 
If  he  change  now,  he  will  have  all  the  benefit  of  that  seniority  which 
belongs  to  his  admission  as  it  stands  at  present:  otherwise,  it  will 
be  as  Peacock  has  explained  it. 

Yours  ever 
Is.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  35 


28th  December  1814.  Richmond. 

No.  1.  Courier  Monday,  26  Decr  1814. 

Official  authority. 

Peace  signed  with  America  at  Ghent  on  Saturday  the  24th. 
Notes  and  Comments  - 

Jam  redit  et  virgo*,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna.1 
Tobacco  lowered,  price  of  lead  up  again. 

No.  2.  Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  intelligence  of  this  day.  I  would 
not  leave  you  to  gather  tidings  of  such  moment  from  the  obscure 
rumor  of  a  postman. 

Yours  fraternally  and  pacifically 

James  Tate. 

*  Virgo,  virginis,  inde  Virginia  and  inde  tertium  quiddam  =  ‘Virgin,  hence 
the  name  Virginia,  and  thence  a  third  connection*. 


1  ‘Now  even  the  virgin  comes  back  again,  the  rule  of  Saturn  returns’.  (N.B. 
Saturn  was  supposed  to  have  ruled  the  world  in  an  age  of  plenty  and  innocence 
before  Jupiter). 
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Letter  No.  36 

20th  April  1815.  Richmond. 

Thursday,  noon. 

One  such  Guardian  and  one  such  mother  would  tantalise  all  the 
Tates  and  baffle  all  the  Brasses  in  the  world. 

I  speak  advisedly  -  with  some  fear  and  some  sorrow. 

Fisher  has  no  time  to  lose,  nor  any  talent  to  spare. 

If  he  does  not  continue  to  rise,  he  will  very  soon  begin  to  fall. 

6  (xy)  yevoLTO.1 

So  prays 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  37 

25th  May  1815.  Richmond. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Atkinson  whose  kindness  I  have  experienced  in  erecting  the 
Temple2  which  adorns  the  West  end  of  the  School  of  Richmond,  has 
undertaken  .  .  .  (tho  we  must  contrive  as  an  opulent  parish,  to 
requite  his  labor  somewhat  better)  .  .  .  the  task  of  seeing  our  miser¬ 
able  Church  at  Marske  put  once  more  -  longo  post  tempore3  -  into 
Christian  repair. 

His  frequent  journeys  thro  Marske  will  enable  him  to  do  this  with 
comparatively  small  cost  of  time  and  trouble. 

You  stated  to  me  at  our  agreable  meeting  yesterday,  that  the 
workmen  are  ready.  Empower  Mr.  Atkinson  to  employ  them:  and 
he  will  do  the  rest  -  Church-stones  being  found  for  the  purpose  of 
ecclesiastical  re-edification.  That  must  be  supposed. 

Yours  ever 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  38 


6th  September  1815.  Richmond. 

Wednesday  noon. 

My  dear  Sir, 

When  I  was  enjoying  the  thought  of  this  delightful  weather  for 
the  general  harvest  and  specifically  for  the  business  of  roofing  my 

1  ‘May  this  never  occur*;  ‘God  forbid*. 

2  This  is  Tate’s  joking  description  of  the  very  modest  room,  some  10  ft. 
square,  which  was  added  in  1815  to  the  Churchyard  School.  It  is  shown  on 
Plate  I.  (Facing  p.  29). 

3  ‘After  a  long  time*. 
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end  of  Marske  Church  which  I  could  not  but  believe  was  now  in  a 
state  of  great  advancement  - 

only  think  of  my  consternation,  on  casually  seeing  Mr.  Atkinson 
this  morning,  to  find,  that  I  am  to  be  put  off  another  fortnight  by 
the  slates  being  taken  away  by  some  other  person  which  I  ought  to 
have  had  for  my  use. 

I  am  ready  to  pay  any  money  which  this  expensive  job  may  cost; 
and  all  my  anxiety  for  several  months  has  been  to  get  it  done.  The 
Parish  may  like  a  quarrel  with  the  Bishop:  I  cannot  stand  such  a 
thing,  directly,  or  in  its  consequences. 

Again,  I  refer  myself  to  you  for  protection  and  help ;  and  praying 
that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  see  my  wishes  forwarded  without 
any  delay, 

I  am  as  ever  most  faithfully  and  affectionately  Yours 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  39 

22nd  March  1816.  Richmond. 

Wednesday  noon. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  that  I  find  Fisher  to  have  been 
driven  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  by  this  confounded  epidemic  at 
Cambridge,  at  a  period  so  critical  to  his  interests  in  College  and 
still  more  to  the  high  game  for  which  it  behoves  him  to  stir  all  his 
best  faculties,  in  the  University. 

I  must  therefore  sacredly  beseech  his  Guardian  and  his  mother  .  .  . 
to  let  him  take  lodgings  at  Richmond  and  in  this  seat  of  the  Muses 
devote  himself  to  that  Greek  which  is  known  to  flourish  here. 

A  day  -  or  even  two  -  at  Marske,  (even  with  the  loss  of  so  many 
in  coming  from  and  returning  to  Cambridge),  I  shall  grant  excov 
aexovTi  y£  More  must  not  be  expected.  We  have  not  an 

hour  to  throw  away  now.  Others  will  work  if  we  are  idle. 

Ever,  My  dear  John,  affectionately  Yours 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  40 

5th  February  1817.  Richmond. 

‘The  gravamina  of  the  Petitioners  from  Swaledale  are  briefly 
these:  that  the  mines  bring  all  the  labouring  poor  into  the  Parish, 
enjoy  their  labour  while  strong  and  healthy,  and  leave  the  exclusive 
task  of  maintaining  their  poverty  and  sickness  -  to  the  land. 

1  ‘Of  free  will  but  with  heart  unwilling’.  Iliad  iv,  43. 
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In  short,  the  Proprietors  of  the  mines  get  all  the  Saccharum 
Saturni,1  and  the  landowners  have  nothing  for  their  share  -  but  the 
Acetate  of  lead.' 

In  writing  to  my  friend  Lawrence  Dundas,  as  the  poor  Curate  of 
Downholme,  tonight,  such  is  my  mineralogical  joke.  ‘Not  so  bad’ 
.  .  .  quo’  John  Brasse,  when  he  commends  a  pun  of  his  own. 

Next  Sunday,  contrary  to  what  strict  duty  required,  I  have  en¬ 
tangled  by  bad  calculation  to  be  a  morning  day  at  Downholme.  If 
you  be  at  Marske,  I  shall  venture  to  dine  with  you  -  otherwise, 
caenaturus  domi.2 

Yours, 

Js.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  41 


13th  February  1817.  Richmond. 

Last  night,  my  dear  Sir,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  owed  you 
a  letter;  and  you  will  accept  this  as  a  very  autoschediastic  attempt  to 
supply  that  defect. 

You  must  know  then,  that  your  Swedish  turnips  disagreed  with 
me  hugely :  they  rebuked  me  during  the  afternoon,  and  they  purged 
me  in  the  Evening. 

•  ••••••• 

(Nor  is  this  an  idle  question:  for  every  year  that  comes,  brings 
some  minute  enquiry  or  other  about  these  sacerdotal  secularities ; 
which  we  have  to  answer,  if  not  upon  our  honors,  upon  our  rever¬ 
ences  at  least.) 


First  Day  of  New  Coin  issued. 


Most  Cordially  yours, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  42 

28th  July  1817.  Richmond. 

What  have  you  to  say,  my  dear  Sir,  for  neglecting  to  send  down 
by  me  yesterday  the  two  books  of  fluxions  the  one  and  Logarithms 
the  other  to  the  Professor  of  Grumbling? 

And  what  have  I  the  Professor  of  Greek  to  say  for  my  neglect? 

1  ‘Sugar  of  Saturn*.  (N.B.  Saturn  was  the  Roman  god  of  agriculture). 

2  ‘I  intend  to  dine  at  home*. 
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Pray:  do  the  requisite  by  the  first  philosophical*  conveyance, 
or  you  will  find  Cause  to  repent  it. 

Yours 

Js.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  43 

1817.  Richmond. 

[ ....  I  owed  you  a  letter  .  .  .  .  ] 

(a)  xWho  the  Devil  wants  either  your  letter  or  you? 

[ .  .  .  .  Your  Swedish  turnips  disagreed  with  me]. 

(p)  You  might  have  eaten  good  potatoes,  as  I  did.  Who  the  Devil 
said  you,  nay?  The  Kirk  Maister  offered  to  help  you.  He 
could  have  done  no  more  for  his  Lair  Father. 

My  Swedes  disagreed  with  him !  purged  him  and  rebuked  him ! 
Did  they  ?  Their  forefathers  did  as  much  for  a  greater  man  - 
John  Sobieski.  - ‘Zounds,  ’Squire!  He  was  King  of  Poland, 
man!  You  mean  Charles  the  xiith  ...  a  far  better  comparison 
too.  He  was  as  mad  as  a  Schoolmaster .’  Gracioso.  (Lope  de 
Vega.) 

[I  christened  three  of  the  glebe  fields  on  Saturday.] 

(y)  Christened  fields  on  a  Saturday  -  good !  Called  them  Stripes ! ! 
O  Pedant,  TU7tTco1 2-ing  it  eternally  from  Dan  to  Beer  Sheba. 

[Mr.  Hick  -  Tate’s  Curate  at  Marske.] 

(S)  Could  not  engage  a  Curate  without  consulting  the  Sortes 
Virgilianae3 .... 

Hie  vir,  hie  est,  tibi  quern  promitti  saepius  audis  -  Augustus 
Caesar. |4  ....  Curate  of  Marske,  inimitable!  If  he  save 
Thompson  from  sleep  at  a  given  inclination  of  the  Sun  in  the 
dog  days,  more  inimitable  still ! ! 

Aeneas  to  wit,  Solus  hie  inflexit  sensusj5  .  .  .  kept  him  awake. 
[ . . .  ut  nihil  paeniteat  horum  agrorum  neque  me  neque  ilium.]6 

*  Metonymia,  for  conveyance  of  things  philosophical, 
f  Aen.  vi,  791.  t  Aen.  iv,  22.  Dido  loquitur. 

1  These  refer  to  words,  phrases  and  sentences  occurring  earlier  in  the  letter. 
These  are  noted  in  [  ]  above. 

2  ‘I  beat’;  ‘inflict  stripes’,  tutcto  was  the  stock  verb  in  the  old  Greek 
grammars. 

3  ‘The  prophecies  of  Virgil’. 

4  ‘This,  this  is  the  man  whom  you  hear  promised  to  you  so  often,  Augustus 
Caesar’. 

3  ‘He  alone  changed  my  feelings’. 

6  ‘So  that  neither  I  nor  he  may  be  displeased  in  any  way  with  this  land*. 
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(e)  Nihil  me  paenitet  hujus  nasi  .  .  .  Nec  est  eur  paeniteat.1  My 
nose  you  see,  Mr.  Rector  ...  (he  was  not  then  double  Deified, 
it  is  very  clear.  E.)  .  .  .  can  catch  you  at  a  piece  of  plagiary. 
-  Miss  Pye  for  a  Sermon.  Eye!  - 

[What  should  be  the  rate  per  acre  for  me  to  let  it  at?] 

(Q  Cacophonous  barbarian  -  ‘to  let  it  at’  -  Garays2 

[ ....  in  the  lower  regions  .  .  .  .] 

(73)  ‘The  lower  regions’  .  .  .  kind,  but  not  intended  so.  Yes.  My 
heaven  lies  at  Cordilleras. 

(Sky  and  weather  in  great  abundance.  E.  not  much  earthly 
produce.  E.2dus.) 

[ .  .  .  .  my  nativity  Saint  .  .  .  .] 

(0)  Well,  well,  let  us  part  good  friends  .  .  .  James  Tate  ...  11 
June  ...  St.  Barnabas  ...  1771  ..  .  good  saint!  good  fellow! 
He  invented  a  word  to  denote  our  occasional  meeting  - 

Convinium,  scilicet.3 

Qu.  that  ‘Barnaby’  my  now  tenant.  Has  he  a  right,  unless  he 
eat  Swedish  turnips  overnight,  to  go  to  Downholme,  when 
Marske  is  his  parish-Church  ? 

Curatus  negat.*4 
Letter  No.  44 


1817. 


Crown,  Harrogate. 


.  .  .  .  In  the  meanwhile,  if  you  observe  a  lively  old  fellow,  witty, 
flirtatious,  and  productive  of  that  chearfulness  in  others  which  he 
enjoys  above  measure  in  his  own  person  .  <  .  envied  by  the  men, 
adored  by  the  women,  courted  by  all;  take  my  word  for  it,  that  old 
fellow  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  .  .  .  very  much  at  your 
service  .... 

Old  Doctor  Tate. 

St.  Swithin’s  Wet  day. 

P.S.  At  dinner,  brilliant,  burning  -  and  eating  -  in  oxygen. 

After  dinner,  not  eclipsed  as  elswhere, 

but  shines  on  and  in  a  small  measure  drinks. 

*  Hiatus  valde  deflendus.  (=  ‘here  occurs  a  most  regrettable  gap’). 


1  ‘This  nose  does  not  displease  me  in  any  way  .  .  .  nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  it  should’. 

8  ‘Away  with  you*. 

3  ‘Namely,  a  drinking  party’. 

4  ‘The  curate  denies’. 
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At  tea,  not  comatose  or  tiresome, 

but  cometic,  comical,  and  meteorous. 

J.T. 


Letter  No.  45 


14th  August  1817.  Richmond. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  the  present  melancholy  state  of  the  weather  overhead  and 
underfoot,  how  is  a  miserable  marcher  like  myself  to  meditate  a 
movement  to  the  mountains  of  Cordilleras? 

While  you  therefore  are  drinking  -  ‘Success  to  breeding  in  all  its 
branches’ !  -  let  me  be  allowed,  in  the  discharge  of  my  proper  duty, 
to  be  feeding  certain  lean  stock  of  mine  for  the  Market  of  Cambridge. 
The  fair  begins  in  October  next;  and  lasts  for  eight  months. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation;  with  my  love  to  the 
Rector  of  Downholme,  my  duty  to  the  Curate  of  Marske,  and  to 
yourself  the  assurance,  that  tho’  absent  from  Cordilleras  I  am  yet 
most  cordially 

Yours  James  Tate. 

P.S.  How  did  you  like  the  young  Heifer  from  Huntingdon  Meadows  ? 


Letter  No.  46 


19th  October  1817. 

A.  Cordillera's  Dinner  - 

Toasts.  No.  1. 
Success  to  breeding 
in  all  its  branches ! 


Richmond. 


Friday  - 

15  August 
1817. 


B.  Proceedings 

of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society. 

Marriages.  No.  17.  Thursday, 

14  Augt.  1817. 

At  the  Abbey  Church 

by  the  Revd.  Chs.  Musgrave  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge, 

the  Revd.  John  Brass,  late  fellow  of  the  College  aforesaid, 
and  now  Vicar  of  Aysgarth  in  the  County  of  York,  to  Miss  Bell 
Milner  of  Richmond  in  the  aforesaid  County. 


Copia  Vera  ....  James  Tate, 

Clerk  in  Orders. 

What  possible  connection  there  can  be,  my  dear  Sir,  betwixt  the 
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articles  A  and  B  .  .  .  except  that  of  ocnrepov  TipoTepov1  (vulgarly 
called,  Cart  before  Horse)  it  is  not  for  me  to  divine.  What  says 
your  book  of  Logarithms  ? 


Place .  Yarker’s  front  room. 

Time  . . _  Saturday  ...  18  Octr.  1817.  iv  .  .  .  ix  p.m. 


Occasion  . .  Market  Club  .  .  .  adjourned  from  the  preceding 
Saturday  .... 


Company 

Mr.  Errington 
„  WyclifFe 
„  Pybus 
„  Colling 
„  T.  Lax 
„  Js.  Tate 


Lord  Dundas 

in  the  Chair  - 
Sheldon  Cradock 
Capt.  Geo.  Dundas  R.N. 
Ths.  Boothe  .... 

Jaques  .... 

Ferguson  .... 

Fr.  Hartley. 

Roast  pigeons  ‘at  the  end  of  a  feast’  - 

Wm.  Close. 


Beefstakes 
cum 
multis 
aliis2 
good  things 


Toast  _ principal  .... 

‘Good  crops  .... 

and  regular  markets!’ 
from  the  Chair. 


Prorsus  iucunde  caenam  produximus  illam  !3 

At  such  a  dinner  how  could  you  be  absent?  Nobody  knows 
where  you  are  to  be  found. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  our  President  .  .  .  non  est 
inventus,4  fined  accordingly. 

At  the  last  dinner  when  the  Passengers  of  the  Downholme  Dilly 
and  of  the  Marske  Mail  met,  the  Squire’s  Head  did  it’s  duty  well 
and  handsomely. 

The  Squire  was  not  there. 

So,  fearful  of  finding  the  Landlord  of  Marske  from  home  Jane 
and  I  today  rode  to  Downholme  .  .  .  and  rode  back  to  Richmond. 

Last  night,  Cradock  and  I  .  .  .  staid  behind  the  rest  for  an  hour’s 
talk,  dry  as  pepper. 

While  our  President  was  in  the  Chair,  we  whipped  half  a  crown, 
at  two  flagellations. 

After  he  left  it,  Wycliffe  . .  .  (O  tempora !  O  mores  !5)  . . .  proposed, 
that  we  should  take  two  bottles  out  of  the  fund  of  the  Club  to 
drink  the  President’s  Good  Health!  Nem.  Con. 

Js.  Tate. 


1  ‘The  second  thing  put  first’. 

1  ‘With  many  other’. 

8  ‘We  prolonged  that  dinner  in  an  agreeable  manner’. 

4  ‘He  was  not  found’. 

5  ‘What  terrible  times  we  live  in!  How  morals  have  deteriorated’. 
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Letter  No.  47 

1st  January  1818.  Richmond. 

To  the  Firm  of  //utton,  Robson,  Other,  &  Simpson. 

Your  initials  examined  for  matter  of  sport 

Might  seem  to  demonstrate  you  grow  worse  and  worse: 

For  your  number’s  not  quite  long  enough  to  be  SHORT, 

And  the  whole  posse  of  you  can’t  muster  a  HORSE. 


Verses  acrostic 

In  the  lines  you  have  sent  me  I  plainly  can  see 
An  author  of  no  very  low  degree 
Methinks  he’s  a  poet,  there  runs  thro’  each  line 
Enough  quite  of  wisdom  to  shew  the  divine 
Sincere  in  his  efforts  and  wishes  to  shine. 

Transposing  four  letters  at  present’s  his  fort 
A  student  in  science,  yet  lover  of  sport 
Transporting  your  thoughts  to  the  regions  of  wit 
Enforcing  your  laughter  at  every  hit. - 

Letter  No.  48 


5th  January  1818.  Richmond. 

My  dear  ’Squire, 

Instead  of  vainly  amusing  your  ears  with  rhyme,  allow  me  to 
assail  your  mind  with  reason.  Having  observed,  that  amongst 
friends  at  this  time  of  the  year  presents  are  given  to  strengthen  the 
kind  affections,  I  am  inclined  to  try  whether  some  such  process  may 
not  be  useful  to  kindle  new  love,  not  less  than  to  fuel  old  friendship. 

A  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Hymen  for  the  fruits  of  wedlock  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  the  list  of  your  gallant  exploits. 

Operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuorum  est.1  And  meeting  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  with  a  book  which  treats  of  difficult  passages  in  naviga¬ 
tion  it  occurred  to  me,  that  you  might  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
perusal  thereof.  Is  not  life  a  voyage?  And  who  may  venture  to 
make  for  the  port  of  Matrimony,  if  not  a  well  equipped  Master 
like  yourself? 

Try  North  East  and  North  West.  If  that  don’t  answer,  even  put 
ship  about,  and  try  South  West  and  South  East.  In  the  thirty  two 
points  of  the  compass,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  indeed,  if  you 
did  not  compass  the  conjugate  diameter.  The  way  in  which  I  hit 
the  point  of  Doctors’  Commons  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  (not 
that  other  cape  which  sits  so  very  ill  on  a  husband’s  coat)  -  began 

1  ‘This,  believe  me,  is  part  of  your  efforts’. 


TO  JOHN  HUTTON 
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at  least  ex  diametro  on  a  supper  table  in  Gower  Street,  one  evening 
of  January  1796. 

There’s  a  device  to  make  the  fortune  of  an  Astrologer!  in  Moor’s 
Almanack,  for  1819. 

And  so  ex  diametro1  came  the  Conjugal  union  of  James  Tate  and 
Margaret  Wallis. 


N.B.  and  quite  changing  the  metaphor  ...  if  you  want  a  tye  for  the 
heifer  of  Huntingdon  bridge,  apply  to  Ottiwell  Tomlin,  Gentleman, 
not  to  John  Fall,  Rope  Maker  and  Supper  Eater.  The  former 
answers  exceedingly  well  by  the  aid  of  Christopher  Goodwill  at 
any  time  in  the  morning:  the  later,  besides  much  nice  calculation 
from  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  requires  the  extraordinary  advantage 
of  a  Saturday  night  with  much  fermented  liquor  -  not  at  the  old 
humerus  Orionis2  -  but  at  the  New  Shoulder  of  George  Croft. 


A  truce  with  nonsense!  for  such  your  obstinate  celibacy  deems 
it  -  unconquerable  0[ld]  B[achelor].  You  hate  marriage,  for  your¬ 
self.  Friendship,  I  am  sure,  you  love  and  value.  And  I  cannot  help 
telling  you  ...  on  Miss  Ellen  Wallis’s  authority,  that  nothing  could 
be  kinder,  more  devoted  and  filial,  than  Mr.  Ward’s  attention 
lately  to  poor  dear  old  Cuit.  -  Don’t  be  in  this  town  again ,  without 
going  to  see  him  -  one  Addio  at  least,  felt,  tho  not  called  so. 

Yours 

Js.  Tate. 


1  ‘From  diametrically  opposite’. 

2  ‘Shoulder  of  Orion’. 
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Letter  No.  49 


Sunday  Evening. 

24th  January  1819.  Richmond. 


Richmond 

Wranglers. 

1802 

9th 

. .  Macfarlan 

1810  .. 

14 

. .  Musgrave 

1811  .. 

6 

. .  Brasse 

1813  .. 

2 

. .  Peacock 

1814  .. 

10  &  11 

. .  Musgrave  &  Croft 

1815  . . 

14 

. .  Beckett 

1816  .. 

10 

. .  Sheepshanks 

1818  .. 

8 

. .  Fisher 

1819  .. 

8 

. .  Thorp 

Letter  No.  50 

21st  January  1821.  Richmond. 

My  dear  friend, 

How  delighted  I  was  to  see  you  so  well,  so  stout,  in  such  very 
good  looks,  on  that  Saturday  you  last  called  here! 

But  it  grieves  me  beyond  measure  to  hear  again  that  you  are  once 
more  unwell  and  out  of  sorts.  Do,  my  dear  friend,  do  consider  your 
importance  to  many  of  us;  and  remember,  that  you  have  no  right 
to  hazard  the  quitting  of  those  sacred  duties  in  life,  which  your 
kind  and  friendly  heart  has  once  urged  you  to  undertake.  You  are 
not  at  your  own  disposal :  for  the  loss  of  you  -  which  God  forbid ! 
.  .  .  would  be  felt  most  cruelly  ...  by  no  one  as  left  destitute,  more 
deeply,  in  the  time  of  need,  than  by  myself.  And  who  is  there,  that 
would  or  could  supply  your  place  amongst  us,  if  you  should  un¬ 
happily  be  taken  away.  Think  of  all  this,  again  and  again ! 

Ever  affectionately  and  faithfully  Yours 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  This  rheumatic  fever  has  shaken  me;  and  I  still  am  carried  to 
the  school. 


Letter  No.  51 


1st  May  1821.  Richmond. 

Tuesday,  i.  p.m. 

My  dear  Esquire, 

Having  just  written  an  excuse  to  the  Mayor  (the  second  this  year 
of  the  kind)  for  not  dining  with  him  on  Thursday  next,  I  may  as 
well  trouble  you  with  my  apology  for  the  Scientific. 


TO  JOHN  HUTTON 
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For  this  once  then,  be  kind  enough  to  dispense  with  my  appearing 
among  you  on  that  occasion.  I  am  in  no  heart  for  mirth  and  meeting 
just  now.  Since  the  Sedan  Chair  was  discarded,  the  rheumatism  in 
my  larboard  timbers  has  resumed  its  fretfulness.  And  it  behoves  me 
to  be  exceedingly  careful  - 1  cannot  afford  a  second  imprisonment. 
Where  the  third  would  be  .  .  .  ask  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 


I  am,  as  ever,  my  dear  Sir,  most  truely,  Yours, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  52 


24th  December  1821.  Richmond. 

My  dear  ’Squire, 

Having  long  delayed  to  finish  the  tribute  to  poor  Mr.  Temple’s 
memory,  I  am  now  deeply  engaged  in  ascertaining  a  few  particulars 
which  regard  his  birth,  parentage,  and  connections. 

In  aid  of  other  means,  the  Graduati  Cantabrigienses  must  be 
consulted.  Pray,  then,  against  tomorrow  if  we  live  so  long,  find 
me  that  book;  and  all  the  points  on  which  I  want  its  information, 
I  will  put  upon  paper,  so  that  the  task  of  extracting  alone  will  remain. 

By  the  bye,  your  Father  was  contemporary  at  Coxwold  School 
with  Anthony  Temple. 

Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours 

Js.  Tate. 

P.S.  Could  your  bounty  this  cold  weather  aid  Mrs.  Tate’s  culinary 
wants  ...  by  a  Christmas  gift  -  of  one  or  two  big  red  cabbages 
for  pickling  ? 


Letter  No.  53l 


23rd  November  1823.  Richmond. 

Sunday  evening. 

My  dear  friend, 

Were  the  Church  and  its  Ministers  happy  enough  to  enjoy  your 
countenance,  we  should  have  little  cause  to  complain  of  Mr.  Wilson 
being  a  Non  Conformist  or  of  a  nucleus  of  Rustic  Non-Cons  existing 
in  the  front  of  his  house. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Squire  of  the  Parish  being  constant  in 
his  non  appearance  renders  it  a  difficult  and  delicate  task  to  rebuke 
his  tenants  and  workmen  for  not  coming  to  Church.  In  this  matter, 

1  Hutton’s  comment  on  the  back  of  this  letter  -  ‘Tempero  ecclesiastic 
querulousness’. 
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I  have  to  accuse  myself  of  anything  in  the  world  rather  than  of 
asperity  and  inquisition.  It  was  only  on  Sunday  last,  that  Mr.  Foss 
volunteered  an  apology  -  at  Marske  -  for  not  attending  divine 
Service  there:  today,  when  I  relieved  my  quondam  Pupil  Atkinson 
in  part  of  the  duty  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Mr.  Foss  with  the  Mayor  and 
others  of  the  Corporation  formed  a  considerable  part  of  our  audience. 

Would  you,  my  dear  friend,  like  your  own  person  and  authority 
to  be  set  at  nought  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carter?  In  the 
person  of  Mr.  Hick,  my  Curate,  can  I  -  ought  I  -  to  be  indifferent, 
if  disrespect  is  shown?  You  cannot,  I  fear,  bring  yourself  to  attend 
the  Church :  let  no  refractory  rustic  imagine  that  you  encourage  him 
in  non-attendance! 

Ever  fraternally  yours,  James  Tate. 

Letter  No.  54 

24th  March  1825.  Richmond. 

Thursday,  ten  minutes  before  iii. 

My  dear  High  Sheriff, 

Having  all  the  inside  of  the  Coach  without  companion  from  York 
to  Northallerton  I  ‘divided  myself  and  went  to  buffets’  ...  on  the 
grand  point. 

To  publish  -  or  not  to  publish  -  for  to  print  was  a  point  quite 
decided  before  I  left  York. 

A  third  party  in  imagination  entered  the  lists  of  controversy  or 
amicable  suit  rather. 

The  High  Sheriff  ...  to  wit,  and  thus  involved.  If  he  will  suffer 
portraiture,  I  will  suffer  publication.  ‘Done,’  said  the  High  Sheriff, 
being  caught  on  the  sudden.  A  bargain’s  a  bargain. 

And  I  now  proceed  accordingly.  Beg  our  worthy  Associate  to  go 
to  the  Printers  whose  names  he  will  find  in  the  next  page,  and 
request  them  to  undertake  the  printing  with  all  reasonable  expedition 
of  my  Assize  Sermon  which  I  shall  send  by  instalments  tomorrow, 
if  it  please  God,  on  Saturday  and  on  Sunday. 

I  write  so  strong  a  hand  and  so  distinct,  tell  them,  that  they  will 
not  need  to  send  the  sheets  for  correction  to  Richmond. 

To  Mr.  Mewburne  aside. 

God  bless  you  all!  Don’t  forget  my  silk  waste  band  to  the 
Cassock.  And  bring  a  few  cards  of  the  High  Sheriff’s  with  you. 

Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

My  High  Sheriff  and  H.S.’s  Associate, 

Yours,  James  Tate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  &  Sons,  High  Ousegate,  Printers,  York. 

I  should  like  a  handsome  octavo,  and  about  250  copies. 


TO  JOHN  HUTTON 
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Letter  No.  55 


31st  March  1825.  Richmond. 

My  dear  High  Sheriff, 

Mere  miscolourings  or  oblique  perversions  or  sinister  statements  - 
one  cannot  easily  set  right. 

Downright  lyes  admit  of  downright  contradictions.  And  here’s 
a  fair  specimen!1 

By  tomorrow’s  express  from  Catterick  bridge  I  shall  contrive  to 
send  a  few  copies  of  this  for  distribution  as  a  handbill  in  York. 

Perhaps  our  kind  friend  the  Sheriff  Associate  may  help  us  in 
giving  the  Paper  the  circulation  desired:  or  he  might  employ  a 
person  on  purpose  to  carry  copies  of  it  to  the  different  coffee  houses, 
newsrooms,  &c  .  .  .  . 

You  could  hand  two  or  three  out  of  your  High  Sheriff’s  Coat 
Pocket.  And  why  should  you  not  give  two  or  three  copies  of  the 
Sermon  away,  where  I  could  not. 

Mrs.  Hutton  is  delighted  with  the  gold  snuff  box  from  her  son. 

Ever  yours 

Js.  Tate. 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  JOHN  BULL 


In  that  Paper  for  Sunday  March  27th,  amongst  the  Notices  to 
Correspondents  it  is  said,  that  the  High  Sheriff’s  Chaplain,  ‘ preached 
a  political  sermon  in  York  Minster,  before  the  Judges ,  which  ended 
with  these  words:  “The  Catholics  must  be  emancipated!”  We  state 
this  as  we  have  heard  it  -  if  it  be  untrue ,  we  shall  be  most  happy 
indeed  to  say  so  next  Sunday .’ 


My  reply  to  John  Bull  is  given  below. 

Sir, 

The  marked  character  of  my  Sermon  on  Sunday,  March 
20th,  was  religious ,  and  not  political ,  having  for  its  main  object  to 
establish  generally  the  doctrine  of  perfect  toleration  on  principles 
purely  Christian.  The  terms  ‘Catholic’  and  ‘emancipated’  were 
never  uttered  by  me  from  the  pulpit  of  York  Minster.  And  the 
Discourse  itself,  which  may  be  had  in  a  few  days  of  Longman  &  Co., 
ended  with  these  very  words. 

‘Whenever  the  Church  and  State  of  England  shall  agree  to  grant 
the  boon  of  such  a  toleration,  in  the  very  same  proportion  in  which 

1  The  printed  sheet  headed  *To  the  readers  of  John  Bull’  follows. 
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it  shail  be  granted,  the  State  will  rest  on  a  basis  of  adamant,  and  the 
Church,  even  beyond  its  present  excellence  and  glory,  will  become 
the  most  benevolent  and  most  apostolical  Church  in  Christendom.’ 

And  now,  Sir,  as  you  have  admitted  into  your  Paper  an  accusation 
against  me  absolutely  false,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will 
insert  this  direct  contraction  of  it;  and  I  remain, 

Sir, 

Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Yours,  &c. 

March  30th  1825.  JAMES  TATE. 


Letter  No.  56 


6th  April  1825.  Richmond. 

On  John  Bull’s  proposing  to  give  me  the  appellation  of  Tete  de 
Veau.  -  vide  his  last  Sunday’s  paper. 

Quite  fond  of  his  brutal  cognomen,  John  Bull 
Despairing  to  make  me  his  convert  and  fool, 

In  bestowing  a  name  is  too  civil  by  half  - 
He  adopts  me  his  Son,  when  he  styles  me  Bull  calf. 

James  Tate. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Sheriff,  to  leave  York  if  it  be  possible  con 
la  bocca  dolce ,  I  herewith  transmit  a  little  drop  of  black  juice  from 
my  good  natured  inkstand  to  be  taken  with  your  next  quid. 

Ever  yours 

Js.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  57 


8th  December  1825.  Richmond. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  time  at  which  we  think  of  paying  you  a  visit,  if  it  please  God, 
will  be  on  Sunday  the  18th  and  from  that  day  till  the  Wednesday 
afterwards. 

Ask  our  mathematical  friend  Don  Miguel  if  he  knows  any  theorem 
about  numbers  divisible  by  7.  More  than  this;  that  in  numbers 
expressed  by  three  digits,  if  the  third  and  first  digits  be  the  same  and 
the  second  and  the  third  or  first  be  divisible  by  7,  the  number  itself 
is  so  divisible. 

161,  252,  343,  434,  525,  616. 

What  rule  is  there,  or  has  any  been  discovered,  connected  with  the 
digits,  about  numbers  beyond  999  ? 


TO  JOHN  HUTTON 
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By  the  bye,  have  you  got  the  regular  paraphernalia  of  a  Back¬ 
gammon  board?  I  hope  you  have.  The  mornings  I  shall  hope  to 
pass  in  the  library.  Magliabecchi  has  laid  out  some  books  for  me. 
The  Evenings  might  be  pleasantly  given  to  the  Presbyterian  Parson’s 
innocent  recreation. 

Fraternally  yours 

Js.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  58 

29th  September  1827.  Richmond]  S[chool]  Yorkshire]. 

•  ••••••• 

My  correspondence  with  Lord  Holland  you  shall  have  as  soon 
as  I  have  time  to  make  a  copy. 

Ever  yours 

the  Chaplain. 

We  were  married  this  day  1796.  ‘Marrowbones  and  cleavers, 
goose  with  sage,  onions,  &c.  &c.  the  accompaniments,  noisy  and 
fragrant!1 

11th  June  1827.  Richmond]  S[chool]  Yorkshire]. 

My  Lord, 

Circumstances  arising  at  the  present  time  more  agreable  to  the 
sentiments  of  men  like  myself,  not  unnaturally  perhaps  suggest 
hopes  also  favorable  to  our  wishes. 

The  experience  which  I  have  already  had  of  your  Lordship’s 
kindness,  emboldens  me  to  submit  the  following  statement  to  your 
candid  perusal. 

I  have  been  above  thirty  years  master  of  the  Grammar  School  of 
this  place.  During  that  time,  the  world  has  had  some  proof  of  my 
faithful  exertions  as  a  School  Master;  and  it  has  been  my  lot 
certainly  to  contribute  towards  making  the  fortune  of  several  pupils. 
In  Greek  literature  I  have  gained  considerable  credit  with  those 
Scholars  who  rank  the  very  highest;  and  the  success  of  my  young 
men  at  Trinity  College  Cambridge  still  continues  to  keep  up  my 
name  there. 

1  Copy  of  note  to  P.  B.  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Rugby  School  in  Hutton’s 
handwriting: — 

Should  you  have  it  in  your  power  thro’  an  acquaintance  with  any  of  the 

Governors  of  Rugby  School,  to  assist  my  friend  Mr.  Tate,  you  will  be  con¬ 
ferring  upon  me  the  greatest  favor. 

Believe  me 

My  Dear  Sir 

Yours  most  sincerely 

John  Hutton 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  from  various  causes  which  I  could  not 
control,  remoteness  of  place  none  of  the  least,  the  more  substantial 
rewards  of  our  painful  profession  have  fallen  to  my  share  in  a  very 
inferior  degree.  I  have  struggled  very  hard  to  bring  up  a  large 
family  of  eleven  children,  with  several  causes  of  extraordinary 
expence.  Six  of  that  number  are  Sons,  all  of  them  yet  more  or  less 
dependent  on  me  for  support.  As  life  advances,  the  difficulties  of 
life  are  far  from  diminishing:  and  tho  for  myself  during  the  remainder 
of  my  days  something  like  humble  competence  may  be  considered 
as  secure,  yet  should  anything  befall  me  before  better  provision  is 
made  for  those  whom  I  love,  they  must  be  left  in  a  situation  of 
scantiness  and  poverty  which  I  cannot  contemplate  without  an 
afflicted  heart. 

Is  it  wrong  in  me  under  these  circumstances  to  remind  your 
Lordship,  that  according  to  my  abilities  and  consistently  with  my 
profession  I  have  all  along  been  -  and  well  known  to  be  -  the 
temperate  but  uniform  supporter  of  that  great  and  good  cause,  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind.  If  in  sustaining  that  character 
I  have  not  had  to  complain  of  very  much  odium  and  calumny  in¬ 
curred,  or  of  any  loss  of  good  opinion  amongst  candid  and  intelligent 
men;  yet  it  is  very  probably  true,  what  some  well  wishers  have 
often  said,  that  with  such  talents  as  the  world  gives  me  credit  for,  I 
might  or  must  have  risen  above  my  present  station  in  life,  if  I  had 
always  kept  my  sentiments  to  myself,  much  more  if  I  could  have 
advocated  the  predominant  system  in  years  now  gone  by. 

As  an  honest  man  and  a  consistent  Christian,  I  cannot  feel  a 
particle  of  regret  or  disappointment  on  the  whole  of  this  review.  I 
chose  my  part  in  life;  and  for  myself  I  bear  the  present  consequences 
without  a  murmur. 

But  in  whatever  degree  the  interests  of  those  near  and  dear  to  me 
may  suffer  hereafter  from  that  cause,  so  far  I  must  anticipate  matter 
of  sorrow  if  not  of  self  accusation.  And  to  your  Lordship’s  benevolent 
heart  I  recommend  the  peculiarities  of  my  case  altogether,  trusting 
that  if  any  happy  occasion  should  one  day  place  it  in  your  power  to 
better  the  fortunes  of  such  a  man  as  I  am,  you  will  be  encouraged 
and  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  so  much  real  good  bestowed 
on  objects  not  unworthy  of  it  and  by  the  general  approbation  where- 
ever  I  am  known  which  would  attend  the  patronage. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lord,  &c.  &c. 

James  Tate. 

To  Lord  Holland. 


Letter  No.  59 

20th  December  1827.  Richmond. 

Well,  my  dear  friend,  your  poor  old  friend  the  School-Master 
whom  nothing  but  the  deep  want  of  money  could  ever  have  tempted 
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to  dream  of  migrating  from  the  banks  of  the  Swale  -  does  not 
migrate  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

‘Age  .  .  .  Sir  .  .  .  age  .  .  .  that  did  him.’ 

It  strikes  me  that  the  Election  in  favor  of  the  inclosed  name,  has 
been  honourably  and  wisely  done:  nor  have  I  the  most  distant 
ground  for  supposing  either  that  Sir  H.H.  has  played  any  body 
false  or  that  more  cabal  and  intrigue  has  had  any  weight  in  the 
business. 

Ever  yours 

James  Tate. 

Oxford.  Examinations. 

Term.  Pasch.  1814. 

Classis  i. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  Corpus* 
with  four  others. 

Letter  No.  60 

17th  March  1828.  Richmond. 

My  dear  Friend,1 

To  whom,  if  not  to  you  who  to  such  goodwill  unite  such  good 
means  also,  should  I  apply  in  my  difficulties? 

The  present  is  a  very  critical  period  with  me.  My  son  James  who 
in  talent  for  the  work  and  inclination  too  is  admirably  qualified,  has 
engaged  as  my  Second  Master  to  take  the  house  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Lockwood  and  to  enter  upon  the  situation  after  Midsummer. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  I  must  help  him  in  the  very  serious  expences 
of  his  outfit  and  in  the  tryal  of  his  first  year.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
of  his  ultimately  succeeding:  for  he  is,  with  God’s  blessing,  now 
decidedly  steady  and  fixed  in  every  thing  good.  And  he  is  a  beautiful 
Scholar,  with  a  liking  for  the  task  of  instruction,  which  I  need  not 
tell  you  is  not  natural  to  all  persons  who  assume  it:  in  some,  no 
necessity  can  produce  that  effect. 

To  set  us  agoing,  the  sum  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  will 
be  wanted,  at  a  moderate  calculation. 

You  have  the  annuity  of  one  hundred  a  year  wherewith  to  repay 
yourself  with  interest  in  the  years  1829,  1830,  See.  and  I  am  insured 
with  the  Equitable  alone  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  already, 
with  the  certainty  of  great  additions  to  that  sum  if  I  live. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  Friend,  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I  make  my  wants  known  to  you :  for  to  whom  else  can  I  address 
myself? 

*  Fellow  of  Oriel,  English  Essay  1815;  Latin  Essay  1817. 


1  On  the  back  of  the  letter  in  Hutton’s  handwriting  -  ‘Request  granted’. 
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The  world  estimates,  I  know,  the  connection  betwixt  us  to  be 
that  of  such  old  and  intimate  friendship;  that  should  I  apply  else¬ 
where,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  application  had  been 
already  made  to  you  -  and  for  some  cause  or  other,  without  effect. 

You  are  aware,  also,  that  I  am  deo  volente  bound  on  a  long  and 
expensive  voyage  not  of  pleasure  this  Midsummer  but  of  duty  and 
business  - 1  had  almost  said,  of  trade.  To  keep  up  any  friendly 
interest  for  the  good  of  me  and  mine  which  may  exist  at  Cambridge 
and  in  London,  I  have  determined  after  a  long  absence  to  pay  a 
visit  to  my  friends  in  both  places. 

My  journey  into  Wales  to  see  my  sister  and  her  family  God  be 
thanked  in  their  humble  way  doing  well,  will  be  a  pilgrimage  of 
affection  and  of  nothing  else. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

faithfully  ever  your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  On  Whit  Sunday  -  not  tomorrow  - 1  shall  hope  to  be  at 
Marske:  the  intermission  of  two  Sundays  at  this  season  is  a 
very  old  arrangement. 

Letter  No.  61 

18th  August  1829  Richmond. 

Ex  ulmo  vetusta 
Leyburnicusi  facta  sum. 
odorare,  et  vale. 


The  box  (in  Latin,  pyxis,  noun  feminine)  is  the  Speaker;  who  in 

English  speaks  thus. 


I  am  made 

Out  of  the  old  Elm  at  Leyburne. 
Take  a  pinch,  and  God  bless  you! 


To  cut  the  above  inscription  there  must  be  a  silver  plate  on  the 
under  side. 

And  the  date  of  the  year,  1826,  or  whatever  else  is  proper,  should 
be  added. 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  62 

19th  August  1829.  Richmond. 

Ex  ulmo  vetusta 
Leyburnicusi  facta  sum. 

Naribus  utere,  et  vale. 
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I  am  made  out  of  the  old 
Elm  at  Leyburne. 

Give  your  nose  a  treat,  and  God  bless  you. 


Mr.  Timothy  Hutton  is  requested  to  adopt  the  above  inscription, 
rather  than  that  sent  yesterday. 

Letter  No.  63 

9th  November  1831.  Richmond. 

To  the  Master  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
especially  to  those  Pupils  of  mine,  who  are  now  or  have  been 
members  of  the  Foundation,  I  inscribe  this  book,  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  kindly  and  justly  estimate  the  tribute  of  deep  admiration 
here  paid  to  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  works  of  Horace  which 
the  Prince  of  Scholars,  Richard  Bentley,  first  dated  from  that 
illustrious  College,  in  the  year  1711. 

R.S.Y.  11  Deer.  1831.  James  Tate. 


Bentley  dated  his  first  Editn.  on  the  11th  of  Deer,  as  being  the 
birthday  of  Horace. 

The  first  copy  of  my  designed  dedication  is  sent  up  to  Marske. 

Have  1  not  happily  contrived  to  elude  any  phrase  whatever  which 
could  possibly  imply  the  least  compliment  to  R.B.  in  any  capacity 
but  that  in  which  he  was  wanted  to  appear? 

Js.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  64 


21st  January  1833.  Richmond. 

My  dear  friends,  brothers,  Patrons  - 
I  am  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

The  King’s  gracious  intention  is  announced  to  me  by  the  hands 
of  my  kind  friend  Lord  Grey. 

Ever  yours 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  65 

21st  January  1833.  Richmond]  S[chool]  Yorkshire]. 

Monday  Evg. 

My  dear  friend, 

The  news  of  this  morning  came  upon  me  in  such  a  perfect  tone  of 
astonishment  -  that  I  hardly  know  whether  I  wrote  to  Marske  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  intelligible  or  not. 
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I  am-  potentially,  that  is,  the  offer  is  made  to  me  in  a  way  not 
likely  to  produce  refusal  -  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  have  written  by  this  day’s  post  to 
convert  posse  via  velle  into  esse.1 

Come,  Come,  my  dear  Sir,  you  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  Good 
Grammarian. 

For  some  time  to  come  however  I  remain  in  the  North  --  a  trig lott 
of  Preferment. 

Curate  of  Downholme,  Rector  of  Marske,  and  Master  of  Rich¬ 
mond  School. 

Pray,  show  this  to  your  kind  hearted  brother,  my  Downholme 
Patron  if  he  be  at  Marske  -  and  assure  him  of  my  affectionate 
remembrance.  God  forbid  I  should  ever  forget  so  kind  a  friend. 

Yours  faithfully  ever  and  affectionately 

(my  dear  Early  and  Constant  friend) 

Yours  James  Tate. 

P.S.  Some  month  or  six  weeks  ago  He  of  Kirby  Lonsdale  said  .  .  . 
publickly  and  as  his  manner  is,  boldly  also  .  .  .  that  Lord  Grey 
ought  for  effect’s  sake  to  do  something  decisive  in  the  way  of 
patronage,  to  show  that  his  friends  were  not  neglected. 

Surely,  no  person  can  complain  of  him  now. 

Downholme  -  to  St.  Paul’s ! 


Letter  No.  66 


6th  February  1833.  London. 

Wed.  Evg.  for  tomorrow’s  post. 
My  very  dear  kind  friend  and  Patron, 

You  ought  to  have  some  proof  of  my  handwriting,  however  hasty, 
and  you  shall. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  actually  bona  fide  Canon  Residentiary  of 
St.  Paul’s. 

Secondly,  I  should  have  staid  to  kiss  hands,  had  there  been  the 
Levee  supposed  on  Friday  next.  As  it  is,  I  hope  deo  volente  to  be 
at  home  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days. 

Thirdly,  Lord  Grey  has  declared  what  has  now  got  into  report, 
that  ‘it  is  worth  the  while  to  bestow  preferment  where  it  is  so 
acknowledged  (alluding  to  my  letter)  and  where  it  meets  with  such 
general  approbation.’ 

1  ‘  “I  could  be”  by  way  of  ‘‘I  should  like  to  be”  into  ‘‘I  am”.’ 
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Fourthly,  I  wore  in  St.  Paul's  the  silk  decorations  of  this  humble 
person  of  mine -which  your  Sheriff’s  worship  enabled  it  to  wear 
some  years  ago  in  St.  Peter's.1 

Fifthly  and  finally,  I  have  been  almost  beatified  this  morning  in  a 
successful  call  on  that  excellent,  venerable,  and  benevolent  old  man  - 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  At  parting,  I  shook  his  aged  hands  betwixt 
mine  with  affectionate  earnestness,  and  prayed  he  might  find  an 
easy  migration  to  that  heaven  which  by  a  long  life  of  virtues  he  had 
so  well  endeavoured  to  secure. 

Now,  read  his  letter  to  me  supposed  at  Richmond;  and  then 
imagine  what  my  feelings  have  been  this  day. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  Your  affectionate  and  obliged  friend, 

James  Tate. 

Dear  Doctor  Tate, 

‘In  life’s  last  stage’  there  is  nothing  which  contributes  so  much  to 
smooth  the  path  that  leads  to  our  journey’s  end,  as  the  approbation 
of  men  like  you ;  excepting  only  the  consciousness  of  having  uniformly 
endeavoured  to  deserve  it. 

Among  many  instances  of  the  kind,  enlightened,  and  disinterested 
use  of  patronage  which  marks  the  character  of  that  truly  great  man, 
Lord  Grey,  there  is  not  one,  which  more  entitles  him  to  the  affection 
and  respect  of  every  man  who  is  a  friend  to  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and  to  the  real  interests  of  the  established  Church, 
than  your  advancement  to  the  Canon  Residentiaryship  of  St.  Paul’s. 

That  you  may  long  enjoy  what  you  well  deserve  to  enjoy,  the 
‘ jucunda  oblivia ’2  of  a  life,  which  however  usefully  passed,  has  most 
assuredly  been  passed  in  a  very  laborious  manner,  is  the  heartfelt 
wish  of 

Your  affectionate  friend 

Henry  Norwich. 

London.  Jany.  29  1833. 


Letter  No.  67 


11th  February  1833. 


Richmond, 


Monday. 


Again  let  us  thank  God ! 

My  Son  is  elected  my  Successor3 
by  a  large  meeting  -  unanimously. 

Ever  yours, 

James  Tate. 


1  I.e.  in  York  Minster. 

2  ‘Pleasant  forgetfulness’. 

3  I.e.  as  Master  of  Richmond  School. 
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Letter  No.  68 

5th  June  1833.  Amen  Court,  St.  Paul’s,  London. 

Ex  Museo  meo.1 

Here  am  I,  my  dear  old  friend,  tired  as  a  dog  with  my  walkings 
of  Monday  and  yesterday;  and  tho  I  have  to  walk  as  far  as  Spring 
Gardens  and  back  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  yet  have  I  plagued 
my  poor  feet  already  this  afternoon  with  a  Pilgrimage  as  far  as  the 
Library  of  Sion  College  and  of  almost  necessary  sequence,  back 
again. 

In  the  street  which  bears  the  name  of  London  Wall ,  no  body 
would  look  for  Cab,  Fly,  Hackney  Coach,  and  least  of  all  for  an 
omnibus.  The  motion  of  the  last  mentioned  conveyance  along  Wood 
Street,  I  guess,  would  be  physically  impossible. 

Therefore  ...  on  foot  I  came  back,  as  on  foot  I  went.  Considering 
the  value  of  ground  rents,  it  is  astonishing  how  liberal  they  are  in 
estimate  of  distances.  ‘Just  a  step  beyond,  Sir  ...  ’  means  very 
little  short  of  half  a  mile  or  even  more. 

Then  too,  the  immense  length  of  day  betwixt  jentaculum2 3  and  the 
fashionable  caena5l  Breakfast  here  in  Amen  Corner  at  ix  on  Coffee, 
broiled  bacon  from  Wiltshire,  and  finally  tea;  at  vii  dine  with  P[eter] 
F[raser]  in  New  Street  and  some  high  company  1  rather  suspect  (he 
talked  promiscuously)  of  asking  Bp.  Monk  to  join  us)  .  .  .  ‘on  stewed 
meats  and  claret,’  according  to  a  phrase  of  brother  Sydney’s  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

‘But  pray,  Sir,  what  business  had  you  at  Sion  College?’ 

Be  patient;  and  you  shall  hear  all.  The  Library  there  is  the  nearest 
collection  of  books  within  practical  distance,  our  own  in  the  Great 
Church  excepted,  which  nobody  seems  to  me  to  know  any  thing 
about.  Will  Magliabecchi  go  with  me,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  Goose 
wing  if  we  had  one,  blow  the  dust  off?  More  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Paulina ,  (which  with  you  I  first  saw;  never  seen  since),  when  I  have 
had  leisure  and  soundness  of  footing  to  ascend  so  high. 

Sion  College  Library  is  full  of  old  curiosities;  it  contains  also 
modern  books  of  great  value.  The  latter  fact  you  will  not  doubt, 
when  I  tell  you  Horatius  Restitutus ,  Js.  Tate  is  recorded  in  its  cata¬ 
logue.  Vaus  Kennedy  on  Ancient  and  Hindoo  Mythology  I  even  sate 
sometime  ...  in  a  cursory  manner  ...  to  read.  By  the  same  sign,  I 
have  not  yet  seen  Professor  Rosen ;  whose  instructions  I  shall  court 
partly  with  love  and  partly  with  money  ...  for  the  gratification  of 
my  strong  desire  to  pursue  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Greek 
and  Latin  on  the  one  hand  with  Sanskrit  on  the  other.  More  of  this, 
if  it  please  God,  hereafter. 

1  ‘From  my  museum*. 

2  ‘Breakfast*. 

3  ‘Dinner*. 
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Richard  Sheepshanks  and  Professor  Airey  went  down  with  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  Saturday  last  in  the  Admiralty  barges  .  .  . 
on  business  of  astronomy  to  Greenwich. 

But  what  more  of  P.F.  71  It  is  no  longer  a  secret,  (he  told  it  to 
Ralph  Bernal  M.P.  &c.  &c.  on  the  steps  of  the  University  Club 
House  yesterday,  appealing  to  me  for  the  truth  of  it)  that  he  is 
going  to  marry  Miss  Blackburne,  and  that  very  soon. 

I  pass  naturally  to  the  Athenaeum,  my  one  sufficient  club  of 
fashion  to  belong  to  ...  a  splendid  set  of  rooms,  and  in  all  ways 
suited  to  accommodate  a  retired  man  of  Letters  like  myself.  You 
have  no  idea,  my  dear  John,  what  good  the  publication  last  year  of 
Horatius  Restitutus  (with  its  brief  and  well  pointed  title)  has  done 
me  as  a  Scholar.  It  stamps  my  name  at  once  with  two  words  of 
most  Scholarlike  signification.  I  am  not  so  much  vain  or  proud; 
as  I  feel  quite  happy,  which  is  a  different  thing,  in  the  good  fortune 
of  having  published  just  when  I  did. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  last,  we  had  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
Commoners,  &c.  &c.  with  several  of  the  Judges  also,  (one  of  the 
two  times  for  it  in  the  year),  at  St.  Paul’s.  The  Lord  Mayor’s  Chaplain 
preached,  and  saved  me  the  trouble.  On  the  return  of  the  Procession 
when  service  was  over,  through  the  Choir,  I  as  Residentiary  in 
waiting  had  to  stand  and  pay  the  great  men  the  best  civil  attention 
in  my  power.  With  Alderson  and  Tindale  it  was  pleasant  enough  to 
exchange  recognitions :  but  it  delighted  me  to  see  Old  Bayley  and  to 
hear  his  dry  emphatic  good  natured  ...  T  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
here' 

And  now,  I  must  beautify  for  Spring  Gardens.  So  for  the  present, 
my  dear  friend,  farewell,  and  God  bless  you! 

Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate. 

I  wear  a  round  hat  in  common  now  that  I  may  not  be  annoyed  in 
being  mistaken  for  a  Bishop:  tis  true,  I  assure  you. 

Letter  No.  69 


10th  June  1833.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

Monday,  near  iii  p.m.  by  our  clock. 

II  Caro  Mio, 

As  Fraser  writes  to  his  friend  the  Hermit  in  this  nook  of  the 
multitudinous  Metropolis  - 

Now  at  least  you  must  allow  that  I  can  use  Italian  with  correctness 
to  the  extent  of  three  words. 


1  Peter  Fraser  mentioned  earlier  in  the  letter. 
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Were  you  aware,  that  Come  sta?  without  any  thing  more,  is  the 
familiar  address  of  one  Gentleman  to  another? 

And  then,  Sir,  I  was  but  ten  minutes  ago  in  Fellowes’s  shop  who 
succeeded  Mawman;  and  he  had  an  order  for  a  copy  of  Horatius 
Restitutus  on  Saturday  to  go  to  Rome. 

Having  thus  displayed  my  superiority  in  points  which  have 
admitted  now  and  then  of  your  amicable  jibe  upon  them,  let  me 
proceed  to  wish  you  joy  ...  if  your  thermometer  is  at  all  as  high 
as  ours  ...  on  the  delectable  hot  sky  with  which  you  are  at  present 
surrounded.  Going  today  to  dine  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Graham  just 
beyond  Russell  Square  at  v,  I  anticipate  a  vulgar  perspiration  by  the 
way.  You  cannot  conceive  the  intense  volume  of  calorique  in  which 
one  moves  such  a  day  as  this  thro  the  open  streets  of  London  - 
unless  there  be  which  depends  on  the  hour  and  on  the  bearing  of 
the  street,  such  a  thing  as  ‘the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall.’ 

Professor  Airey  was  last  week  on  a  visit  to  the  Shankses,  as  I  think 
I  told  you:  so  let  me  not  tell  the  same  story  over  again.  His  Sister 
and  his  Wife’s  Sister  are  now  there  on  a  visit. 

Where  do  you  think  I  met  two  of  the  Greatest  Commoners  in 
England  the  other  night?  .  .  .  and  where  was  I  dining?  At  Lord 
Grey’s,  who  is  looking  very  well,  and  who  spoke  to  me  with  all  the 
kindness  which  such  a  Patron  could  show  to  such  a  client  - 1  sate 
at  dinner,  by  a  most  lucky  chance,  {you  I  am  sure  would  think  it  so) 
.  .  .  exactly  between  Sir  Francis  Burdett  with  whom  I  had  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  begin  upon,  and  Coke  of  Norfolk  who  lost  no  time  in  opening 
a  new  account  of  acquaintance  between  us.  In  short,  my  dear 
Agricola  and  Publicola,  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  those  great  Land¬ 
lords  and  Whigs  with  uncommon  delight. 

We  did  not  dine  till  viii.  Betwixt  x  and  xi  on  retiring  to  the  Ladies, 
what  singular  form  should  I  behold  sitting  at  table  over  his  coffee 
and  his  colloquies  - 

Old  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  to  be  sure. 

There  was  an  Evening  Party  of  Grand  Ladies,  my  dear  ’Squire, 
with  whom  I  was  not  quite  so  much  at  home  as  when  sitting  betwixt 
Burdett  and  Coke. 

Sydney  Smith  and  I  (for  he  was  one  of  the  dinner  party  and  hail 
fellow  well  met  with  every  person  there  apparently)  retired  about  xi 
to  our  respective  homes :  he  a  Canon  and  a  Gentleman  to  his  house 
in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  I  not  a  Gentleman  but  happily  a  Canon 
at  least  to  my  plain  domicile  in  Amen  Corner. 

He  to  the  West,  and  I  to  the  East,  of  this  great  Town. 

Then  only  think,  my  dear  John,  of  my  sitting  down  and  facing 
sumptuously  in  the  magnificent  room  which  in  nights  of  former 
years  had  entertained  Pitt,  Dundas,  &  Co. !  Very  curious  reflections 
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may  be  engendered  by  scenes  like  those  —  And  then  too,  Old 
Talleyrand  -  of  whom  I  told  you  once  before  that  not  long  ago 
looking  out  of  his  window  in  Hanover  Square  at  Pitt’s  Statue  -  he 
so  dryly  said  .... 

‘In  the  year  1792,  that  man  sent  me  out  of  England.’ 

Addio.  I  have  had  callers.  Time  has  fled.  Dinner  hour  approaches. 

Ever  affectionately  Yours 

The  Hermit  of  Amen  Corner. 

Letter  No.  70 

30th  June  1833.  30  Woburn  Place,  Russell  Square. 

xii  o’clock.  Sunday. 

My  dear  friend, 

You  remember  Wilson  our  companion  down  in  the  last  journey 
from  Cambridge.  The  ensuing  week  should  have  been  spent  with 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnsley  upon  the  convivialities  of 
Christening  his  Son  Herbert,  diversified  with  a  day  spent  amidst  the 
romantic  woods  and  varied  scenery  of  Wharncliffe  &c.  In  the 
absence  of  all  my  friends  at  Church  this  good  Sunday  morning,  I 
have  mustered  strength  and  thought  to  write  him  a  full  letter  of 
explanation  and  sorrow -on  the  disappointment  of  a  project  so 
delightful. 

I  write  today  at  leisure  -  against  the  post  of  tomorrow;  and  my 
pen  -  how  long  has  it  been  undrawn  in  the  service  of  correspondence! 
never  but  once  so  long  in  my  memory;  and  that  was  the  rheumatic 
fever  time.  Even  my  legs  got  down  again  -  into  sad  diminution. 
All  reduction  of  bulk,  I  find,  is  very  slowly  overcome. 

You  have  here  the  second  primitiae  of  my  ability  to  write:  and  it 
vexed  me  hugely  .  .  .  during  my  languid  hours  of  dreamingness  -  to 
reflect,  that  after  all,  your  kind  and  attentive  letter  -  on  business 
too  -  should  never  have  been  answered  in  the  main  points  at  all,  in 
no  way  either  good  or  bad. 

A  few  words  now  on  every  point. 

1.  Let  me  hope  you  did  every  thing  as  to  ‘the  wall  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Chancel’  at  Marske.  My  only  prospect  of  peace  with  my 
own  mind  has  been  to  imagine  that  you  would  act  for  me  as  if  the 
case  had  been  your  own. 

Otherwise,  if  you  have  at  all  waited  for  the  expression  of  my 
consent  in  the  matter,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  grieved. 

2.  As  to  Sion  College  and  Horatius  Restitutus  being  there.  Why, 
I  took  for  granted,  that  my  gratification  in  that  sight  as  it  did  not 
arise  from  anything  beyond  expectation ,  would  in  the  report  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  true  light  of  a  childish  pleasure  -  or  rather  if  you  will 
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in  that  of  a  silly  old  father’s  delight  to  see  the  child  of  his  old  age 
admitted  at  once  into  such  very  high  society. 

3.  As  to  the  Adelphi  and  Society  of  Arts  -  Not  this  time,  if  you 
please:  I  am  forbidden  all  cases  and  commissions  ...  of  that  sort  - 
and  of  any  sort  whatsoever. 

‘But  what  are  your  plans?’ 

Mrs.  Tate  and  myself  deo  volente  hope  to  be  at  Huntingdon  next 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  on  the  day  after  to  reach  Grantham  for 
the  downgoing  Mail  the  morning  of  Saturday.  Then  if  all  go  well, 
Mrs.  T.  will  go  on  to  Catterick  bridge,  and  I  stop  at  Wetherby  -  for 
the  project  of  a  week  or  ten  days  at  Harrogate. 

Sydney  Smith’s  trio  of  things  desirable  - 

Conscience, 

Health, 

Income  - 

‘Oh!’  says  he,  Sir,  to  me  in  the  kindest  brother  Canonical  tone  of 
voice  - 

‘How  many  anxieties  does  Income  relieve!’ 

His  last  good  thing  about  Archdeacon  Wrangham. 

‘W.,  Sir,  asks  for  every  thing.’ 

‘On  a  distant  rumour  of  a  vacancy  lately,  he  asked  to  be  made  - 
Dey  of  Algiers.’ 

Pray,  tell  Mr.  Fryer,  that  Dr.  Birkbeck  has  now  attended  me 
regularly  almost  for  more  than  a  fortnight:  he  desires  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  Mr.  F.  very  kindly.  Don’t  forget  that. 

In  all  his  anti-phlogistic  notions  the  Doctor  is  very  severe:  and 
what  is  more,  I  have  been  profoundly  submissive. 

Ever  my  dear  friend,  fraternally  yours, 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  Tell  Mr.  F.  Vieta  is  safe  -  and  ere  long  will  be  in  the  north. 


Letter  No.  71 


11th  July  1833.  Crown,  Harrogate. 

Thursday  Evg. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Here  is  your  poor  Rector,  convalescent  God  be  thanked  and 
tending  tho  not  per  saltum1  to  recovery;  but  very  unlike  his  former 
Harrogate  self,  when  full  of  good  health  and  high  spirits  nothing 
less  than  an  Irish  baronet  could  bear  any  resemblance  to  him  -  even 
in  mistake. 


1  ‘Through  the  wood’. 
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I  arrived  at  the  Crown  on  Saturday  evening  last,  having  been 
dropped  at  Wetherby  by  the  Glasgow  Mail  a  little  before  v  P.M. 
Mrs.  Tate  and  Fielding  went  on  to  Port  Richmond,  commonly 
called  Catterick  bridge.  We  had  singular  good  fortune,  having  slept 
our  second  night  on  the  road  at  Grantham,  to  find  the  very  places 
we  wanted  in  the  Glasgow  next  morning. 

And  now  I  am  in  the  Glasgow,  allow  me  to  tell  you  what  I 
ascertained  on  two  points;  in  which  I  think  it  has  floated  thro  my 
head  that  even  your  accuracy  is  less  accurate  than  usual. 

(1)  What  have  you  supposed  the  distance  to  be  betwixt  the  Canal 
bridge  at  Newark  and  the  Carlton  (is  it  not  so  called?)  bridge  over 
the  Trent?  I  minuted  it  to  less,  some  little  less,  than  two  miles;  and 
this,  twice  done,  for  the  sake  of  greater  correctness  in  calculation, 
by  my  best  chronometer.  Your  next  trigonometrical  survey  may 
detect  some  small  error  in  this  result:  but  it  is  true,  in  the  main. 

(2)  Not  a  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  locus  caenandi,  or  place  of 
dinner,  now  in  the  Glasgow  going  up:  beyond  all  question,  at 
Grantham. 

And  to  avoid  all  chance  of  imputed  absurdity  against  me,  as  to 
the  twice  done,  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  took  the  one  observation 
going  up  on  Thursday  May  30  and  one  in  coming  down  on  Saturday 
July  6.  So  none  of  your  tricks,  Sir,  upon  travellers  -  for  me.  Don’t 
cram  Magliabecchi  or  the  Associate  with  the  Munchausen  fable, 
that  I  prevailed  on  the  Guard  and  Coachman  to  go  the  ground  twice 
over  again  on  one  day  merely  to  gratify  a  whim  of  my  own  .  .  . 
betwixt  one  bridge  and  the  other. 

By  the  bye,  Mrs.  Tate  and  myself  and  the  Pauline  were  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  about  three  hours  or  more  on  Thursday  the  4th  and  saw 
no  M.A.  Academic  but  honest  John  Croft.  I  did  not  stir  out  from 
the  magnificent  Bull.  Mama  and  her  youngest  son  went  with  Mr.  C. 
and  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  University  .  .  .  with  very  much  delight, 
on  that  fine  summer  evening.  Mr.  C.  met  us  by  appointment. 

Via  Downholme,  I  hope  -  next  Sunday  -  after  morning  duty 
there,  He  of  Christ  College  will  dine  with  you  at  Marske.  Repetetur 
haustus1  ...  I  hope  also,  on  Sunday  the  21st. 

On  the  28th  if  it  please  God,  I  may  be  well  enough  to  do  my  own 
duty:  it  would  be  idle  to  have  this  place,  till  it  has  made  me  hearty 
enough  for  an  Irish  Esquire  at  any  rate. 

Do  you  remember  poor  John  Tailor  or  Taylor -it  should  be? 
He  was  once  narrating  the  close  of  a  long  day’s  journey,  that  they 
arrived  at  Alconbury  Hill,  got  supper,  & c.  & c.  then  went  to  bed, 
and  slept  most  infernally !  by  which  however  he  did  not  literally 
mean,  that  they  slept  in  the  cellar,  altho  the  cellar  might  contribute 


1  ‘A  drink  will  be  taken  again’. 
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to  their  sleeping:  he  only  meant  a  strong  Se'ivuxsiq1  or  hyperbole, 
that  they  slept  very  hard.  I  never  slept  in  my  life  so  much  after 
John  Taylor’s  fashion,  as  I  have  done  in  the  private  room  here:  the 
intensity  of  it  has  at  times,  and  nota  bene  out  of  bed,  on  the  sopha 
here  ...  as  deep,  as  those  frosts  in  Canada.  Last  night  I  slept  from 
a  short  time  after  vi  till  it  was  full  ix  o’clock. 

We  still  in  the  Glasgow,  perhaps,  you  are  aware  of  it,  pass  thro 
Pontefract.  Why  should  Gulley  it  is  asked,  with  any  propriety 
represent  a  borough  of  that  name  exactly?  Quaeritur2,  of  course, 
says  the  epigrammatist:  the  first  part  of  the  rhymes  I  cannot  catch, 
the  reason  not  unhappily  given  I  can  report,  thus  .  .  .  Some  quaint 
Johnian  supposes, 

For  breaking  the  bridges  -  of  so  many  noses. 

And  now,  my  dear  toties3  Ex-friend  and  brother  traveller,  after 
having  in  this  light  vein  written  what  may  perhaps  amuse  you  as  it 
has  certainly  served  to  keep  me  from  premature  sleeping,  Good 
night  and  God  bless  you! 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

James  Tate. 


The  conundrum  may  be  thus  completed  in  verse. 

For  Pontefract  Gulley  is  chosen  to  sit. 

For  Pontefract,  why  ?  -  is  the  question  to  hit. 
‘Not  unaptly,  perhaps’,  so  a  sly  wit  supposes  - 
‘After  breaking  the  bridges  -  of  so  many  noses.’ 

Letter  No.  72 


22nd  August  1833.  Richmond. 

Sat.  Evg. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Many  thanks  for  your  second  kindness  in  a  present  of  fruit  and 
for  your  third  in  a  brace  of  birds  to  this  house,  which  we  call  No.  1. 
Fourthly  and  (at  present  finally)  for  the  brace  of  birds  to  Mr.  James’s 
called  No.  2. 

All  this  I  had  meant  to  acknowledge  at  the  Bank  this  noon  and 
called  there  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  you  ...  to  thank  in  Mr. 
James’s  name  and  my  own. 

Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam4.  ‘Not  so  fast,  my  good  Sir, 
in  boasting  of  your  Canonical  numina;  which  as  “Smug  Sydney’’ 

1  ‘Exaggeration’. 

2  ‘One  may  ask’. 

3  ‘So  many  times’. 

4  ‘Anxiety  follows  an  increase  in  wealth*. 
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complains,  swells  with  slow  driblets  only  ...  in  the  present  year  of 
our  Lord.’  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  a  various  reading  introduced 
into  the  text,  at  any  rate  truely  correspondent  to  the  circumstances 
which  just  now  crowd  about  my  head.  Crescentem  sequitur  cura 
potentiam1;  for  we  have  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Fly 
(confessor  to  the  Household  & c.  &c.)  a  Sub-dean  to  elect, 

a  small  living  (Willesden)  to  give  away,  and  a  Cardinal's  Stall 
to  bestow. 


N.B.  In  the  days  of  sweethearting  and  partly  since,  old  Mrs. 

Simpson’s  house  was  delicately  designated  (No.  3.) 

There  are  two  Cardinals  in  the  Cathedral.  ‘Unde  dicti  ?’2  I  know 
not. 

My  illness  commenced  on  Tuesday  June  11th  (St.  Barnabas)  my 
own  natal  day:  my  confirmed  convalescence  (calculated  from  being 
then  able  to  use  my  head,  eyes,  and  hands,  much  as  of  old)  I  grate¬ 
fully  date  from  Monday,  August  12th.  The  death  warrant  execution 
day  for  the  poor  grouse. 

Even  yet  however,  I  must  mind  my  ps  and  qs  ...  if  I  would  avoid 
endangering  once  more  my  now  more  than  ever  valuable  health. 
This  year  is  my  Grand  Climacteric;  and  the  beginning  of  it  certainly 
might  in  my  case  seem  to  justify  the  judgment  of  hazard  in  the 
constitution  .  .  .  which  so  long  was  believed. 

Medical  advice  however  deserves  practical  regard,  tho  the  mystic 
threat  from  members  be  disregarded.  Messrs.  Bowes  and  Bleg- 
borough  both  agree  to  ‘interdict’  me  .  .  .  any  ‘room’  whatsoever  of 
convivial  festivity.  My  quarantine  is  not  to  be  taken  off  .  .  .  during 
the  present  month  and  the  next  to  it.  I  am  well  accustomed  however, 
if  not  to  Milton’s  ‘spare  fast’,  yet  to  scanty  rations  of  the  wine-cup; 
and  such  is  the  effect  of  habit,  that  I  take  it  all  .  .  .  with  very  great 
good  humour  -  little  as  that  all  may  be  and  diluted  with  water  besides. 

Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy,  with  thanks 
for  a  brace  of  birds  from  Boston. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  You  remember  my  ‘interdicting’  Fraser:  don’t  you? 

Letter  No.  73 


1st  September  1833. 

My  dear  Sir 

In  writing  to  your  brother  and  to  yourself  with  the  significant 
word  -  Confidential  -  preliminary  to  my  letter,  I  did  more  than  on 

1  ‘Anxiety  follows  an  increase  in  power*. 

8  ‘From  where  were  they  appointed  ?* 
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reflection  I  ought  to  have  done,  in  prescribing  silence  to  you  and  to 
him.  Bona  fide,  then,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  did  mean  to  charge 
myself  with  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  enjoin  either  speech 
or  silence  to  my  patrons. 

I  have  been  looking  over  an  immense  chaos  of  letters  and  papers 
which  had  been  ‘conglomerating’  upon  me  for  this  good  forty  years 
or  more.  Vulcan  has  feasted  largely  on  the  fruits  of  Minerva  and 
Mercury  .  .  .  the  deities  of  wit  and  intelligence.  With  me,  it  has 
been  little  short  of  a  review  of  so  many  years  of  my  life;  and  many 
things  have  been  recalled  to  my  remembrance  which  else  might  have 
slumbered  in  total  forgetfulness.  What  think  you  of  a  letter  dated 
Burnham  .  .  .  1794  and  signed  .  .  .  John  Hutton  .  .  .  with  the  friendly 
suggestion,  that  our  Fishmonger’s  fellow  had  just  made  a  vacancy, 
and  that  I  should  do  well  ...  by  the  aid  of  some  friendly  names 
pointed  out,  to  try  myself  for  the  Fellowship:  I  was  then,  ni  fallor, 
at  Southgate.  I  saw,  ni  fallor1,  for  my  faculty  is  much  given  to  the 
fugitive  cast,  and  the  documents  themselves  have  realised  the 
Pythagorean  truth  ...  by  resolution  into  their  elements,  last  week  — 

Omnia  mutantur :  nihil  interit2. 

It  gratified  my  mind  in  the  retrospect  of  connection  with  dear  old 
Lady  Frances  to  read  a  kind  letter  from  poor  Pearson  (then  our 
Tutor)  of  the  same  purport  with  yours.  The  Master  and  fellows  of 
Sidney  -  (I  sometimes  wonder  why,  knowing  my  own  academical 
idleness  as  I  do)  -  were  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  But  -  all  the  world 
has  been  kind  to  me,  mi  Patrone3,  during  the  whole  of  my  life;  in 
so  much  that  I  consider  myself  one  of  the  most  favoured  children 
of  poverty  that  ever  lived.  My  father’s  attachment  to  reading, 
especially  of  politics,  (and  always  on  the  Whig  side),  was  for  his 
rank  of  life  extraordinary;  as  newspapers,  Magazines,  North  Britons , 
&c.  in  the  days  of  Wilkes  and  Junius,  (to  which  he  was  a  subscriber, 
via  old  Philosopher  Metcalfe),  now  extant,  sufficiently  show.  For 
my  destination  to  Scholarship,  I  am  indebted  to  that  love  of  books 
which  he  singularly  indulged.  Mr.  Dalton  of  Croft  (about  the  year 
1778,  I  should  think)  was  a  Schoolboy  at  Scorton  under  Holmes; 
when  my  father  made  malt  not  far  from  the  School,  for  Joe  Arrow- 
smith.  I  used  to  be  now  and  then  at  Scorton.  A  curious  interchange 
of  civilities  took  place  betwixt  the  working  Maltster,  and  the  non¬ 
working  Scholars :  they  lent  him  such  books  as  Goldsmith’s  History 
of  Rome  &c.  &c  and  he  allowed  them  to  roast  Potatoes  under  the 
Kiln-fire.  On  the  10th  of  May  1779  he  placed  me  at  the  Low  School 
of  Richmond;  and  boasted  of  me  afterwards  .  .  .  for  reading  Ovid 
when  xi  years  old,  or  in  my  xith  year. 


1  ‘Unless  I  am  mistaken’. 

2  ‘Everything  changes,  nothing  dies’. 

3  ‘My  patron’. 
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-  A  long  and  tedious  digression !  Well,  well,  then,  I  come  back 
to  the  present  year  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  letter  now  before  me. 
One  of  these  Sundays,  James  Junior  and  myself  project  to  take  the 
duty  at  Downholme,  and  then  onward  to  a  friendly  dinner  at 
Marske.  ‘Mr.  James’  during  the  time  allowed  to  me  before  regular 
resignation  .  .  .  will  be  my  locum-tenens  as  to  Sunday  duty  at 
Dfownholme]  or  at  M[arske]  occasionally  with  your  good  leave 
dining  at  M[arske]  more  usually  returning  to  the  care  of  his  pupils. 
His  taking  the  duty  will  not  be  required,  perhaps,  till  the  church  at 
M[arske]  be  dry  and  fit  to  accommodate  the  congregation. 

•  ••••••• 

By  the  bye,  about  100  years  ago  my  old  Grandfather  with  Shovel 
on  Shoulder  came  from  Berwick  to  Richmond,  in  search  of  malt¬ 
making:  his  Grandson  100  years  afterwards  deo  volente  Shovel  on 
head  marches  from  Richmond  to  London -to  enjoy  his  otium 
cum  dignitate1,  having  himself  when  a  boy  worked  many  an  hour  in 
the  Maltkiln. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  and  obliged  friend, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  74 


29th  October  1833.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Where  and  with  whom  do  you  think  I  dined  last  night?  At  No. 
18  New  St.,  Spring  Gardens,  Peter  Fraser  M.A.  and  Mr.  F.  Wm. 
Ottley  and  his  delightful  daughter;  Brook  Ottley  and  a  very  clever 
Son  of  his  from  India,  a  late  arrival;  Warner  Ottley  per  se;  The 
Canon,  the  Canoness,  and  their  daughter  Sarah,  ten  in  all  at  a 
large  round  table.  We  had  music  before  and  after  dinner;  and 
before  the  Gentlemen  left  the  board,  they  had  a  good  taste  of  Prince 
Talleyrand’s  genuine  Chateau  Margau  (is  that  the  right  spelling?) 
...  I  stuck  to  my  medical  restriction,  plain  port  and  water,  iaov 
I'crcn  xexpafiivov2.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  of  it,  the  Lads 
of  Richmond  and  old  Cuit’s  Ghost  being  revived  to  make  it  the 
more  entertaining. 

I  find  this  mighty  metropolis  certainly  not  dull ,  let  me  gratefully 
confess  that;  rather  indeed  for  a  man  of  my  quiet  habits  in  the 
grand  climacterick  too,  quite  multitudinous  and  abounding  in  what 
may  be  strictly  called  avocations.  On  Saturday  night,  Dr.  Sleath 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Archdeacon  Bayley  a  Crack  Etonian  and  Fellow  of 
Trinity  in  former  days,  and  the  Canon,  dined  down  at  Greenwich 

1  ‘Honourable  leisure’. 

2  ‘In  equal  portions’. 
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with  Dr.  Burney,  Son  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  the  Grecian,  and  Grandson 
of  the  Dr.  (of  music)  Burney  the  contemporary  of  Johnson,  Garrick, 
&c.  See.  by  the  same  sign  amidst  much  splendor  and  elegance  the 
portraits  of  those  distinguished  men  were  conspicuous.  Maglia- 
becchi  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  scene.  Our  host,  matern¬ 
ally  Grandson  of  Dr.  Rose  of  Chiswick,  possesses  more  knowledge 
with  more  documents  and  portraits  See.  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Monthly  Review,  (naturally  enough)  than  any  man  living.  I 
get  very  well  forward  with  these  Ecclesiastics  and  men  of  Letters: 
they  tolerate  me  as  a  Whig,  and  being  a  successful  one  at  last  I  of 
course  tolerate  them  with  great  good  nature :  but  as  a  Scholar ,  I  am 
courted  and  respected  -  beyond  what  in  the  Country  I  could  well 
have  supposed.  The  fact  is,  that  even  teachers  by  profession  in  this 
part  of  the  world  appear  to  me  to  mind  two  great  objects,  profit 
one  half  of  the  day,  and  pleasure  the  other  half.  Instead  therefore 
of  regretting  in  a  literary  point  of  view  that  I  lived  so  remote  from 
the  Metropolis,  I  ought  to  be  grateful,  that  in  the  cella  literaria,  at 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  as  poor  old  Cuit  called  it,  I  had  leisure  and 
inclination  (with  just  books  sufficient)  to  establish  myself  usefully 
and  honorably  in  that  character  of  Scholarship,  which  is  now  my 
very  pleasant  passport  wherever  I  go.  To  Eton  where  I  am  well 
known,  I  shall  be  most  welcome  -  whenever  a  better  reason,  and 
more  confirmed  strength,  may  enable  me  to  visit  that  scene  of 
classic  entertainment,  with  discretion  let  me  add  and  safety:  for  at 
Eton  (in  poor  Jem  Wensley’s  phrase)  they  are  very  ‘GRAND  DOGS*. 
‘And  where  have  you  been  this  morning  ?’  Magliabecchi  should  have 
been  with  me  ...  to  a  Watchmaker’s,  very  near  London  Bridge,  to 
enquire  whether  I  had  been  taken  in  yesterday  by  a  miserable 
looking  man,  who  interested  my  feelings  by  his  distress  (at  the  door 
No.  2  Canon  Row)  and  by  showing  specimens  of  prints  from  the 
old  Plates  of  Dugdale’s  St.  Paul’s  -  of  which  he  said  he  possessed 
ten  or  twelve,  in  the  hands  he  said  of  a  Watchmaker  named  Hatton 
at  the  end  of  Thames  Street,  so  and  so. 

This  morning  after  Matins,  I  trudged  along  the  Crowded  Streets, 
and  just  below  The  Monument  which  William  Ottley  (by  the  bye 
confessedly  here  the  first  arbiter  of  high  taste)  assured  me  last  night 
is  altogether  the  very  finest  monumental  column  at  home  or  even 
abroad. 

‘Well,  Sir,  and  what  did  you  make  out  at  Hatton’s,  the  Watch¬ 
maker’s  ?  A  first  of  April  business,  or  worse  ...  as  when  you  were 
so  notoriously  deluded  by  Mrs.  Moule’s  handwriting.’  ....  Why, 
no,  Sir,  not  a  ha’porth  of  it!  Every  word  that  the  wretched  man 
had  uttered,  was  true;  and  he  had  even  accurately  told  them  the 
reception  he  had  met  with  yesterday  from  a  gentleman  named  Tate: 
the  plates  too  were  there  in  the  Watchmaker’s  keeping. 

So  I  took  one  walk  to  the  South  End  of  London  bridge  and 
another  back  to  the  north  end,  delighted  with  the  fresh  tide  and 
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the  crowded  shipping;  and  then  by  the  aid  of  a  shilling’s  worth  of 
coach  hire,  to  the  East  End  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  yard,  where  I  was 
set  down.  Thence,  by  Paternoster  Row,  with  a  call  now  usual  with 
me  at  Baldwin  &  Craddoc’s,  home  again  to  the  Canon’s  own  room; 
in  which  I  have  very  chearfully  sate  to  write  you  this  letter,  being, 
my  dear  friend, 

Ever  fraternally  yours, 

James  Tate. 

Letter  No.  75 

1st  May  1834.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  dear  ’Squire, 

No  time  shall  be  lost  in  answering  your  very  kind  and  attentive 
letter  of  April  29.  You  will  forgive  haste  and  perhaps  brevity,  in 
consideration  of  the  reply  being  immediate  which  you  now  receive. 

In  the  first  place,  to  talk  of  matters  metropolitan  and  not  parochial, 
where  do  you  think  I  dined  last  night?  At  Mercers’  Hall,  we  had  a 
splendid  entertainment,  Non  Nobis  Domine  beautifully  sung  by  way 
of  Grace  after  dinner,  and  songs  afterwards  every  now  and  then  to 
vary  the  luxuries  of  wines,  viands  and  fruits  with  which  we  were 
treated.  You  may  ask  perhaps  what  the  occasion  was  for  all  this 
magnificent  feast.  Do  you  remember  the  old  adage?  He  who 
wishes  to  beat  a  dog ,  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  stick . 

Yesterday  was  the  grand  Apposition  day  at  St.  Paul’s  School. 
The  Speeches,  Prize  Essays,  &c.  were  all  recited  yesterday  morning  - 
in  the  Schoolroom,  fitted  up  handsomely  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  large  aye!  and  illustrious  audience. 

We  had  -  Three  Dukes  -  Three  Chancellors  of  Universities  -  and 
Three  Field  Marshals  -  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Wellington !  Now, 
I  know  you  have  no  particular  admiration  for  great  names  and 
great  Persons.  And  yet,  my  dear  Lord  of  Marske,  if  you  had  been 
the  sworn  friend  of  the  High  Master  of  St.  Paul’s,  would  not  you 
have  been  right  glad  to  witness  such  an  assemblage  at  his  grand 
annual  solemnity?  .  .  .  Dean  Colet  left  the  Mercers’  Company 
Governors  and  Trustees  of  his  School  for  ever.  And  I  as  a  friend 
of  the  High  Master’s  was  a  guest  -  in  high  and  honoured  position  - 
at  the  dinner  given  in  celebration  of  that  magnificent  institution. 

But  then,  the  Mercers  in  the  course  of  their  toasts  with  certain 
noisy  and  significant  intimations  I  soon  found  to  be  a  set  of  Tories 
and  Conservatives  -  the  finest  specimen,  indeed,  ever  yet  seen  by 
me  in  London:  and  my  experience  of  last  night’s  festivities  will 
hardly  tempt  me  to  try  (if  I  can  avoid  it)  any  dining  again  with  men 
of  that  kidney. 
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For  me  indeed  to  whom  public  dinners  as  something  new  (at 
least  in  Middlesex)  might  have  attraction,  conviviality  in  this  style 
did  present  at  first  something  to  please  and  invite.  The  hermitage 
of  Amen  Corner  with  a  roast  leg  of  mutton  -  especially  if  there  be 
a  friend  to  partake  of  it  -  has,  after  all,  very  superior  charms  to  my 
taste.  I  only  wish  you  would  come  and  see  if  it  be  so. 

To  one  public  occasion,  however,  deo  volente,  I  shall  go  as  a  duty. 
I  belong  to  the  Yorkshire  Society,  held  in  London,  with  its  charit¬ 
able  institution  of  school  &c.  for  poor  children  of  Yorkshire  parents; 
and  I  was  this  morning  at  the  Albion  in  Aldersgate  Street  on  the 
election  of  boys  and  girls  into  the  School.  We  dine  on  Wedy.  the 
14th.  Earl  Fitz William  in  the  Chair. 

7 

Now,  if  you  please,  a  word  or  two  as  to  Parochial  business. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  liberal  consideration  about  the 
Church  of  Marske.  The  year  1684  over  one  of  the  windows  shows 
the  last  important  attention  paid  by  John  Hutton  to  the  sacred 
edifice.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  interval  -  150  years. 

Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  which  I  do  sincerely,  for  the  effective 
and  satisfactory  pains  bestowed  by  you  both  as  Patron  and  as 
Rector  on  this  old  Church  of  your  many  forefathers. 

‘By  the  bye,’  in  the  well  known  phrase  of  a  late  Master  of  Rich¬ 
mond  School  -  Mr.  Timothy  is  expected  to  be  in  Town,  to  enjoy 
the  Musical  Festival  meditated  in  Westminster  Abbey  sometime 
next  month. 

Of  course  he  will  not  cast  St.  Paul’s  so  far  into  the  shade,  as  to 
forget  the  Hermit  of  Amen  Corner.  Our  daily  service  in  the  Cathedral 
over  the  way  would,  I  am  sure,  delight  him  very  much. 

You  ask  two  or  three  questions:  here  are  my  answers  to  them. 
‘Shaff  Hildyard’,  whom  I  called  so,  because  of  his  being  little  and 
Shafflebagish,  was  a  very  fine  classical  scholar,  one  of  the  finest 
perhaps  of  all  my  pupils :  he  was  aequalis1  for  the  Bell’s  Scholarship 
in  1814  to  Chevallier.  It  is  said,  that  in  sitting  for  a  fellowship  at 
Trinity  he  had  been  unluckily  discouraged  by  Macfarlan,  he  might 
else  have  succeeded.  He  became  afterwards  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  Hall;  and  enjoys  a  living  in  Lincolnshire,  which  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  gave  to  him  a  few  years  ago.  Hildyard  of  Christs  whose  splendid 
success  you  have  noticed,  was  a  Pupil  of  Dr.  Sam.  Butler’s;  whom 
I  consider  ...  in  a  certain  sense  ...  to  be  the  King  of  Schoolmasters. 

Now  to  the  second  point  of  your  interrogatories.  In  the  summer 
of  1828,  the  celebrated  year  of  my  travels,  I  passed  some  ten  days 
more  or  less  in  this  mighty  metropolis  ...  A  private  set  of  Antiquaries 
belonging  to  the  Society  so  called  have  always  an  extra  dinner  down 


1  ‘Equal’. 
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at  Greenwich.  Whitebait,  &c.  &c.  and  each  member  may  take  a 
friend  with  him.  That  excellent  good  man  Nicholas  Carlisle  took  me. 

So  no  more,  at  present,  my  dear  John, 

from  yours  fraternally, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  76 

May  1834.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  dear  Sir, 

It  is  now  some  fortnight  ago,  more  or  less,  since  I  wrote  to  Clifton 
Castle  to  ask  Mr.  Timothy  in  what  way  he  would  like  to  have  his 
copy  of  the  proof  engraving  along  with  that  for  you  sent  down  into 
the  north.  But  I  forgot  to  point  out,  perhaps,  in  what  the  difficulty 
lay.  These  two  superior  prints  are  taken  off  on  India  paper;  and  that 
will  not  allow  of  their  being  folded  up.  Whatever  be  the  conveyance, 
in  other  respects,  something  like  flat  boards  of  the  same  size  with 
the  engraving  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  delicate  inclosure. 
Perhaps,  if  you  and  he  incline  to  honor  the  original  by  framing  his 
engraved  portrait,  that  might  be  as  well  or  even  better,  executed  in 
Town.  Of  course,  I  am  in  no  hurry,  and  meditating  to  stay  here  till 
about  the  15th  of  July  deo  volente,  should  Mr.  Timothy  come  up 
to  the  Grand  Musical  Festival  at  Westminster,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  ‘diviate’  with  him  in  the  best  style  of  a  frame  for  the 
purpose. 

He  has  not  written  to  me,  and  I  know  nothing  therefore  of  his 
plans. 

In  the  meanwhile,  if  you  have  not  a  copy  of  my  letter  and  Mr. 
Thorp’s  Circular,  you  herewith  receive  both.  All  the  world  is  gone 
down  to  Oxford,  Mr.  Thorp  and  his  friend  Bishop  Monk  among  tnc 
rest.  You  saw  the  penultimate  encaenia,  by  the  same  sign  you  had 
a  most  comfortable  locality  for  sleeping,  under  Brooke  Ottley’s 
auspices.  In  that  wild  day,  you  would  hardly  want  a  night-cap. 

How  delightfully  the  Richmondians  have  done  at  the  late  Trinity 
Examination  -  Leefe  first  class  of  the  third  year  -  Atkinson ,  of  the 
second  -  MacMichael  and  Sadler ,  as  Freshmen. 

R.S.Y.  in  her  best  days  never  had  more  cause  to  be  proud  of  her 
sons. 

Believe  me  ever, 

My  dear  John, 

Yours  fraternally, 


James  Tate. 
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Trin.  Coll., 

May  19th,  1834. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you,  that  the  Engraving  from 
the  Portrait  of  Mr.  Tate  is  now  ready,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
informing  me  as  soon  as  possible  in  what  manner  your  copy  may  be 
conveyed  to  you  with  most  convenience  and  safety. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power,  besides 
making  the  Subscribers  of  three  guineas  entitled  to  a  Proof,  to 
present  every  other  subscriber  with  a  copy  of  the  Print  taken  off 
after  the  letter. 

In  dedicating  the  Engraving  to  Lord  Grey,  they  rejoice  to  find 
they  have  gratified  the  feelings  of  their  old  master,  besides  making 
what  they  felt  to  be  a  just  and  becoming  acknowledgment  of  that 
liberal  patronage,  whereby  a  public  recompense  was  obtained  from 
the  Royal  favour  for  the  same  long  services  for  which  the  Sub¬ 
scribers  were  at  the  same  moment  recording  their  private  obligation. 

Allow  me,  before  I  conclude,  to  express  the  deep  gratification  I 
have  myself  experienced  in  carrying  into  effect  a  design  involving 
nothing  but  kind  and  generous  feelings,  and  from  a  correspondence 
which  has  recalled  many  early  and  happy  recollections. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

THOMAS  THORP. 


Amen  Corner,  London, 
Saturday  Evening ,  10th  May  1834. 

My  dear  Sir, 

It  is  exactly  fifty-five  years  on  this  day  since  I  first  entered  the 
Grammar  School  of  Richmond  as  a  boy  on  the  foundation,  being 
then  a  little  short  of  eight  years  old. 

On  this  very  morning,  by  a  coincidence  purely  spontaneous,  after 
the  lapse  of  fifty-five  years  exactly,  I  have  received  the  most  grati¬ 
fying  testimony  imaginable  of  kind  affection  from  pupils  who  have 
been  under  me  as  Master  of  Richmond  School,  in  the  finely  executed 
portrait  of  myself,  now  hung  up  in  the  drawing-room  of  this  house, 
which  by  God’s  blessing  I  occupy  as  Canon  Residentiary. 

No  demonstration  of  kindness  from  scholars  to  their  preceptor 
could  either  have  been  more  delicately  conceived  in  direct  feeling  to 
give  him  pleasure,  or  in  natural  tendency  more  handsomely  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  him  honour  also. 

The  promotion  to  the  Canon  Residentiaryship  of  St.  Paul’s,  which 
followed  so  very  close  upon  my  sitting  to  Mr.  Pickersgill  for  the 
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portrait,  has  been  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  my  pupils  in  a 
manner  truly  grateful  to  my  heart:  the  beautiful  engraving  of  it  by 
Mr.  Cousins  they  have  inscribed  with  the  name  of  my  ever  honoured 
and  most  generous  patron,  Earl  Grey. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  can  only  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
to  assure  the  gentlemen  subscribers  (those  of  the  Committee  in 
particular)  of  the  deep  and  unfeigned  sense  which  I  entertain  of 
their  devoted  attachment  thus  shown  to  me  and  mine;  and  it  is  the 
wish  of  my  family  to  add  the  most  cordial  acknowledgment  of  their 
gratification  in  a  memorial  to  them  so  peculiarly  interesting  and 
delightful. 

To  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  thanks 
for  the  time,  thought,  and  trouble,  which,  as  Secretary  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  my  pupils,  you  have  cheerfully  bestowed  on  a  concern  of 
such  extensive  correspondence:  and  praying  God  to  bless  you  all 
with  temporal  and  eternal  welfare, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

To  you  and  to  them, 

The  most  faithful,  affectionate  and  obliged  Friend, 

JAMES  TATE. 


To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thorp, 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


Letter  No.  77 


1st  July  1834.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

Tuesday,  xi  A.M. 

My  dear  friend, 

I  have  just  executed  the  deed  of  resignation  as  Rector  of  Marske. 
By  this  day’s  post,  I  write  to  the  Patron  of  Downholme,  requesting 
him  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  present  incumbent  of  that 
benefice.  You  may  as  well  know  the  facts  and  the  state  of  the  Law 
concerning  D.  and  M.  as  held  by  your  humble  Servant. 

On  the  7th  October  1808  I  was  licenced  to  the  P.C.  of  D. 

On  the  8th  ...  I  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  M.  By  this 
arrangement  (to  be  licenced  to  D.  first,  and  then  ...  on  a  subsequent 
day  .  .  .  instituted  to  M.)  I  could  hold  both  benefices;  yet  so,  that 
Downholme  was  voidable ,  tho’  not  void. 

Accordingly,  my  resignation  of  M.  has  been  executed  on  a  stamp 
&c.  as  a  deed  .  .  .  while  as  to  D.  I  have  only  had  to  request  your 
brother  my  kind  patron  to  nominate  now  at  his  pleasure;  and  this 
will  be  done  by  letter  to  him. 
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Should  it  so  happen  (of  which  I  of  course  know  nothing)  that 
the  same  person  is  marked  out  as  incumbent  of  both  the  livings,  the 
information  above  given  may  be  of  some  use  in  guiding  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  parties. 

A  word  as  to  the  resignation  of  Marske-tho’  executed  and 
bearing  date  on  this  day,  it  may  not  reach  the  Bishop’s  hands  for 
him  to  act  upon  it,  till  some  time  next  week  when  he  arrives  at 
Durham. 

If  therefore  you  don’t  hear  ecclesiastically  from  the  B.  of  Chester 
or  from  his  Secretary  Mr.  Ward  for  ten  days  after  you  receive  this 
letter,  you  will  not  wonder,  knowing  as  you  now  do  the  just  cause 
and  impediment. 

Nothing  however  hinders  but  that  you  should  proceed  in  all  other 
respects  towards  filling  up  the  Vacancy. 

So  farewell,  in  that  capacity,  my  dear  ’Squire,  and  accept  your 
old  Rector's  kindest  thanks  for  all  your  valuable  friendship  con¬ 
stantly  shown  to  him. 

I  have  no  cause  to  complain  ...  in  the  Parish  where  I  now  am  a 
kind  of  Imperial  incumbent :  it  is  the  Whole  City  of  London  which 
we  embrace  in  our  parochial  arms;  and  the  present  Lord  Mayor  is 
tamquam  the  Squire  of  the  Parish.  Were  his  name  John  Hutton  or 
Timothy,  he  could  not  show  more  cordial  hospitality  to  old  Dr.  ME. 

We  expect  in  the  Corner  this  evening  two  new  M.A.s  of  the  Tate 
name  piping  hot  from  Cambridge. 

In  my  daily  walk  (it  is  almost  every  day)  from  the  Hermitage  of 
St.  Paul’s  to  the  world  of  the  Athenaeum,  I  am  seldom  without 
meeting  some  northcountry  face  or  other  on  the  way;  expecially  at 
this  season,  when  from  various  causes  co-operating  Town  is  so  full. 

.  .  .  The  Picture  of  Mr.  Canon  Tate  is  exceedingly  admired.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Engraving? 

Addio. 

Ever  yours  fraternally, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  78 

10th  November  1834.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

Monday,  1  P.M. 

My  dear  old  College  friend, 

(For  in  that  capacity  I  now  address  your  worship),  several  times 
in  the  course  of  last  week  did  I  cast  a  wistful  eye  of  recollection  at 
those  old  rooms  of  yours,  as  I  walked  thro  the  College.  Thrice  did 
I  breakfast  there  with  honest  shrewd  affectionate  John  Croft;  and 
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once  in  Hall  there  did  I  dine,  when  the  Master  Dr.  Graham  and  all 
the  fellows  with  a  guest  additional  to  every  one,  mustered  their 
best  conviviality  to  do  me  honor.  After  dinner,  in  the  Combination 
room,  Dr.  G.  got  up  to  propose  a  toast  .  .  .  most  cordially  and 
elegantly,  to  the  health  of  their  distinguished  visitor.  Professor 
Musgrave  and  I  staid  till  near  xi.  and  unluckily  not  being  sworn 
into  the  Temperance  Society,  I  could  not  resist  (tho  very  seldom 
touching  the  ardent  spirit  hot)  the  desire  to  taste  a  brief  drop  of 
genuine  Oban,  but  committed  a  sad  solecism  in  drinking  by  mixing 
cold  water  with  it ! 

At  xi  Professor  Tom  (as  his  friends  sometimes  familiarly  call  him) 
and  the  distinguished  visitor  aforesaid  returned  to  Trinity  College. 
My  abode  there  was  in  Sheepshanks’s  rooms,  just  below  Professor 
Sedgwick’s.  So  Arabic  and  I  went  up  just  to  see  how  Geology  did. 
They  two  for  a  while  smoked  cigars;  but  I,  starting  the  case  of  a 
poor  man  at  Kirkby  Malzeard  afflicted  with  the  Stone,  in  a  trice 
set  our  friend  Sedgwick  off  .  .  .  into  a  most  clear,  animated,  and 
powerful  description  of  the  processes  in  lithotomic  and  lithotritic 
operation.  The  wonderful  invention  under  the  latter  name  he  had 
witnessed  not  long  since  in  its  most  happy  and  successful  style  of 
experiment. 

One  day  you  will  allow  well  accounted  for. 

Take  a  brief  sketch  of  all  the  five  days. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  in  the  Telegraph,  alone  inside,  I  was 
musing  on  the  great  interval  of  44  years,  since  my  first  entering  the 
walls  of  Sidney  College;  when  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of 
Trumpington,  a  horseman  intimated  to  the  Coachman  to  stop.  My 
money  he  did  not  demand;  but  begged  me  to  read  a  Note,  (instead 
of  delivering  any),  which  I  accordingly  did.  It  was  a  note,  (from  the 
highwayman  himself  who  instantly  rode  off),  to  inform  me  in  what 
order  my  dinners  were  disposed  for  the  week.  On  the  Monday  I 
was  to  dine  at  Peacock’s  rooms :  and  he  was  himself  ready,  against 
the  arrival  of  the  Coach  opposite  Trinity  Great  Gates,  to  welcome 
his  old  Master,  Dr.  ME.  We  walked  together  thro  the  grounds  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John’s;  and  both  agreed,  betwixt  iv  and  v,  that  a 
lovelier  castle,  water,  and  sky,  could  not  well  be  contemplated  -  but 
the  trees,  still  beautiful,  of  course  we  forget  not.  We  had  a  splendid 
dinner,  and  Frank  Grey  one  of  my  Patron’s  excellent  Sons  on  Our 
Host’s  left  hand  did  not  make  the  scene  less  agreable,  be  sure,  to 
the  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s. 

On  Tuesday ,  I  dined  in  Sidney  College  Hall ;  and  as  they  contrived 
to  have  several  friends  of  mine  there,  we  had  a  delightful  evening  of 
colloquial  freedom  in  the  Combination  room.  For  my  part,  having 
had  my  words  (as  in  the  Story)  long  frozen  up  in  this  high  latitude, 
I  let  them  out  in  a  very  rich  flow  -  as  we  sate  round  the  fire. 
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On  Wednesday ,  the  5th  of  November,  a  gaudy  day,  I  dined  in 
the  Hall  at  Trinity,  after  having  heard  a  Sermon  at  St.  Mary’s  from 
the  Master  of  Christ’s. 

On  Thursday ,  I  dined  in  your  College  Hall ...  as  you  have  already 
been  told. 

On  Friday ,  another  splendid  dinner  like  the  first,  at  Mr.  Thorp’s 
rooms,  with  Dr.  Graham  &c.  &c.  to  meet  me. 

The  next  morning  ( Saturday )  I  breakfasted  with  Sedgwick:  and 
he,  Musgrave,  and  Thorp  .  .  .  saw  me  fairly  off  in  the  Telegraph. 
There  ends  my  visit!  But  without  particularising  the  Tatiani  and 
Philo-Tatiani  whom  I  saw  without  number  amongst  the  young 
Academics.  I  was  twice  at  my  old  friend  Smyth’s  Lectures.  And 
as  for  greetings  in  the  Senate  house  or  in  the  Streets  .  .  .  Immane 
quantum.1 

‘But  come,  Sir,  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  you  were  thinking 
of,  when  in  the  Coach  alone  inside  a  few  miles  off  Trumpington 
going  down  you  were  accosted  by  that  highwayman.’ 

To  an  intelligent  eye  like  yours  I  gave  a  sufficient  hint  in  noting 
the  interval  of  44  years.  Well,  then,  you  shall  be  told  more  distinctly. 
About  this  time  in  1790,  from  the  North  I  passed  the  Cam  as  a 
poor  Sizar  to  occupy  a  poor  Excelse,  on  small  commons,  in  one  of 
the  lesser  Colleges. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  same  period  of  the  year  in  1834,  from 
the  South,  I  passed  the  Cam  again,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s, 
to  take  up  my  quarters  in  Trinity  College,  and  amongst  the  first 
folks  in  the  University  to  be  a  distinguished  visitor. 

Have  I  not  made  out  my  case?  Might  I  not  well  muse  with 
humble  gratitude  and  piety  on  such  a  change,  as  that  here  briefly 
recorded  ? 

Ever  yours  fraternally, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  79 


6th  July  1835.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

Monday  Evg. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Am  I  always  to  take  your  silence  for  the  expression  of  your  good 
will?  Must  I  construe  the  non-apparent  letter  into  a  declaration  of 
your  existence  in  happiness  and  in  health  ?  May  I  suppose  that  if  I 
raise  the  wind  to  visit  Yorkshire  this  year,  the  port  of  Marske  will 
be  open  .  .  .  with  all  its  guns  fired  in  sign  of  joy  -  to  receive  the 
great  Canon  from  St.  Paul’s? 


1  ‘An  enormous  number’. 
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Much  of  my  happiness  in  this  place,  much  also  of  our  collective 
prosperity  as  to  finance,  you  already  know,  depends  on  our  brother 
Canon,  Sydney  Smith. 

A  specimen  of  his  power  as  Jupiter  tonans 1  against  religious  in¬ 
tolerance  we  had  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Cathedral.  A  specimen 
of  his  peculiar  way  as  Mercurius  Scribens 2  you  herewith  receive.* 
Allow  me  to  give  it  a  little  diffusion. 


June  24,  1835. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Permit  me  to  ask  how  your  health  stands  London  life  in  a  state 
of  hot  weather  like  this.  How  does  residence  so  prolonged  in  the 
narrow  space  of  Amen  Court  agree  with  the  health  of  your  amiable 
family  ? 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  may  I  be  allowed  to  enquire  at 
what  time  you  intend  to  quit  the  metropolis  for  rural  scenes.  Before 
the  Cathedral  loses  the  benefit  of  your  personal  attentions  so  con¬ 
stant  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Cathedral  so  valuable,  invaluable 
rather  let  me  call  them;  I  must  indulge  the  delightful  hope,  that  you 
will  favor  me  with  a  few  minutes  of  interview  to  exchange  a  few 
words  at  least  in  consultation  on  the  concerns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  committed  to  your  care  and  mine. 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  with  assurance  of  the  highest 
consideration, 

Dear  Sir,  ever,  ever  devotedly  yours, 

Sydney  Smith. 

Weymouth  Street, 

Portland  Place. 

P.S.  If  in  return  you  are  so  kind  as  to  favor  me  with  a  line  or  two  of 
answer,  oblige  me  so  far  as  to  deliver  the  communication  to 
the  hands  of  old  Mr.  Sturgess,  the  Verger;  who  in  my  absence 
is  entrusted  with  the  occupation  of  my  residence  house  in 
Amen  Court  next  door  to  your  own. 


Now,  our  ‘facetious  brother’  as  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  now  and 
then  styles  him,  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  when  he  penned  the 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

How  are  you  -  and  the  family.  When  do  you  leave  London:  we  must 
exchange  a  few  Words  before  that  Event. 

Yrs  ever  Sydney  Smith 

3  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place.  Give  your  answer  to  Sturgess. 

June  24  1835. 


1  ‘Jupiter  the  Thunderer’. 

2  ‘Mercury  the  writer’. 
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enclosed  note,  of  Attic  wit  or  Laconic  brevity.  But  he  wrote  it  so  - 
off  hand  -  ut  suus  est  mos1. 

What  made  me  think  of  giving  it  the  expansive  form  here  (dully 
enough  I  fear)  attempted,  was  the  remembrance  of  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  some  15  years  ago;  where  a  plain  assertion  of 
some  right  or  remonstrance  against  some  wrong  or  suggestion 
rather  of  something  despotic  in  the  way  of  political  interference 
betwixt  State  and  State  .  .  .  after  being  told  in  homely  phrase  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  actual  intention  -  is  then  dressed  up  and  partly  dis¬ 
guised  in  diplomatic  diction  with  great  elegance  of  political  peri¬ 
phrasis. 

Addio.  Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  80 


21st  July  1835.  Vicarage,  Charing,  Kent. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Had  the  original  plan  of  movements  and  migrations  for  this 
summer  been  carried  into  effect,  I  might  have  been  content  to  let 
the  letters  already  written  suffice  with  the  reciprocity  all  on  one 
side.  But  here  we  are  quietly  moored  in  Economy  bay  for  the 
summer;  and  as  I  do  not  therefore  project  to  beat  up  your  quarters, 
Mr.  John,  at  Marske  or  yours,  Mr.  Timothy,  at  Boston,  so  I  feel 
myself  somewhat  between  obliged  and  inclined  to  put  in  my  appear¬ 
ance  by  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Allow  me  in  so  doing  to  address  myself 
to  both  my  Patrons.  When  Marske  next  sees  Downholme,  Clifton 
I  should  have  said,  let  me  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  my  good 
friends  from  Clifton  also.  And  would  you  believe  it,  my  dear 
Clifton  and  Marske,  that  1  cannot  forget  you  in  this  Country,  if  I 
would.  The  names  of  Hildyard  and  Dering  are  familiar  enough; 
and  so  are  those  of  Dodsworth  and  Croft  -  as  connected  variously 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing.  Then  too,  did  I  tell  you  before, 
Mr.  M.  A.  of  Christ  College,  when  I  was  here  last  August  Pater 
and  Patronus  to  the  new  Vicar,  that  I  passed  an  hour  or  two  at  Ash¬ 
ford,  and  saw  the  five  Sisters  of  poor  Tim  Hoddart.  They  were  very 
glad  to  see  me,  and  entered  most  readily  into  reminiscences  of 
Hutton  and  Fraser  and  Nelson  and  Tate.  Poor  Tim ,  you  perhaps 
know,  died  of  eau  de  vie.  ‘Geneva’s  the  liquor  of  life’  -  old  Thomas 
a  Beckett  used  to  exclaim.  Aye ,  was  my  answer,  and  of  death  too. 

The  weather  here,  dry,  hot,  clear,  (a  fine  atmosphere  generally, 
on  the  side  of  a  chalk-hill),  would  delight  your  Worship.  We  came 
to  Charing  last  Thursday,  and  found  the  sky  as  it  has  ever  since 
continued.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  attempt  to  walk  out  except  in  the 


1  ‘As  is  his  custom’. 
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evening:  the  day  I  spend  in  a  kind  of  autoschediastic  study  made 
out  of  one  of  the  two  parts  (connected  or  divided  by  folding  doors) 
which  are  when  furnished  to  form  a  very  good  drawing  room  to  the 
Vicarage. 

But  really,  poor  Frank  must  rest  on  his  oars,  before  he  proceed 
in  furnishing.  An  old  heterogeneous  mansion  he  found  it,  decay 
and  dilapidation  all  over;  in  some  degree  from  its  having  been 
occupied  since  1766  to  1834  by  two  connected  families;  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  first,  then  that  of  his  Curate  Mr.  Barwick  (married  to  his 
daughter  Miss  M.)  who  succeeded  him  as  Vicar  in  1799.  The  house 
was  wretchedly  worn ,  in  the  South  Country  phrase;  not  a  third  of 
the  real  dilapidations  recoverable  as  Mrs.  B.  and  her  family  were 
left  in  a  poor  plight;  and  every  thing  to  be  done  from  stem  to  stern 
by  the  new  Vicar.  It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  oldness  of  the 
house,  when  I  tell  you  there  are  42  doors  in  it.  Are  there  so  many 
even  in  Marske  Hall  ? 

When  in  Town,  I  see  a  good  deal  of  Fraser,  and  now  and  then  of 
William  Ottley.  In  a  late  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  which  Mr.  Fryer 
perhaps  pointed  out  to  you  at  the  time  -  for  nothing  of  the  kind 
seems  to  escape  him  - 1  took  the  opportunity  at  the  close  of  an 
article  on  Melancthon  to  say  a  good  word  or  two  of  William  Ottley’s 
most  extraordinary  persevering  talent  of  research.  It  strikes  me 
that  you  would  read  it  with  pleasure. 

‘But,  pray,  Mr.  Canon,  how  can  you  find  employment  in  Frugality 
harbour  or  Economy  bay,  as  you  call  it?’  Very  well,  Mr.  Squire. 
I  am  teaching  my  Son  the  Pauline  -  to  make  up  for  past  neglect : 
and  what  is  singular  enough,  I  read  with  him  the  very  play  of  the 
Antigone ,  which  in  the  year  1788  I  first  read  with  Ned  Ellerton  and 
others  at  Richmond.  O  how  the  reading  of  Sophocles  is  altered 
from  that  day  for  the  easier  and  pleasanter !  it  is  not  yet  Macadamised. 

But  another  object  awaits  me  .  .  .  matter  indeed  of  positive  en¬ 
gagement  with  my  friends  in  the  Row  .  .  .  preparation  for  a  second 
Editn.  of  Horatius  Restitutus ,  against  October  or  November  next. 

We  dine  at  iv.  That  hour  is  fast  approaching.  Time  to  seal 
remains  and  to  carry  to  the  post  perhaps. 

So  addio !  my  dear  old  friend,  and  believe  me  ever 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  81 

21st  September  1835.  Charing,  Kent. 

My  dear  old  friend, 

This  brief  and  hasty  but  cordial  expression  of  my  best  wishes  for 
health  and  happiness  to  you  on  the  next  return  of  your  birth  day, 
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is  written  (I  thank  God  for  it)  in  the  comfortable  Vicarage  house  of 
my  Son  Francis  to  which  as  Pater  at  once  and  Patronus  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  give  him  the  appointment  just  xiii  months  ago. 

Believe  me  however  that  your  kindness  to  me  as  far  as  the  case 
would  allow,  in  re  simili1,  is  never  forgotten;  nor  to  the  Patron  of 
Downholme  (pray  assure  him  so)  have  I  ceased  to  remember  my 
obligation. 

Should  my  name  as  the  old  Rector  happen  to  be  mentioned  after 
dinner  on  Thursday  next  -  on  which  occasion  ‘may  good  digestion 
wait  on  appetite  and  health  on  both!’  -  be  so  good  as  to  thank  the 
company  for  me  on  that  account,  and  while  you  are  in  a  large  body 
uniting  mirth  with  discretion  at  Marske  Hall,  I  and  mine  deo  volente 
shall  be  enjoying  our  first  return  dinner  from  the  Country  in  Amen 
Court. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

James  Tate. 


P.S.  to  be  read  on  any  other  day. 

Since  I  wrote  last,  Mrs.  Tate  and  I  have  treated  ourselves  with  a 
little  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  through  Hythe  to  Sandgate, 
Folkstone,  and  Dover. 

We  were  lucky  in  our  visit  to  the  last  place  mentioned.  On  Tues¬ 
day  the  8th  the  Cannon  fired  from  the  Heights  in  honor  of  the 
Coronation  one  and  twenty  royal  salutes,  which  from  that  eminence 
gave  a  grand  rimbombo  (as  you  Italian  scholars  term  it)  thro  the 
whole  of  that  well  adapted  scenery.  On  the  same  day,  we  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  the  Steam  Packets  from  Boulogne  and  from  Calais : 
and  the  process  of  landing  and  unloading  &c.  from  the  latter  we 
witnessed  at  our  leisure  with  some  surprise  at  the  (to  us)  quite 
novel  phenomena. 

The  next  day  Wednesday  brought  with  it  what  we  never  calculated 
upon  -  another  public  display,  that  of  the  annual  regatta,  which  we 
also  witnessed.  The  Military  Shaft  a  great  curiosity  we  ascended 
before  breakfast.  The  Castle  of  course  with  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Pocket  Pistol  was  duely  visited.  The  Eastern  Cliffs  we  wandered 
under -with  the  ‘upturned  wondering  eye’  at  their  stupendous 
magnitude.  Indeed  the  majesty  and  magnificence  of  Dover  to  a 
foreigner  on  his  approach  must  appear  like  Britannia  Victrix  per¬ 
sonified.  Kent  not  unaptly  takes  the  Horse  Rampant  with  the 
motto  Invicta.  And  for  my  part,  the  men  of  Kent  have  behaved  so 
very  kindly  to  me  and  mine,  that  I  am  acquiring  fast  a  second  kind 
of  birth  here  among  them  -  as  a  man  of  Kent  adoptively. 


1  ‘In  a  similar  manner’. 
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Talking  of  horses,  I  am  reminded  of  what  I  read  not  long  ago  in 
the  Second  Volume  of  the  Spectator.  Pray,  ask  Mr.  Darcy  Hutton 
whether  he  knows  anything  of  Mr.  James  Darcy’s  Chestnut  horse 
Caesar,  at  the  heel  of  the  Spectator.  No.  157?  -  Enos  Thomas  seems 
to  have  been  as  well  known  in  the  Northern  world  in  August  1711  — 
as  Thomas  Field  could  be,  a  hundred  years  afterwards. 

But,  to  return  -  from  Dover,  homeward  -  we  reached  Folkstone, 
in  time  before  dinner  to  take  a  walk  on  the  beach,  to  saunter  about 
the  harbour,  &c.  (commodiously  situated,  were  it  in  better  trim, 
for  quick  intercourse  with  Boulogne)  .  .  .  and  to  witness  (what 
think  you?)  the  triumphant  arrival  from  Dover  of  the  victorious 
boatmen  of  Sandgate  who  had  won  the  rowing  prize  there -with 
the  crowd  of  men  women  and  children  who  ran  down  to  welcome 
those  conquering  heroes.  We  slept  at  Folkstone  and  returned  to 
Charing  next  day.  There  ends  the  story  of  our  travels. 

In  this  great  County  for  hops,  did  you  in  1786  see  a  hopgarden  at 
Picking  time?  Do  you  remember  having  had  your  shoes  wiped  with 
a  bunch  of  hops  -  on  entering  it,  when  the  Hoppers  had  your 
tribute  of  a  tester  or  a  Shilling  .  .  .  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  to  pay 
your  footing ?  Then,  were  you  ever  in  an  Oste  [Oast]  House?  and 
did  you  see  the  hops  crammed  and  inculcated  literally  into  the  Pocket 
with  the  foot?  ...  I  fear  these  matters  are  out  of  your  memory. 
Take  a  few  rough  rhymes  to  record  the  principal  stages  of  the  annual 
process.  Poling,  tying,  picking,  drying, 

(Till  pocketted  for  sale  and  shopping,) 

Are  the  four  degrees  of  hopping. 


Letter  No.  82 


11th  March  1836.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  dear  Esquire, 

It  is  running  very  fast  upon  eleven  years  since  you  and  I  set  off 
on  our  grand  expedition,  I  with  York  Minster  before  me,  and  you 
to  cut  the  splendid  figure  in  York  Castle. 

But  I  don’t  write  to  remind  you  or  me  of  our  great  and  successful 
exploits  at  that  memorable  era ;  and  yet  betwixt  you  and  me,  Master 
Ex-Sheriff,  there  might  be  no  mighty  difficulty  to  trace  some  con¬ 
nection  betwixt  the  Chaplain  of  1825  and  the  Canon  Residentiary 
of  1836.  What  think  youl 

My  present  purpose  is  to  communicate  an  anecdote  to  my  good 
friend  and  quondam  Rector  Mr.  Timothy  Hutton. 

He  was  amused  once  to  hear  me  point  out  a  curious  distinction 
betwixt  Mrs.  Tate  and  myself. 

My  name,  said  I,  is  James  Tate:  that  Lady’s  is  Die  Tate. 
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The  other  day  Mrs.  T.  was  calling  at  Lady  Alexander’s  to  see  her 
Sister  Mrs.  Campbell.  (Lady  A.  was  a  Wallis.)  The  Servant  made 
a  blunder  as  he  had  done  before  and  gave  the  name  of  Miss  Wallis 
to  Mrs.  T.  Of  this  I  was  told  at  dinner  afterwards.  ‘You  should 
have  said,  my  dear,  that  you  were  Doctor  Tate.’  ‘Yes,’  replied  she 
smartly,  ‘Dr.  Richard .’ 

So  no  more  at  present  from  your  loving  old  Chaplain  and  affection¬ 
ate  friend.  James  Tate. 

P.S.  The  Doctor  and  I  si  ventum  excitare  possumus1,  meditate  to 
visit  the  north  next  summer. 

Letter  No.  83 


26th  December  1836.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

Monday,  past  ix  A.M. 

My  dear  old  ’Squire, 

Having  very  piously  meditated  for  some  days  past  the  urbane 
reminiscence  of  a  barrel  of  oysters 

(N.B.  Look  at  the  In  aid  of  good  cheer  (When  the 

underside  of  the  card!)  To  regale  the  new  year-  barrel  arrives) 

the  phenomena  of  this  morning  make  me  doubt  whether  the  supplies 
from  Country  to  Town  and  vice  versa  may  not  be  stopped  by  the 
weather.  After  a  blowing  and  snowing  night  we  find  ourselves  .  .  . 
with  snow  still  descending  -  likely  to  be  blocked  up  from  all  egress, 
practically  speaking,  out  of  our  Parish  at  least.  And  so  to  console 
myself  I  sit  down  .  .  .  bidding  friend  Flaccus  wait  awhile  ...  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  you,  my  dear  Sodalis2,  before  the  ink  be  frozen  in  the 
bottle. 

We  left  Richmond,  i.e..  my  Master  Margaret,  and  our  man  Henry, 
and  myself,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  of  Septr.  and  with  honest  George 
Wailes  who  had  invited  a  small  party  to  co-operate,  we  ate  .  .  . 
amongst  other  genial  dishes  ...  off  a  roast  goose  in  commemoration 
of  our  wedding  day  (in  the  year  1796);  and  we  staid  at  Low  Hall  till 
after  Luncheon  next  day.  We  then  took  the  coach  as  far  onward 
as  Chesterfield,  on  a  plan  which  you  shall  read  when  you  come  to  the 
next  page.  I  had  not  been  long  seated,  before  an  insider  challenged 
me  as  known  to  him.  Who  should  it  be,  but  young  Mangles  ?  Who 
had  been  at  Richmond  School  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  He 
remembered  all  about  poor  Brasse’s  College  successes  and  several 
things  of  that  heroic  age.  After  a  short  stay  in  our  temple  of  the 
Muses,  he  became  Apprentice  with  Langstaffe  the  eminent  Rich¬ 
mondian  Surgeon  in  Town:  and  in  the  course  of  after  life  (this  I 
got  since  from  Septimus  Wray,  by  the  bye)  he  married  a  rich  widow; 

1  ‘If  we  can  summon  up  enough  wind’. 

2  ‘Comrade’. 
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in  so  much  that  his  mysterious  boast  to  me  in  the  Coach  was  not 
untrue  .  .  .  ‘Sir,’  says  he,  ‘I  can  lay  my  hand  -  on  forty  thousand 
pounds!’  Bear  me  witness,  then,  that  if  Mrs.  Tate  and  myself  are 
now  and  then  obligated  to  travel  in  a  Stage  Coach,  our  Bear  never 
dances  but  to  the  genteelest  of  tunes,  in  the  very  best  of  company! 

We  arrived  that  evening  at  Chesterfield;  and  next  morning  Satur¬ 
day,  Octr.  1  with  a  heavy  wet  day  before  us,  we  took  a  chaise  over 
the  hills  to  the  loveliest  of  all  earthly  scenes,  that  of  Matlock. 

By  the  same  sign,  that  the  Milestone  there  on  the  right  puts  me  in 
mind  of  two  old  stories;  and  you  must  have  them  both  -  Tyas  and 
you  have  not  dosed  me  with  Laudanum  this  time. 

In  the  midsummer  of  1799,  then,  by  the  same  sign  in  the  May  of 
that  year  I  did  Mr.  Langhorne’s  duty  at  Marrick  and  at  Grinton, 
and  returning  one  of  the  Sunday  afternoons  from  Marrick  I  first 
got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fryer  -  in  the  midsummer  vacation  of  that 
year,  George  Cuit  and  Frank  Blackburne  and  I  went  into  Somerset¬ 
shire  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hall  of  Chew  Magna  and  to  accomplish  our¬ 
selves  generally  by  foreign  travel.  From  Chesterfield  we  three  took 
a  chaise  over  the  moors,  and  on  a  very  fine  day  did  certainly  enjoy 
both  the  entrance  into  Matlock  and  the  leisurely  view  of  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  or  lovely  scenery.  Two  or  three  years  after,  in  the  Autumn,  - 
was  it  not  1802,  that  I  brought  you  from  Birmingham  a  medallic 
head  of  Charles  Fox  ?  -  I  escorted  Eliza  Wallis  to  that  very  town,  at 
one  time  the  Toy-shop  of  Europe  so  called :  and  we  too  took  Matlock 
in  our  way  thither,  on  a  delightful  day  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
sweet,  lovely,  most  romantic  spot. 

Not  such  was  the  luck  of  our  recent  party.  Wet,  terrible  wet, 
pouring  down  wet,  all  the  way!  so  that  in  entering  the  Vale  of 
Matlock  and  in  riding  down  beneath  the  majestic  High  Torr,  Henry 
alone  tho  wet  to  the  skin  being  outside  saw  every  thing  and  was 
enchanted  with  all  he  saw  in  the  sublimest  points  of  the  Valley. 

Even  from  the  Hotel,  the  old  Matlock  Bath,  Mrs.  Tate  was 
mightily  taken  with  what  we  could  see  there  out  of  the  windows. 
Continued  rain  forbade  our  going  out.  And  a  great  part  of  the  way 
from  Matlock  towards  Derby  .  .  .  nothing  need  be  more  beautiful 
to  the  eye  than  the  scenes  which  we  passed. 

In  good  time  that  afternoon,  we  reached  Kegworth;  and  stayed  a 
few  days  very  pleasantly  with  the  Rector  and  his  Lady  there.  Of, 
course,  our  late  worthy  Host  did  not  escape  many  old  jokes  revived 
from  his  arch-enemy  Peter;  who  still  retains  and  can  excite  strong 
images  of  the  ludicrous  in  former  days  -  while  he  really  feels  the 
very  sincerest  respect  for  that  thoroughly  honest  and  right  worthy 
man. 

There  is  not  another  milestone  left  on  the  road! 
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A  word  about  Mr.  Lynn;  and  I  have  done  for  this  journey  of  the 
pen.  Understand  then,  that  having  heretofore  grieved  at  not  being 
able  to  send  a  small  Xmas-tide  memento  to  my  kind  friend  the 
Rector  of  Downholme  I  desired  the  man-of-oysters  this  time  to  put 
in  two  where  he  put  in  one  before;  and  I  beg  of  your  courtesy  to 
convey  not  the  fact  -  but  the  oyster,  turn  and  turn  about  -  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Timothy  when  they  are  enjoying  the  hospitalities  once 
more  of  old  Marske  about  this  week,  as  I  calculate. 

To  both  of  them  remember  me,  pray,  in  the  very  kindest  manner: 
and  with  my  very  affectionate  good  wishes  for  your  welfare  at  all 
seasons  believe  me,  Dear  John, 

Yours  fraternally, 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  Since  my  return  to  London,  I  have  got  two  Archdeacons, 
Musgrave  of  Craven,  and  Thorp  of  Bristol  .  .  .  with  a  second 
Professor,  Peacock,  of  Astronomy.  Addio. 

Letter  No.  84 

16th  January  1837.  Amen,  Corner,  London. 

Monday  (Fog)  morng.  x  A.M. 

My  dear  Esquire, 

Knowing  your  delight  of  yore  in  the  writings  of  my  now  facetious 
brother  Sydney  Smith,  I  take  up  the  pen,  tho  Horace  bids  me  use  it 
hastily,  to  apprise  you  of  a  letter  -  Sydney  all  over,  Est  (1837) 
qualis  erat  (1807)  ...  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  published  by  Long¬ 
man  &  Co.  (Is.)  on  Friday  last. 

Twelve  pennyworth  of  sterling  stuff  you  will  get  for  your  money : 
and  especially  you  will  be  gratified  to  find,  that  time  which  has 
‘thinned  his  flowing  hair’,  has  not  chilled  the  flow  of  his  language, 
the  current  of  his  reasoning,  or  the  tide  of  his  imaginative  wit. 
More  passages  than  one  are  worthy  of  Peter  Plymley  in  his  brightest 
days.  But  at  p.  35  the  Old  Dutch  Chronicle  is  marked  with  trans¬ 
cendent  merit:  and  you  will  understand  that  the  Bp.  of  Gloucester 
is  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  indemnifying  the  Bishops 
for  the  sacrifice  of  Prebendal  Stalls  &c.  in  their  gift  by  laying  thin 
hands  on  the  patronage  of  Deans  and  Canons. 

Horace  calls,  being  just  on  the  eve  of  going  to  press;  and  I  sub¬ 
scribe  myself,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  fraternally, 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  Was  my  last  letter  legible  ? 

Were  the  oysters  in  eatable  plight  ?  Addio. 
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Letter  No.  85 

4th  July  1837.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Knowing,  that  tho  you  dislike  the  writing  of  letters,  you  are  not 
equally  adverse  to  receiving  them,  I  sit  down  to  give  you  one  more 
specimen  of  my  penmanship;  and  that  I  may  not  play  the  trick 
which  the  Spectator  says  Ladies  indulge  ...  to  put  the  main  matter 
and  meaning  of  the  whole  in  the  P.S.  .  .  .  here  take,  at  the  very 
outset,  my  honest  confession  of  an  importunate  thought  which  has 
been  stirring  in  my  mind  -  ever  since  I  saw  old  Mr.  Bowes  in 
Amen  Corner. 

‘And  pray,  my  dear  Jemmy,  what  was  that  thought  which  Mr. 
Bowes  set  a  stirring?  and  what  have  I  to  do  with  it?’ 

Well  then,  here  goes.  I  naturally  asked  him,  if  he  had  seen  ‘the 
Squire’  lately,  and  how  he  was.  ‘Very  well,  at  present’  .  .  .  was  the 
answer:  but  then  came  the  intelligence,  that  you  had  been  unwell, 
and  rather  seriously  so,  some  time  before.  Now,  my  old  Sodalis, 
no  man  dies  the  sooner,  for  having  his  Will  made;  but  he  can  think 
of  death,  and  if  it  please  God,  he  can  die,  with  so  much  the  more 
comfort,  if  he  has  given  to  that  last  of  his  earthly  Acts  the  due 
consideration  and  left  to  those  behind  him  no  ground  of  complaint 
for  unkindness  or  neglect.  Were  you  to  meet  this  reflection  ‘promis¬ 
cuously’  in  a  book,  would  you  reject  it  as  undeserving  of  regard? 
Can  it  then  less  demand  your  serious  attention,  if  it  is  suggested  in 
a  letter  from  an  old  friend  .  .  .  avowedly  .  .  .  and  on  purpose? 

Perhaps,  indeed,  you  smile  at  this  grave  suggestion:  Perhaps,  all 
your  concerns  which  required  a  settlement  in  a  Will  of  your  own, 
have  all  been  duely  settled  .  .  .  aye,  years  and  years  ago.  So  much 
the  better,  one  Codicil  however  may  easily  be  added;  and  that  is, 
what  your  affectionate  heart  must  approve  .  .  .  some  provision  for 
Michael  Fryer,  who  in  your  hospitable  house  with  bed,  board, 
wardrobe,  and  what  not,  must  be  left  ...  if  every  he  lose  your 
protection  ...  in  a  state  of  want  and  of  inability  to  work,  far  worse 
now,  than  when  you  took  him  to  the  Hall  as  Literary  Agent  and 
Librarian.  My  dear  friend,  do  think  of  this. 

‘And  what  are  you  about,  Mr.  Canon  Residentiary?  Tell  us 
something  about  yourself  -  if  you  please’  ...  I  have  my  hands  full. 
Poor  Fanny  has  been  now  long  ill,  and  no  hope  of  any  recovery 
could  be  entertained,  if  we  stayed  in  Town.  So  part  of  the  family, 
Mama,  and  two  Sisters,  and  Thomas  the  Curate  of  Hutton,  are 
domiciled  in  a  house  I  have  rented  at  Shenfield,  a  mile  beyond 
Brentwood,  and  contiguous  to  the  Parish  of  which  I  am  Rector.  By 
the  bye,  here  is  an  Epigrammatic  distich  ...  for  the  Squire  of  Down- 
holme  and  Lay  Impropriator  thereof. 
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Betwixt  Yorkshire  and  Essex  this  difference  you  see: 

Here  I’m  rector  of  Hutton :  Hutton  there  was  rector  of  me. 

The  Rectory  house  was  left  by  the  late  incumbent,  in  a  very  bad 
state;  and  the  dilapidations  tho  considerable  will  fall  very  short  of 
the  estimate  to  repair  and  partly  rebuild  it.  On  that  task  we  are 
just  now  entering. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  I  hope  to  be  on  my  way -via  the 
Deanery  at  Bristol  -  to  see  my  Sister  at  Cardiff ;  and  after  treating 
myself  perhaps  with  the  sight  of  the  Wye  and  its  beauties,  shall 
return  to  my  family  at  Shenfield  and  my  flock  at  Hutton.  Then,  it 
will  not  be  long  till  October  returns  and  brings  me  back  here  to  the 
month  of  close  residence. 

With  whom,  do  you  think,  am  I  going  to  dine  this  evening  ?  With 
Robert  Smith  (Bobus  the  Etonians  call  him)  of  Kings,  the  Scholar 
of  Scholars  in  your  days  and  mine.  Sydney  takes  me  with  him;  as 
he  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  make  my  acquaintance.  Bobus 
and  Sydney  are  brothers. 

And  now,  my  dear  old  John,  if  you  can  give  your  pen  a  few 
touches  on  the  paper  and  send  it  hitherwards,  so  much  the  better: 
if  it  is  tedious  to  you,  let  me  not  ask  it. 

Peter  is  well  and  in  high  feather.  I  too,  thank  God,  have  borne 
the  Summer  weather,  better  than  I  bore  the  long  winter. 

At  all  seasons,  let  me  ever  be  believed. 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

Js.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  86 

19th  September  1837.  Shenfield,  by  Brentwood,  Essex. 

My  dear  old  friend, 

It  was  only  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Timothy  that  reached  my  hands 
yesterday  evening,  I  was  informed  that  you  do  not  intend  to  keep 
up  any  longer  your  commemoration  of  Septr.  24  on  the  grand  scale 
of  the  old  Birth  days.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  you  have  done  wisely  in 
terminating,  while  in  good  health  let  me  hope  and  with  a  few  years 
still  before  you,  the  celebration  of  a  feast  which  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  in  a  less  satisfactory  way,  you  might  be  obliged  to  dis¬ 
continue. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  sit  down  to  repeat  my  periodical  good  wishes 
with  all  cordiality  and  old  friendship  .  .  .  now  let  me  add  just  of 
50  years  standing,  with  a  few  weeks  to  spare.  Archdeacon  Black- 
burne  died  August  7  1787  and  you  came  to  Richmond  School,  on 
some  day  not  very  far  from  that  date. 
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On  Sunday  last,  at  Hutton  Church,  I  was  reminded  of  our  con¬ 
nection  as  Sheriff  and  Chaplain  in  March  1825  ...  by  what  pheno¬ 
menon  there,  think  you? -by  the  very  M.A.  gown  which  I  then 
wore  as  Chaplain  to  the  Sheriff,  and  which  I  now  wear  as  Rector 
of  Hutton. 

For  aught  I  know,  the  Sermon  which  that  Assizes  I  preached  in 
York  Minster,  might  help  me  -  to  be  a  Preacher  in  Essex! 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  87 


15th  June  1839.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  dear  friend, 

I  have  been  now  for  some  days  in  the  hope  to  hear  some  tidings 
from  Marske;  had  it  been  only  to  say  whether  anything  else  but 
Strawberries  which  Covent  Garden  Market  could  supply,  might 
afford  you  any  gratification. 

Singularly  enough,  I  was  strongly  reminded  the  other  day  of  our 
Shrievalty  and  its  labours  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil  -  ‘and  what 
reminded  you  so,  Mr.  Chaplain?’  Neither  more  nor  less,  than  the 
offer  from  Dean  Cockburn  to  exchange  his  Deanery  with  me  for  my 
Residentiaryship. 

No,  no:  dignity  might  attract  other  men,  but  with  loss  of  income 
it  has  no  charms  for  one  circumstanced  as  I  am. 

That  campaign  of  ours  at  York  in  1825  certainly  formed  a  grand 
era  for  both  of  us:  Me  certainly  it  brought  forward  and  made 
known  -  on  a  wider  scale  of  publicity  than  ever  else  could  have  been 
enjoyed.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  you  were  pledged  openly  to 
approve  of  that  Sermon  of  mine  at  the  Lent  Assizes.  How  quietly 
and  attentively  catching  every  word  apparently  you  sate  below! 
while  I  in  mild  vehemence  was  promulgating  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
Equity  above  your  head. 

Have  you  lately  read  that  Sermon?  Give  it  another  perusal;  and 
the  remembrances  which  it  is  sure  to  excite,  will  do  your  heart  good. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  John, 

Your  affectionate  and  grateful  friend, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  88 

7th  August  1839.  Vicarage,  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

My  dear  friend, 

It  is  not  because  I  have  any  news  to  tell  you  from  hence  that  the 
pen  is  taken  up  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  fortnight.  My  first 
reason  is  to  testify  the  pleasure  which  Mr.  Timothy’s  letter  of 
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July  29th  gave  me  the  other  day  -  unexpected  certainly  and  beyond 
what  one  could  well  believe,  in  the  report  of  your  wandering  as  far 
as  Wensley.  But  the  whole  of  his  letter  breathes  joyfulness  and 
affection.  Thank  God  for  this  blessed  improvement!  You  and  I  my 
dear  John  -  who  commenced  our  friendship  about  this  very  day 
52  years  ago  -  (and  that  is  my  second  reason  for  taking  up  the 
pen)  -  have  had  many  mercies  to  be  thankful  for,  in  that  long 
course  of  time.  We  have  been  spared,  for  good  let  me  hope  to  our¬ 
selves  and  others;  while  those  around  us  have  been  cut  off -and 
how  many  of  them ! 

The  most  lively  and  from  every  thing  in  his  regular  exercise  the 
most  likely  to  live  of  us  all  -  is  Peter  Fraser.  Very  fond  of  horse 
back  and  early  rising,  and  having  at  his  command  whatever  can 
make  life  pass  agreably,  he  has  after  a  desultory  career  enough 
become  a  steady  quiet  married  man.  And  then  only  think  -  whom 
has  he  got  for  his  partner?  A  grand-daughter  of  that  very  Arch¬ 
deacon  Blackburne;  who,  after  loving  me  as  a  grandson  for  three 
years,  by  his  death  on  the  7th  of  Augt.  1787,  turned  the  channel  of 
my  fortunes  into  a  new  line  again. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1746,  it  is  possible  that  among  the  Scots 
taken  prisoners  who  on  being  carried  Southward  rested  for  a  day 
or  two  at  Richmond,  one  of  those  confined  in  the  School1  might  be 
Peter’s  Grandfather,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Lovat.  And  the  Rector 
of  Richmond  might  at  the  bottom  of  his  own  Churchyard  ...  (in 
that  very  scene  of  my  six  and  thirty  years  labour)  -  possibly  enough, 
on  that  supposition,  contemplate  the  bold  and  turbulent  Highlander 
alluded  to. 

Had  either  the  Warrior  Scot  or  the  English  divine  possessed  the 
gift  of  second  sight ,  they  might  have  shaken  hands  cordially  on  the 
anticipated  sympathy  ...  in  the  Grandson  of  the  one  and  the  Grand 
daughter  of  the  other! 

But  all  this  is  dreaming  of  the  past.  Very  true,  my  dear  John;  but 
less  extravagant  far  than  many  of  those  rencontres  which  have 
occurred  in  the  realities  of  life. 

And  now,  for  fear  of  growing  tedious  with  the  pen  when  ink  is 
abundant  and  matter  to  make  it  flow  becomes  scanty  -  to  say 
nothing  of  vicarial  duties  which  demand  in  a  Parish  like  this  the 
devotion  of  much  time  and  thought -let  me  conclude  somewhat 
contrary  to  my  practice  in  leaving  so  much  white  paper  -  with  once 
more  my  affectionate  farewell.  May  God  bless  you  with  restoration 
to  health  or  console  you  under  the  privation  of  it  -  is  the  sincere 
prayer,  my  dear  and  long  loved  friend, 

Of  yours  every  fraternally, 

James  Tate. 

1  For  further  on  this  episode  see  YAJ  xxxvii,  Pt.  147  (1950),  pp.  372-5. 
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Letter  No.  89 


21st  September  1839.  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

Till  the  residentiary  month  of  October,  and  then 

Amen  Corner ,  London. 

My  dear  old  friend, 

Having  tried  your  patience  with  that  long  Canterbury  Tale  from 
the  borders  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  I  will  not  now  plague  you  with 
prolixity  again. 

Especially,  as  I  have  heard  of  your  excursion  to  Croft  and  back, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  you  do  not  need  now  any  amusement  which 
my  old  mile-stone  stories  can  afford. 

The  approach  however  of  your  birthday  if  it  please  God  on 
Tuesday  next,  reminds  me  to  wish  you  joy  on  its  happy  return  and 
to  assure  you  of  my  prayers  for  your  health  and  happiness  -  in¬ 
cluding  the  natural  wish  that  during  the  years  spared  to  your  valuable 
life,  mine  also  may  be  spared,  to  witness  many  recurrences  of 
Septr.  24  your  birthday  in  1774  and  of  Septr.  29  my  wedding  day 
in  1796. 

For  my  part,  God  be  thanked,  I  preserve  very  fair  health,  all 
things  considered;  and  still  take  my  due  share  of  the  Church  duty 
either  here  every  Sunday  or  in  the  residentiary  month  at  St.  Paul’s 
twice  every  day  attendant  and  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  the  Sermon 
to  boot. 

Once  more  let  me  wish  you  joy  on  your  approaching  birthday 
and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  find  you  at  least  on  the  average  well  to 
enjoy  it,  let  me  rhyme  to  you  thus. 

Chearful  still  and  still  alive, 

Take  this  gratulating  line; 

And  on  closing  sixty  five, 

Welcome  birthday  XXXIX. 

To  all  inquiring  friends,’  as  the  good  old  phrase  has  it,  remember 
me  kindly;  and  for  yourself, 

My  dear  Sir,  believe  me  ever  fraternally  yours, 

James  Tate. 

Letter  No.  90 

9th  June  1841.  Ramsgate,  Kent. 

My  dear  old  friend, 

Once  more  in  Kent,  and  tho’  not  by  the  name  of  Tunbridge  as  in 
1839  reminded  of  you,  yet  if  all  other  causes  were  wanting  to  carry 
my  thoughts  into  the  lower  part  of  Swaledale,  lo!  and  behold - 
yesterday  -  morning,  quite  ‘promiscuously’  on  the  Pier  .  .  . 
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John  Hutton  Fisher. 

Fisher  MacMichael,  by  the  bye,  is  now  stationed  at  Sheerness; 
and  that  may  have  occasioned,  in  part,  the  relative  localities  of  the 
two  Cousins. 

You  may  not  unnaturally  ask,  however,  what  has  brought  me  to 
Ramsgate.  At  my  time  of  day  (for  on  Friday  the  11th  if  it  please 
God  my  LXXth  year  will  be  completed)  continued  health  can 
hardly  be  expected;  and  the  hot  weather  a  fortnight  ago  rather 
disturbed  the  biliary  concern.  Then  too,  some  of  my  sons  (I  say  it 
in  sorrow  and  confidentially)  have  lately  distressed  my  mind  very 
severely,  as  well  as  troubled  me  very  deeply  otherwise.  Some  truth 
must  be  allowed  to  belong  to  your  quaint  reflection  on  matrimony, 
couched  as  you  remember  in  terms  of  amendment  to  the  old  toast, 
and  thus  ni  fallor1,  expressed :  ‘The  married,  happy ;  and  the  single  - 
as  they  are.’ 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  delight  to  the  visit  next  week  of 
my  son  James  and  his  wife  with  the  two  eldest  children;  who  will 
divide  the  holidays  (excepting  a  week  in  Somersetshire  with  the 
Tremletts)  betwixt  Amen  Corner  in  June  and  Edmonton  Vicarage 
in  July. 

Of  course,  all  such  society  is  what  I  very  naturally  enjoy;  and 
upon  the  whole  a  fair  share  of  occasional  sights  as  well  at  Edmonton 
as  in  Amen  Corner  has  hitherto  fallen  to  my  lot. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  at  Edmonton  amongst  my  recent  parishioners 
I  have  old  Colonel  Gravatt  of  the  Engineers?  He  tells  with  much 
affection  of  that  delightful  fellow,  Bonnycastle,  whom  he  knew 
intimately  at  Woolwich  -  of  his  conversational  powers  and  his  love 
of  the  belles  lettres  -  with  his  vast  dislike  of  professional  pedantry 
and  of  that  character  which  no  man  could  find  in  him,  that  of  the 
mere  mathematician. 

Colonel  Gravatt  has  a  Son  (about  XXX)  highly  successful  and 
accomplished  as  Civil  Engineer  -  chiefly  occupied  at  Bristol,  and 
towards  Exeter.  I  have  seen  something  of  him ;  and  he  ...  in  life 
and  spirits  and  lively  command  of  literature  too  and  acquaintance 
with  the  fine  arts  .  .  .  must  be  just  such  a  young  fellow  as  would 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  old  Bonnycastle. 

Now,  considering  that  I  came  down  here  for  sea  air  and  idleness, 
a  fair  devotion  of  time  has  been  given  to  the  Epistolary  task:  nor 
will  you  complain  of  it  as  a  bad  pennyworth.  At  all  events,  the 
sitting  thus  to  think  of  you,  my  dear  old  friend,  and  slowly  to  write 
what  I  think,  has  afforded  a  very  agreeable  occupation  to  my  mind. 
Let  me  hope  your  attention  will  not  be  wearied  with  the  perusal  of  it. 


1  ‘Unless  I  am  mistaken’. 
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Pray,  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy,  and 
to  ‘all  inquiring  friends’  as  the  old  phrase  of  North  Country  Corres¬ 
pondence  used  to  express  it. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  most  affectionate  friend, 

James  Tate. 
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Letter  No.  911 

29th  October  1809.  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire. 

My  dear  Peacock, 

Your  letter  gratified  me  exceedingly,  and  I  do  most  heartily  thank 
you  for  it  as  a  proof  of  your  regard  and  affection. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  existence  of  those  sentiments  in  honest  New- 
march  and  ambiguous  Bailey:  and  perhaps  one  of  these  mornings 
may  remove  the  necessity  of  saying  so  by  converting  faith  into 
certainty. 

Indeed  I  hope  to  profit  by  their  past  delay.  For  now  if  they  do 
but  write  soon,  I  shall  gain  what  I  much  wish  to  see,  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  Professor’s  Greek  lectures  in  the  Phoenissae 
and  of  all  your  remarks  and  doings  under  him. 

Pray,  find  out  if  you  can,  whether  I  may  soon  expect  any  such 
communication  from  either  of  them,  or  rather  if  you  think  they  are 
not  likely  to  do  it,  pray,  take  a  small  or  if  you  like  better,  a  large 
folio,  and  tell  me  everything  that  you  think  likely  to  interest  and 
amuse.  A  good  account  of  your  classical  lecture  room  is  precisely 
what  I  am  sighing  for.  You  may  if  you  please,  give  me  a  specimen 
particularly  of  the  points  which  are  new  to  you  and  of  those  on 
which  you  find  the  Professor  to  differ  from  myself.  Independently 
of  this,  I  need  hardly  say,  propose  to  me  any  questions  you  please 
that  fall  within  my  department  of  teaching;  which  in  every  author 
I  take  to  be  the  logic  and  the  language. 

And  now  I  find  that  I  have  written  nearly  all  that  I  have  to  say. 
Of  my  good  wishes  you  were  abundantly  convinced  before.  Of  my 
advice  I  believe  you  to  stand  in  no  need.  And  responses  I  can  give 
none,  for  I  am  not  yet  consulted.  What  remains  then,  but  that  I 
say  thus  early  in  our  correspondence  what  you  will  oblige  me  to 
observe  as  long  as  it  continues.  If  you  write  to  me  requesting  in¬ 
struction  or  solution  of  difficulties,  it  will  be  my  fault  if  you  do  not 
receive  an  all  but  immediate  answer.  But  when  you  write  only  to 
communicate  what  you  see,  hear,  read,  and  think  .  .  .  which  cannot 
easily  be  too  often  .  .  .  consider  yourself  as  giving  much  and  certain 
pleasure  to  me,  but  do  not  wait  for  a  regular  answer  before  you 
write  again.  If  you  understand  this,  arravTa2. 

1  Letters  no.  91-109  are  addressed  to  Peacock  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Nos.  110-113  are  addressed  to  Ely. 

2  ‘You  know  everything’. 
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So  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  my-dear-fellow-that-is-to-be,  in 
all  your  honest  endeavours :  and  ever  reckon  as  the  most  assured  of 
your  well  wishers,  as  your  faithful  and  most  affectionate  friend, 

James  Tate. 

Pray  tell  me  what  clever  men  you  find  in  either  lecture  room,  and  in 
what  particulars  you  find  others  superior  and  deficient  where  our 
lads  are  worse  qualified  or  better. 

Letter  No.  92 


Sunday,  14th  April  1810.  Richmond  School. 

My  dear  Peacock, 

I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  for  so  many  repeated  proofs  of 
your  kind  remembrance  given  in  a  studied  variety  to  oblige  and  to 
gratify. 

Accept  a  very  general  and  brief  but  comprehensive  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  I  needed  not  such  testimonies  of  your  generous  affection ;  and 
yet  I  value  them  most  highly.  Only  let  me  beg  as  a  favor  that  you 
will  give  a  respite  to  the  activity  of  an  over-flowing  good  nature. 
And  at  the  same  time  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  last  and  greatest 
demonstration  of  your  attachment  to  me  in  this  year  of  Our  Lord 
will  be,  .  .  .  such  a  careful  winding  up  of  your  classical  studies 
against  a  certain  examination  as  may  in  all  human  probability 
secure  your  name  in  the  first  class  of  successful  students.  My  credit 
as  a  Schoolmaster  is  tried  every  year  in  that  Hall:  on  my  professional 
credit  depends  the  character  of  the  pupils  committed  to  me,  nam 
numerum  nil  moror1;  and  on  that  character  depends,  to  speak 
grossly,  the  extent  of  the  charge  which  I  can  modestly  make  on  the 
children  of  other  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  eight  poor  un¬ 
provided  bairns  of  my  own.  You  see  therefore,  my  dear  lads,  what 
a  strong  demand  is  made  on  your  virtue,  and  what  glorious  fellows 
you  may  be  if  you  will.  Even  John  Newmarch  might  give  this  a 
thought,  as  he  is  a  kind  hearted  creature,  and  take  pains  for  my 
pride,  pleasure,  and  profit  .  .  .  supposing  what  I  ought  not,  that  he 
is  indifferent  to  praise  and  honor  for  his  own  private  eating. 

Pray  tell  Bailey,  that  he  must  not  be  too  solicitous  about  the 
choral  metres  of  the  Phoenissae.  It  is  a  department  in  which  a  Tatian 
may  consume  too  much  valuable  time  and  more  valuable  talent. 
Dr.  Burney’s  system  for  TSschylus  as  far  as  it  can  apply,  may  easily 
be  adopted  for  the  scansion  of  what  is  not  crabbed  or  awkward  in 
Euripides :  and  for  the  rest  -  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  bother 
his  brains  about  it. 


1  ‘For  I  care  nothing  for  the  number’. 
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On  whatever  points  you  wish  for  my  help,  scruple  not  to  use  me 
right  freely.  This  is  the  very  season  at  which  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
respond  faithfully,  fully  and  quickly  to  any  consultations  of  my 
children  in  Cambridge.  It  is  true,  the  more  exactly  questions  are 
put,  the  more  satisfactory,  because  the  more  easy  does  my  work 
become  of  returning  xaS8uvaji.Lv1  my  solutions  to  them.  - 1  assure 
you  all  therefore,  that  if  you  will  but  avoid  confusion  for  your  selves, 
bad  and  to  me  provoking,  you  cannot  apply  to  me  so  largely  as  I 
will  be  glad  to  read  and  respond. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  beg  you  will  mix  wisdom  with  your 
industry,  and  by  taking  a  fair  portion  of  recreation  and  exercise  on 
the  one  hand,  by  working  calmly,  methodically,  and  correctly  on  the 
other,  give  yourselves  and  me  a  fair  chance  of  gaining  profit  in  the 
result. 

Jane  is  waiting  to  take  this  to  the  post,  Andrew  I  dare  say  is 
buckling  the  straps,  and  I  therefore  hastily  subscribe  myself. 

Dear  Peacock, 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend 

Js.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  93 


26th  May  1810.  Richmond,  Yks. 

By  the  time,  my  dear  Peacock,  you  receive  this,  the  fiery  trial 
will  have  begun. 

In  that  element,  most  animals  are  disposed  to  move  quickly.  In 
all  elements  your  movements  are  much  too  quick.  Let  me  beg  of 
you,  most  sacredly  keep  two  maxims  in  your  eye — 

Hoc  age  -  ‘mind  one  thing  at  once’  - 
and  Festina  lente  -  ‘steady,  boys,  steady’. 

You  are  sure  to  do  enough  in  quantity  -  the  quality  for  exactness, 
the  manner  for  clearness  and  perspicuity,  are  all  that  ever  you  want. 

Parce,  puer,  stimulis,  et  fortius  utere  frasnis2.  This  in  your  first 
doing:  but  a  careful  revision  which  with  any  one  is  most  advisable 
in  such  cases,  will  be  absolutely  necessary  with  you. 

I  heartily  wish  you  care,  collectedness,  accuracy  -  in  all  you  do ; 
for  that  is  only  saying  in  other  words,  I  wish  you  success. 

Yours  James  Tate. 

1  ‘As  far  as  I  am  able’. 

2  ‘Be  sparing  of  the  whip,  boy,  and  use  the  bridle  more  strongly*. 
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Letter  No.  94 

22nd  December  1810.  Richmond,  Yks. 

My  very  dear  Peacock, 

Anything  good  regarding  you  tho  never  7rocpa  So^av1,  is  always 
most  cordially  xgctoc  yvcoptYjv2  with  me. 

In  plain  English,  I  do  heartily  rejoice  in  your  attainment  of  one 
of  the  Bell’s  Scholarships  for  your  year;  and  so  does  every  body  to 
whom  on  this  good  market  day  I  have  told  the  tidings. 

God  almighty  bless  and  prosper  you  -  yet  more  and  more  -  in 
every  honest  and  honorable  endeavour  -  in  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  in  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  -  Ex  animo  precor  tuissimus3. 

But  as  you  love  me,  and  I  believe  you  do  more  than  enough,  -  as 
you  love  me,  dear  Peacock,  do  spare  the  modesty  of  my  feelings  in 
regard  of  these  eternal  presents.  Suspend  your  operations  at  least 
till  you  take  your  degree:  and  then  we’ll  begin  de  novo  .  .  .  but 
mind,  I  shall  then  consider  myself  as  intitled  uTuap^siv  suspysaia^4. 

At  present,  I  really  feel  ashamed  as  if  I  were  mercenary,  and  as  if 
some  enemy  were  to  rise  up  and  reproach  me  with  all  these  munifi¬ 
cent  8topo8ox7)fjiaTa.5 

Ever  affectionately, 

Yours  James  Tate. 

P.S.  I  have  the  nicest  little  fellow,  the  eldest  of  ten  children  of  Mr. 
Hildyard,  Rector  of  Winstead,  who  will  not  go  to  College  till 
October  1812;  and  him  I  intend  ouv  0scp6  to  bear  the  clerical  bell. 
Will  you  on  his  account  get  the  best  account  you  can  of  the  fresh¬ 
men’s  examination  this  year  and  the  next,  that  he  may  prepare 
accordingly.  I  am  in  no  hurry  about  this  request,  only  keep  it  in 
mind. 

Poor  Bailey!  Why  will  he  not  make  himself  master  at  least  of 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  in  the  first  part  of  it,  the  first  six  books  of 
Euclid,  Trigonometry  plane  I  mean,  and  Mechanics?  Don’t  you 
think  a  man  fairly  and  faithfully  master  of  so  much,  might,  nay 
must,  be  in  the  first  tripos? 

Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Field,  about  whom  since  his  father’s 
death  I  have  felt  an  increased  interest  and  affection. 

1  ‘Beyond  what  I  expect’. 

2  ‘According  to  my  own  opinion’. 

3  ‘I  make  this  prayer  with  all  my  heart’. 

4  ‘To  begin  doing  kindnesses’. 

5  ‘Bribes’. 

6  ‘God  willing’. 
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Brass  takes  opium  to  sleep  upon.  Pray,  bid  him  be  aware  of  that 
monstrum  horrendum  .  .  .  cui  lumen  ademptum1  .  .  .  which  bestows 
but  on  dear  terms  a  short  boon  of  darkness  and  of  sleep.  Con¬ 
stipation  unquestionably  arises  from  the  use  of  it:  and  that  is 
almost  a  greater  evil  than  even  the  want  of  sleep,  in  Brass’s  case 
certainly,  who  already  labors  under  a  malady  closely  akin  to  it. 

Pray,  tell  Brass  from  me,  that  I  was  very  much  rejoiced  at  his 
getting  the  prize  for  lessons  well-read  in  Chapel,  and  gave  eo 
nomine2  a  portion  of  holiday  to  the  town’s  boys  on  Wednesday. 

God  bless  you  all. 


Letter  No.  95 

Wed.,  ii  p.m.  6th  March  1811.  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire. 

My  dear  Peacock, 

Having  just  folded  a  letter  to  the  father,  it  is  not  very  unnatural 
at  the  very  next  move  to  inchoate  an  Epistle,  tho’  that  be  a  vile 
phrase,  to  the  son. 

I  have  long  ago  lost  all  power  that  I  know  of  to  render  you  any 
service.  Long  ago  I  ought  to  have  given  you  a  double  or  triple 
discharge  in  full  for  every  thing  in  your  power  done  to  oblige  me. 
Yet  where  one  can  look  for  services  able  and  faithfull,  why  -  there 
one  will  look,  tho’  importunately  perhaps  and  sometimes  thicker 
and  faster  than  one  ought. 

Now  for  the  gravamen  ...  the  commission  .  .  .  which  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  execute  for  me.  But  first  can  you  keep  an  account 
of  monies  expended?  and  will  you  punctually  demand  of  me  at 
Richmond  what  you  lay  down  for  me  at  Cambridge?  em  toujSs3 
.  .  .  .  and  on  no  other  terms,  I  proceed.  George  Beckett  tells  me 
you  are  going  to  send  a  packet  by  the  Stamford  and  thence  by  the 
Glasgow  Heavy  with  books  for  him  and  others.  Dispatch  us  if  you 
please,  in  a  strong  brown  paper  well  tied  up,  (no  unnecessary  caution) 

1.  Valckenars  Hippolytus  .  .  .  For  Geo.  Beckett. 

3.  Eton  Hippolytus.  New  or  second-hand. 

2.  Elmsley’s  Acharnenses  of  Aristophanes. 

1.  Blomfield’s  Prometheus. 

6.  Porson’s  Hecuba  and  Supplementum.  Wilkie. 

1.  Marsk’s  2d  set  of  Lectures  in  Theology. 


14  books  in  all. 

1  ‘That  dreadful  monster  which  takes  away  the  sight’. 

2  ‘For  this  reason’. 

3  ‘On  these  terms’. 
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Let  a  bookseller  pack  them  up  by  all  means,  and  inclose  an 
invoice  of  prices.  Be  you  answerable  to  the  bookseller  and  we  with 
many  thanks  will  repay  you, 

I  am,  dear  Peacock, 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Js.  Tate. 

Letter  No.  96 

Thursday  noon,  6th  June  1811.  Richmond,  Yks. 

My  dear  Peacock, 

Ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  news !  Thanks  also,  for  the  success 
announced,  to  all  whose  merit  has  been  crowned  with  it! 

To  yourself  first  as  Senior  and  twice  successively  successful!  To 
Croft,  Musgrave,  Sheepshanks  -  by  the  Alphabet.  To  Newmarch, 
the  silent,  tw  St,<;  tocutoc  voorjcrocm1.  To  Bailey,  who  will  never  be 
nothing,  till  he  dips  his  brains  in  the  logic  and  liquor  of  mathematics. 
So  imbued,  he  might  be  anything. 

Don’t  write  on  purpose  to  tell  it  me.  But  when  you  do  write, 
pray,  state,  from  what  schools  or  tuition  the  other  six  of  the  first 
class  of  freshmen  come. 

I  have  to  thank  you  also  for  your  letter  of  yesterday.  For  your 
largesses  of  expensive  literature,  I  really  and  earnestly  beg  you  to 
desist.  It  is  not  honourable  in  me  to  burden  your  purse,  at  any 
time,  in  any  way ;  but  to  accept  at  your  hands  such  repeated  presents 
and  from  lavish  repetition  so  costly,  in  testimony  of  kind-hearted¬ 
ness  towards  me,  which  I  never  doubted,  is  to  me  discreditable, 
while  from  you  it  is  most  absolutely  unnecessary.  I  pray  you,  my 
dear  Peacock,  forbear. 

The  lads  here  are  in  high  glee.  We  were  just  ending  the  7repi 
crrccpavou2  of  Demosthenes  and  so  clearing  the  way  for  Plato  and 
Sophocles,  when  the  letters  were  brought  into  school  at  half  past 
viii  a.m.  The  tidings  were  welcomed  with  no  common  applause ; 
which  made  up  in  heart  what  perhaps  (in  the  ears  of  a  big  wig)  it 
wanted  of  decorum. 

Except  your  letter,  we  had  no  Cambridge  dispatches,  save  a  few 
lines  from  the  elder  Musgrave  to  Maitland.  Pray  is  it  J.  Walker 
the  pensioner,  or  C.  Walker  the  Sizar,  that  appears  in  the  first  class 
of  freshmen  ? 

You  will  not  fail  to  communicate  my  thanks  to  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  this  honorable  affray.  Father  Camus,  we  may  hope, 

1  ‘Who  gained  this  honour  twice’. 

2  ‘About  the  Crown’. 
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will  be  yet  better  acquainted  with  the  sons  of  his  brother  Swale. 
This  Aufidus  of  ours  has  not  done  flowing.  While  however  in  hope 
and  in  toil  the  eye  looks  on  the  future,  the  past  and  the  present 
strikes  its  ‘gratum  juvat’1  most  deeply  on  the  heart. 

God  bless  and  prosper  my  Sabines  in  all  virtue,  learning,  and 
honor! 

I  am  ever,  dear  Peacock,  very  cordially  yours, 

James  Tate. 

Next  Tuesday  is  my  birthday  -  40  complete.  We  abound  only  too 
much  in  holidays. 


Letter  No.  97 

Sunday  Evg.  22nd  March  1812.  Richmond  School,  Yks. 

My  dear  Peacock, 

While  I  write  after  an  autoschediastic  and  monoschediastic 
manner  -  (rub  up  your  Greek  and  your  Saxon)  to  other  pupils  whom 
I  love;  I  should  accuse  myself,  if  I  did  not  write,  at  least  so,  to  you, 
who  deserve  very  much  more. 

But  the  fact  is,  I  have  little  to  say.  Tu  recte  vivis  si  curas  esse 
quod  audis  .  .  .  et  quod  adjuc  fuisti!2  Therefore,  of  admonition, 
advice,  instigation,  aliunde3,  you  stand  in  no  need:  save  perchance, 
that  as  I  write  a  bad  hand  and  hardly  legible  from  being  too  sharply 
executed  .  .  .  you,  my  dear  fellow  that  is  to  be,  should  take  warning, 
and  let  the  stream  of  your  ink  run  in  a  calmer  and  more  pellucid 
manner  than  mine  does  .  .  .  That’s  all. 

About  Croft,  all  my  anxiety  is  engaged.  He  wants  ambition, 
instruction  too  perhaps  he  wants,  to  get  forward  as  a  Sabine  should 
do.  Pray,  if  you  can  render  him  a  little  service,  do:  if  you  think 
him  deficient  in  industry,  stimulate,  if  in  knowing  what  line  to 
pursue,  direct  him.  It  particularly  grieves  me  that  in  his  declama¬ 
tions,  now  over  -  once  for  ever  he  seems  to  have  aimed  .  .  .  and  to 
have  done  ...  so  little. 

I  meant  to  promise  but  a  page;  certainly  not  a  full  leaf,  on  both 
sides  .  .  .  much  less  a  sheet.  But  this  comes  of  a  man  coining  new 
words  in  an  old  language.  It  is  like  contracting  debt  of  gold  in 
promise  of  paper.  Let  no  person  therefore  talk  of  writing  in  a 
monoschediastic  manner,  if  he  wishes  to  be  strictly  honest,  without 
filling  a  sheet  at  least. 

When  you  next  see  Newmarch,  tell  him  we  are  forming  a  Bible 
Society  at  Richmond  in  aid  of  that  of  Darlington.  D.  meets  us  on 

1  ‘Contentment’. 

2  ‘You  are  living  a  good  life  if  you  take  care  to  be  what  you  are  called  .  .  . 
and  what  you  have  been  so  far’. 

3  ‘Let  it  come  from  elsewhere’. 
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Tuesday  next.  To  Sheepshanks  say,  that  I  was  very  much  pleased 
by  a  very  entertaining  and  most  facetious  letter  signed  with  his 
name.  I  too  admire  Lucretius  and  read  the  Rambler  with  pleasure : 
but  in  this  atmosphere,  I  seldom  translate  the  Moralist  into  Latin, 
very  seldom  get  even  passages  that  I  admire  in  the  Poet  by  heart, 
purely  for  pleasure.  To  Blayds  -  give  this  hint  from  me.  Elmsley 
of  Oxford  has  lately  edited  the  CEdipus  Rex .  He  is  an  ingenious 
editor,  well  worth  attending  to.  Great  power  and  original  remark 
in  him.  And  now  -  methinks  -  for  want  of  matter,  I  must  have  done. 

The  year  1812  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  if  it  would  keep  up  it’s 
credit  with  its  brother  1811.  Let  me  hope,  that  the  Calendar  of 
Richmond  will  not  exhibit  them  very  discordantly:  quod  omen  sit 
leve  I1 

Business  calls.  The  day  towards  it’s  close,  now  at  the  equinox,  is 
snowing.  And  I  am  going  to  read  to  the  Juniors. 

Ever,  my  dear  Peacock,  most  affectionately, 

Yours,  Js.  Tate. 

Letter  No.  98 

Tuesday  Evg.  24th  November  1812.  Richmond  School,  Yks. 

My  dear  Peacock, 

I  know  those  November  plagues  of  Cambridge  well.  Frequent 
society,  modici  munera  Liberi2,  walks  out  whenever  you  can  catch  an 
hour,  back-gammon  or  down-right  lounging  on  a  sopha  when  you 
cannot;  are  great  antidotes  to  what  my  quaint  friend  John  Browne 
used  to  call  the  caernleo-diabolism  of  College  existence  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

We  are,  thank  God,  going  on,  I  trust,  very  well.  Orman  bids 
fair  to  be  fifty  per  cent  at  least  above  any  haunch-man  I  ever  had 
before.  Desire  Dick  Shanks  to  read  you  a  paragraph  from  my  last 
letter  to  him,  meant  to  be  common,  about  the  school  of  Richmond 
and  the  good  ship  Polybius.  - 1  hardly  live  but  in  the  love  of  my 
pupils. 

You  need  never  fear  the  want  of  affection,  of  advice  if  I  can  give 
it,  of  help  if  you  need  it,  from 

Yours,  dear  Peacock,  devotedly  ever, 

James  Tate. 

[On  the  back  of  this  note  in  Tate’s  hand]  -  Circular.  ‘Old  Rich¬ 
mond  expects  every  scholar  to  do  his  duty’  -  was  not  such  the  toast 
at  the  caena  Tatiana3? 

1  ‘May  this  omen  be  mild!’ 

2  ‘Drinking  in  moderation’. 

3  ‘Tatian  dinner’. 
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Letter  No.  99 


25th  January  1813.  Richmond  School,  Yks. 

My  own  very,  very  dear,  George  Peacock. 

You  are  a  glorious  fellow;  and  I  am  a  proud  one.  -  What  to  say 
more  I  positively  know  not.  I  envy  your  father:  I  almost  envy 
myself.  We  are  all  delighted,  to  the  highest  pitch. 

One  thing  only  remains.  Come  down  and  read  the  classics  at 
Richmond.  Books,  papers,  hints,  walking,  and  talking  -  you  shall 
have  in  abundance  for  nothing,  and  be  thanked  for  taking  them.  - 
What  think  you  ?  -  Mrs.  Green’s  lodgings  are  vacant.  -  Everything 
invites. 

Thank  Tyas,  thank  Croft,  thank  Blayds,  thank  Duffield,  and 
above  all  thank  Peacock,  for  the  very  interesting  most  welcome 
dispatch  which  the  post  has  brought  me  yesterday  and  to  day. 

God  almighty  bless  and  prosper  you  in  every  thing  good  and 
virtuous  and  honest  and  honourable ! 

Ever,  ever,  most  cordially  yours, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  100 


15th  March  1813.  Richmond. 

If  you  knew  under  what  circumstances  of  domestic  anxiety  I 
write,  my  dear  Peacock;  you  might  wonder  perhaps,  that  I  write 
at  all. 

But  if  writing  serves  to  occupy  a  mind  otherwise  in  need  of 
occupation  and  to  substitute  an  active  interest  however  slight  in 
the  room  of  passive  and  irksome  solicitude;  why,  then,  one  subject 
is  just  as  good  as  another. 

And  now  that  the  number  of  our  darling  children  is  on  the  verge 
of  increase  from  the  second  cube  of  integrals  to  the  third  square, 
don’t  stare  if  I  propose  a  question  to  you  on  the  property  of  num¬ 
bers,  which  puzzles  me  exceedingly. 

If  a  number  be  divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  that  appears  on  the 
first  inspection.  By  what  marks,  if  by  any  may  the  multiples  of  7 
be  distinguished. 

1 .  Apparently,  not  by  any  relation  betwixt  the  number  itself  and 
the  sum  of  it’s  digits,  as  in  3  and  9. 

2.  Nor  by  it’s  ending  alone,  as  in  5,  and  2. 

3.  Nor  by  comparison  of  the  last  figure  or  two  last  figures  with 
preceding  digits,  as  in  4  and  8. 

4.  Nor  as  in  6,  which  divides  any  even  number  divisible  by  3  and 
9,  as  in  No.  1. 
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vii  a.m.  16  Mch.  1813. 

Nine  .  .  .  God  be  thanked  ...  is  the  number  of  our  children.  And 
Margaret  who  sate  up  till  xi  last  night  amusing  her  chearful  self  at 
cribbage,  has  got  over  thus  much  of  her  trouble,  at  least  without  a 
lingering  time.  For  me,  nothing  remains  but  to  sit  still  and  take  a 
cup  of  coffee,  before  going  to  school.  To  day,  the  Son  and  the 
Mother  will  require  all  the  quiet  that  an  empty  house  can  afford. 
For  tomorrow,  the  day  of  St.  Patrick,  she  interceded  hard,  before 
she  was  aware  of  what  so  soon  was  coming,  that  it  should  be  a 
holiday.  So  auv  Oecn1  a  holiday  it  shall  be.  Eringobrath.2 

. Cordially  yours, 

James  Tate. 

Letter  No.  101 


11th  May  1813.  Richmond  School,  Yks. 

You  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  Peacock,  how  uneasy  I  am  about 
Croft. 

His  father  and  I  agreed  on  the  main  matter  yesterday  week.  I 
wrote  to  him  without  delay,  having  by  a  previous  letter  (to  Tyas  - 
surely  -  was  it  not?)  begged  you  would  keep  a  room  in  your  brains 
disengaged  till  you  heard  farther  from  me. 

In  writing  to  Maitland  a  few  days  ago,  I  took  care  to  keep  the 
matter  in  memory.  For  I  desired  my  boy  Charles’s  eTcoovupio^3  to 
speak  both  to  Croft  and  to  you  on  the  subject. 

Pray  forgive  this  perturbation.  Whatever  becomes  of  others,  and 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  for  all  and  for  everyone  else,  it  will  be 
great  sorrow  to  me,  if  town'sboy  and  foundation  Croft  fail  to  do 
well.  [iT]  ysvoLTo.4  We  must  not  have  a  sheep  lost  for  a  hd’porth 
of  tar :  quod  Tap5  es  tu.  A  very  homely  compliment. 

Believe  me  ever  cordially  yours, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  102 

Sunday,  21st  March  1830.  R.  S.  Y. 

My  dear  friend, 

You  are  aware  perhaps  that  since  the  kind  reception  of  my 
Treatise  on  the  Greek  Metres  I  have  felt  some  encouragement  -  for 
the  sake  of  money  which  I  want  and  that  for  the  sake  of  those  whom 

1  ‘God  willing’. 

2  ‘Ireland  for  ever’. 

3  ‘Namesake’. 

4  ‘May  it  not  happen’. 

5  ‘Indeed  you  are  the  tar’. 
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in  the  course  of  nature  I  must  leave  behind  me  -  to  proceed  in  the 
same  path  of  professional  labours  and  to  coin  my  brains  into  ducats 
quam  maturrime1.  For  the  sake  of  money  then  which  only  for  the 
sake  of  others  do  I  ever  covet  or  pursue,  it  is  my  honest  purpose  at 
present  to  go  on  with  other  works  of  a  useful,  profitable,  and  praise¬ 
worthy  kind:  preserving  the  last  attribute  of  the  business  with  all 
sacredness  in  its  connection  with  the  first. 

My  pupils  may  assist  me  if  they  consistently  and  conscientiously 
can,  by  patronage  and  recommendation.  Indeed,  they  have  little  to 
lose  in  hazarding  a  favourable  opinion  of  me  and  my  labours ;  when 
strangers  or  brothers  in  the  profession  are  so  zealous  and  kind  in 
the  approbation  which  they  express. 

At  Eton  and  at  Shrewsbury  I  am  in  very  high  favour,  and  at 
Bedford  as  well  as  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  At  Bishopton  near  Ripon 
they  swear  by  me.  And  from  the  handsome  manner  in  which  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Cradock  immediately  met  my  proposal  about  selling 
the  copyright,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  but  they  are  satisfied  as  to 
the  general  sale  which  will  ere  long  be  established  of  a  book  -  ‘so 
clear’,  in  the  phrase  of  Sam.  Butler,  ‘so  tastily  got  up,  and  so 
luminous’. 

After  the  declaration  in  my  favor  on  the  origin  of  the  cases  which 
Hermann  conveyed  to  me  thro.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  could  not  well  let  the 
matter  sleep;  and  really  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  who  live  by  the  Greek  languages  pro  virili2  to  advance,  I 
felt  a  strong  impulse  in  January  last  to  pursue  the  subject  and  to 
give  it  some  more  publicity,  with  more  interest  perhaps,  than  had 
yet  fallen  to  its  lot. 

The  form  of  a  letter  might  excuse  a  more  desultory  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  mode  of  discussing  the  principal  points  involved  in  the 
question:  and  tho  I  now  see  when  the  printed  pages  lie  before  me 
some  parts  which  might  be  lightened  or  enlarged  to  advantage,  I  say 
it  to  you  in  the  simplicity  of  friendship  -  that  I  see  in  those  pages  a 
very  great  deal  of  strong  and  original  remark,  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  discover  in  any  other  book  on  the  subject. 

Let  me  appraise  you,  by  the  bye,  that  from  an  unhappy  omission 
in  copying  for  the  press  at  p.  xiv 

betwixt  breve  volumen  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  edire  in  animo  est 
the  following  most  important  words  were  left  out 

nostrisque  accommodatum  temporibus. 

The  world  will  hardly  believe  unless  they  look  at  Viger’s  own 
book  in  its  original  state  what  a  chaos  of  crudities  after  all  it  ex¬ 
hibits  .  .  .  badly  abridged  and  compiled  from  Budaeus,  whose  errors 

1  ‘As  quickly  as  possible’. 

2  ‘As  far  as  one  is  able’. 
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Viger  never  corrects,  whose  confusions  ...  for  they  are  many  .  .  . 
he  constantly  retains. 

I  have  been  reading  with  vast  delight  Brown  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind ;  and  seldom  have  I  enjoyed  a  deeper  gratification 
than  that  which  his  Lectures  on  General  Notions  and  General  Terms 
afforded  me  .  .  .  only  four  nights  ago.  I  mention  this,  because  it  has 
never  occurred  to  me  to  hear  you  or  any  of  my  Trinity  College 
friends  mention  Brown  at  all.  It  cannot  be,  that  so  acute,  so  pro¬ 
found,  so  consummate  an  analyser,  has  been  unknown  or  unvalued 
amongst  you :  I  have  never  been  in  the  way  -  at  quiet  and  con¬ 
versational  times  -  when  the  name  of  such  a  man  must  frequently 
have  engaged  your  animated  discussion. 

His  Lectures  LXIX  and  LXX  on  Avarice  were  to  me  full  of  deep 
and  original  and  striking  reflections.  Being  myself  deficient  (and 
always  having  so  been)  in  the  desire  of  that  Indirect  Power  - 1  did 
not  need  to  be  helped  out  of  a  ‘huge  difficulty’  (as  Sancho  has  it) 
-  as  to  the  phenomena  of  my  own  case :  but  beyond  a  doubt,  many 
things  occurred  (or  recurred)  to  me  on  the  perusal  of  those  pages 
which  had  never  been  present  in  so  lively  and  distinct  a  manner  to 
my  mind  before. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you,  that  in  the  year  1826  I  had  a  very  strong  and 
warm  declaration  from  Jonathan  Raine  of  his  adhesion  to  my 
doctrine  of  the  cases,  as  having  in  truth  been  what  he  himself  had 
early  felt  to  be  the  fact  and  had  more  or  less  always  considered  it 
so.  From  Dr.  Sam.  Butler,  lately,  I  have  had  the  assurance,  that  in 
the  course  of  some  years  he  had  entertained  the  same  notion  and 
had  supported  it  by  some  of  the  very  same  vestiges  of  early  forms, 
oupocvoOev,  oupavocn.1,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Raine,  not  only  at  that 
time  alluded  to,  expressed  his  perfect  coincidence,  but  has  very 
lately  renewed  his  assurance  in  still  stronger  terms. 

Talking  of  past  years,  let  me  remember  and  remind  you  of  the 
curious  turn  of  things  suggested  by  this  day.  On  this  day  .  .  .  i.e. 
the  Lent  Assize  Sunday  at  York  in  1825  .  .  .  your  humble  servant 
preached  in  the  Minster  for  complete  toleration.  On  this  day,  i.e. 
day  of  the  same  occasion  at  York,  1830  Mr.  Petre  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Sheriff,  has  his  Chaplain  perhaps  at  this  very  moment 
preaching  before  this  great  County  by  its  willing  deputies  assembled 
...  to  witness  that  proof  of  complete  toleration  being  established  .  .  . 
for  the  very  first  time. 

Ever,  my  dear  friend, 

faithfully  and  affectionately  yours 

James  Tate. 


1  ‘These  are  merely  examples  of  Greek  grammatical  points. 
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Letter  No.  103 

11th  May  1830.  Richmond,  Yks. 

My  dear  friend, 

Your  last  letter  was  so  full  of  kindness  that  I  cannot  delay  the 
expression  of  my  acknowledgements  any  longer.  In  the  first  place, 
to  you  and  the  other  Tatian  with  Philo-Tatiani  also  who  secured  to 
my  son  Anthony  the  unanimous  appointment  to  the  Registrarship 
of  Masham,  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  very  best  thanks.  He  wrote 
to  our  good  friend  the  Bursar  himself  but  might  not  perhaps  make 
his  acknowledgement  so  extensive  with  the  obligation:  that  then 
let  me  do  for  him. 

Your  intention  to  dedicate  your  work  on  Algebra  gratifies  me 
exceedingly.  Had  I  lived  more  in  the  world  I  might  have  been 
perhaps  of  myself  better  known:  as  it  is,  the  declaration  of  esteem 
and  affection  from  a  name  so  high  for  respectability  and  talent  as 
yours  is  known  thro,  a  very  large  circle  of  the  intelligent  world  to 
be,  will  communicate  to  my  name  also  in  this  obscure  north  some 
portion  of  its  own  distinction  and  celebrity. 

Mr.  Hutton  and  Michael  Fryer  who  live  very  much  of  their  time 
in  Mathematics  at  Marske,  will  be  delighted  as  well  as  myself  with 
a  work  which  promises  in  so  pleasing  a  manner  to  reflect  credit 
back  from  Cambridge  to  Richmond. 

Perhaps,  if  you  have  a  moment  to  spare  when  the  subjects  come 
out  for  next  year’s  classical  lecture  at  Trinity,  you  will  just  drop  me 
a  line  to  say  what  they  are  to  be. 

By  the  retreat  of  Bromhead  to  Cardington  where  by  the  bye  your 
godson  Fielding  was  kindly  received  by  him  the  other  day  when  on 
an  Easter  visit  to  the  Lockwood’s  at  Bedford  -  we  shall  lose  one  of 
our  stock  of  Fellows  of  Trinity.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  hope, 
that  the  number  will  be  restored  on  the  1st  of  October  next  in  the 
person  of  Phillips. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  James  or  ‘Mr.  James’  as  he  is  here 
distinctly  called  (except  in  health  for  he  is  not  very  strong)  goes  on 
exceeding  well.  Our  Seasons  are  certainly  harsh.  And  poor  old 
Cuit  (quondam  domiciled  for  six  years  at  Rome)  might  well  say  - 
tho.  with  a  touch  of  hyperbole  -  that  in  this  country  we  have  just 
half  a  year  winter  and  half  a  year  bad  weather  of  it. 

Poor  Charles  has  been  an  invalid  ever  since  the  Xmas  holidays; 
and  we  hardly  know  when  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  Charter- 
House.  We  have  some  thoughts  of  trying  Dinsdale  for  his  sake  and 
for  the  good  of  others  of  the  family. 

I  know  not  that  anything  remains  in  my  head  worthy  to  trouble 
yours  withal.  Your  time  is  valuable,  every  moment  of  it.  So  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  believe  me  ever  faithfully  and  affec¬ 
tionately  yours 


James  Tate. 
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Letter  No.  104 


6th  June  1830.  Richmond,  Yks. 

My  dear  friend, 

No  consideration  of  those  points  in  which  our  names  may  be 
connected,  could  have  been  more  happy,  no  expression  of  senti¬ 
ments  arising  out  of  it  could  have  been  more  complimentary  at  once 
and  cordial,  than  your  Dedication  presents,  which  with  the  deepest 
satisfaction  I  have  this  moment  perused. 

All  that  my  own  fond  desire  to  be  distinguished  by  the  permanent 
declaration  of  your  friendship  could  expect -and  far  beyond  that 
expectation  -  has  been  most  kindly,  explicitly,  and  delicately  done. 

I  am  your  debtor  accordingly  now  for  a  very  splendid  amount  of 
honour  publicly  shown  to  me,  as  well  as  in  those  feelings  for  which 
you  give  me  full  credit,  as  being, 

My  dear  friend,  most  faithfully  ever 
and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  Your  letter  of  May  26  ‘by  favour  of  Mr.  John  Raine’  reached 
me  yesterday  from  Ovington. 

Any  loan  of  books  or  any  hints  of  instruction  in  my  power  to 
contribute,  he  may  freely  command :  he  has  only  to  ask  and  to  have. 

Letter  No.  105 


4th  April  1832.  R.  S.  Y. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  write  to  you  and  through  you  as  opportunity  of  communication 
viva  voce  may  serve  to  my  other  pupils  in  Cambridge  to  state,  that 
on  the  ensuing  publication  of  Horatius  Restitutus  I  do  not  intend  to 
present  copies  to  any  of  my  alumni.  Mr.  Addison  on  a  similar 
occasion  calculated  thus:  to  each  of  my  friends  separately  the 
compliment  is  of  small  value,  the  collective  value  of  all  the  compli¬ 
ments  to  me  is  great.  They  will  excuse  me  therefore,  if  they  bear 
friendly  sentiments  towards  me  and  mine5,  is  my  very  natural 
declaration  at  this  particular  time. 

To  you  something  more  confidential  and  specific  is  due.  First  of 
all,  then,  I  am  lamentably  poor;  and  unless  something  come  from 
High  Quarters  soon,  I  shall  be  worse  and  worse.  Therefore,  even 
the  sale  of  H.R.  and  on  an  edition  so  small,  will  be  important  to  me. 
Believe  me,  too,  I  may  without  inordinate  vanity,  declare  to  a  friend 
like  yourself  confidentially  my  very  sincere  belief ;  that  the  publication 
of  H.R.  is  calculated  to  establish  my  character  as  a  Scholar.  In  that 
book  more  will  be  found  (in  one  or  two  lines  of  criticism)  done  for 
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the  Mustration  of  Horace  than  in  any  book  published  since  Dr. 
Bentley’s  first  Edition.  Say  not  so  from  me:  but  watch  and  record. 

Do  not  however  suppose,  that  I  am  insensible  of  most  particular 
obligations  to  you  above  others  in  the  reckoning  of  literature.  And 
a  valuable,  very  rare  as  well  as  valuable  book,  is  kept  in  reserve  to 
present  to  you,  Deo  volente,  (under  certain  conditions),  in  testimony 
of  that  feeling  which  is  so  justly  due  to  friendship  like  yours.  More 
of  this,  if  ever  I  see  you  again  at  Old  Richmond. 

You  know  the  favorable  circumstance  for  the  sale  of  my  H.R. 
that  the  2d.  book  of  Horace’s  Satires  is  the  Latin  subject  at  Trinity 
this  year. 

Should  you  happen,  in  the  course  of  the  morning  to  pass  near 
Deighton’s  shop,  pray,  just  call  in,  and  tell  Mr.  D.  that  fact,  if  you 
think  it  worth  the  while:  I  am  bargaining  with  him,  thro.  Mr.  Croft, 
for  the  sale  of  the  Edition.  Unquestionably,  the  bookseller  of  H.R.  in 
Cambridge  may  be  very  much  the  better  for  the  Latin  Lecture  at  Trinity. 

A  new  subject  must  claim  your  kind  attention.  One  of  the  finest 
young  men  ever  placed  under  my  care  (tho.  after  strong  disadvant¬ 
ages)  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Architect,  of  York.  The  Father’s 
name  is  Peter;  but  much,  I  fear,  he  is  not  over  affluent  in  Peter’s 
Pence.  What  can  be  done  for  his  son  Angelo  ?  Supposing  him  to 
be  entered  under  you  as  Sizar,  and  suppose  him  to  be  frugal  in 
expence  and  in  Scholarship  successful,  what  estimate  may  we  then 
form  of  his  annual  expences  ?  It  would  grieve  me  much  if  so  finely 
gifted  a  young  man  should  fail  of  becoming  a  successful  scholar  for 
the  want  of  that  one  cruel  requisite. 

I  have  been  satisfying  my  own  mind  not  a  little  lately  by  a  series 
of  letters  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  on  the  Analogia  Linguae 
Graecae  &c.  &c.  Copies  of  three  letters  done  up  together  to  the 
amount  of  four  or  five  ...  I  have  contrived  to  obtain  from  Mr. 
Nichols ;  and  one  of  those  copies  shall  be  franked  to  you  (if  I  can 
catch  Colonel  Cradock’s  hand  in  its  usual  good  humour)  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

You  will  hand  my  lucubrations  to  any  of  my  own  pupils  who 
show  any  desire  to  peruse  them;  and  one  Tatian  will  then  hand  it 
to  another.  I  have  laboured  hard  to  do  some  good  in  that  Augean 
stable  of  Greek  etymology;  which  good  however  will  very  much 
depend  on  my  being  able  to  get  a  few  attentive  readers. 

Scire  meum  nihil  est,  nisi  me  scire  hoc  sciat  alter.1 

Ever,  my  dear  friend, 

faithfully  and  affectionately  yours 

James  Tate. 

1  ‘It  is  of  no  use  to  have  knowledge  myself  unless  another  knows  that  I 
have  it’. 
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Letter  No.  106 

19th  May  1832.  R.  S.  Y. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Many  thanks,  sincere  and  cordial  thanks,  for  your  letter  about 
this  favorite  pupil  of  mine  M.  A.  Atkinson.  Even  yet,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  my  reasonable  expectations  (and  you  know  how  much  I 
have  meditated  in  that  line)  to  leave  the  School  work  of  six  and 
thirty  years  and  go  to  higher  duty,  more  befitting  a  sexagenarian,  in 
directing  others  to  another  world  when  he  himself  has  got  the 
warning  of  age  at  least  for  quitting  this.  If  I  do  leave  R.S.Y.  soon 
or  if  I  am  destined  to  dye  here  at  the  old  post  of  school  labour,  let 
me  beg  of  you  as  my  last  earnest  favour  -  in  either  case  -  that  you 
will,  of  course  without  prejudice  to  earlier  claims,  give  whatever 
patronage  and  aid  you  can  to  this  adopted  son  of  my  brains. 

Mr.  Atkinson  from  York  the  Architect  has  been  here  today,  and 
every  thing  is  now  settled  as  to  his  son’s  admission  under  you. 
Mr.  Readshaw’s  temporary  absence  may  stop  one  formality:  but 
that  we  shall  overcome  somehow  or  other. 

Ever  yours 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  I  reserve  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  say,  that  the  author  of 
Horatius  Restitutus  did  not  do  wisely  in  dedicating  to  Trinity  College : 
except,  from  Mr.  Thorp  not  a  syllable.  He  may  hear  from  Leipsig 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  He  has  heard  already  -  ‘conviction 
and  delight’  -  from  the  biographer  of  Bentley,  from  the  author  of 
Fasti  Hellenici ,  and  from  the  Masters  of  Charterhouse  and  Shrews¬ 
bury. 


Letter  No.  107 

Wedy.,  22nd  January  1834.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  dear  friend, 

The  attachment  which  we  bear  in  common  to  that  excellent  man 
Dr.  Sleath,  may  well  excuse  the  liberty  I  now  take  in  submitting  to 
your  eye  the  dedication  herewith  transmitted.  I  am  deeply  sensible 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  testify  to  the  world  the  sentiments  which  I  feel 
towards  Dr.  Sleath.  The  expression  of  course  involves  something 
in  it  very  critical  and  deserving  of  the  nicest  regard.  Tell  me  there¬ 
fore  candidly  what  you  think  of  every  line  and  of  every  word  in  the 
dedication.  To  facilitate  our  mutual  understanding,  the  paragraphs 
are  numbered  (1)  (2)  &c.  You  will  refer  to  each  therefore  by  the 
number  prefixt  to  it.  The  6th  paragraph  I  have  constructed  on  the 
authority  of  the  MS.  paper  which  you  placed  in  my  hands:  it  is  open 
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however  to  any  alteration  which  you  may  think  advantageous  for 
its  correctness.  The  7th  paragraph  is  that,  for  which  all  the  rest  are 
only  tributaries.  I  wish  it  to  be  at  once  intelligible  and  delicate.  Do 
your  best,  fully,  frankly,  fearlessly,  in  the  whole  matter.  Let  me 
add,  expeditiously  also.  I  left  my  MS.  ready  for  the  press  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  before  setting  off  to  spend  a  few  days  at  that  delightful 
place,  Brighton,  with  my  old  crony,  Dr.  Doncaster,  as  his  guest  .  .  . 
on  the  Esplanade.  When  I  enquired  for  proof  sheets  yesterday 
morning  .  .  .  what  think  you?  .  .  .  The  type  formerly  used  by  Mr. 
Davison  could  not  be  come  at:  and  delay  from  that  cause  had 
arisen.  I  am  most  anxious  to  print  quam  maturrime1:  Dr.  Sleath 
returns  next  Monday :  before  that  time,  I  wish  to  have  the  Dedication 
at  least  irrevocably  struck  off. 

To  John  Sleath  D.D.  High  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  &c.  &c. 
My  dear  Sir, 

(1)  You  here  receive  the  completion  of  my  design  as  to  the  Metres 
of  Greek  Poetry.  To  the  Introduction  in  its  former  state  new 
treatises  are  added,  on  the  Elegiac  distich  and  on  the  Sapphic 
stanza.  And  as  the  Principal  Tragic  and  Comic  Metres  alone  hardly 
seemed  to  constitute  a  book  for  separate  publication;  the  volume  is 
now  enlarged  in  bulk,  let  us  hope  in  utility  also,  especially  by  the 
practical  directions  which  the  two  treatises  contain,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  young  scholar  in  exercises  of  imitative  composition. 

(2)  The  dedication  of  the  work,  thus  augmented,  to  the  High  Master 
of  St.  Paul’s  School,  is  demanded  of  me  by  considerations  of  a  very 
striking  and  delicate  nature. 

(3)  When  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  Prime  Minister,  (whose  name  also  must  ever  in  my  heart  be 
united  with  honor  and  gratitude),  was  pleased  to  confer  on  me  the 
dignity  of  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s;  that  elevation  of  rank 
was  in  my  case  enhanced  by  its  peculiar  locality. 

(4)  The  residence  which  by  God’s  blessing  I  now  occupy,  carries 
with  it  the  felicity  of  immediate  neighbourhood  to  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  men  and  the  most  valuable  of  friends;  and  while  it 
happily  serves  to  show  the  intimacy  subsisting  between  us,  makes 
me  justly  proud  of  so  delightful  a  connection. 

(5)  Even  that  consideration,  however,  would  be  insufficient  for  the 
present  purpose;  if  some  more  appropriate  reason  besides  did  not 
justify  my  inscribing  a  book  like  this  with  your  name. 

(6)  During  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  the  illustrious  society  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  had  to  enroll  in  the  list  of  its 
Fellows  no  less  than  six  Paulines,  your  pupils;  who  have  not  risen 


1  ‘As  quickly  as  possible*. 
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to  that  high  distinction  without  a  large  share  of  University  Scholar¬ 
ships  and  Chancellors’  Medals. 

(7)  In  that  splendid  line  of  success,  no  second  instance,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  on  record,  as  having  so  rewarded  the  labors  of  any  [school¬ 
master]  however  faithful,  talented,  and  beloved. 

(8)  This  my  dedication  therefore  is  abundantly  justified;  and  I  am 
glad  of  the  present  as  of  every  opportunity  to  declare  myself.  Dear 

Sir, 

Your  most  obliged,  devoted,  and  affectionate  friend, 

James  Tate. 


Amen  Corner,  21  Janry.  1834. 

By  the  Bye,  Dr.  Sleath  it  was  that  suggested  to  me  that  hint  about 
Audit  ale.  While  my  best  thanks  are  returned  for  the  well-filled 
hamper,  it  becomes  me  to  confess,  that  I  am  half  ashamed  of  my 
importunity  to  so  kind  a  friend  as  yourself.  Hereafter,  now  the  ice 
is  broken,  I  shall  knock  at  other  doors.  At  the  Atheneenum  yester¬ 
day  I  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Whewell;  who  told  me  of  a 
discussion  at  Fulham  a  day  or  two  before  on  a  passage  in  H.R.1  lii 
about  the  meaning  of  2.  ii.  44  curvo  possem  dignoscere  rectum2. 
Horace  no  where  uses  curvus  for  moral  wrong  as  opposed  to  right, 
but  pravus  only.  That  is  one  point.  Nor  does  Tully,  apparently. 
Can  you  tell  me,  however,  from  your  attention  to  the  history  of 
mathematics  in  their  practical  adoption  for  educational  purposes, 
whether  in  the  age  of  Horace  the  curved  line  and  the  straight  would 
come  in  play  so  as  to  justify  my  mode  of  interpreting  that  some¬ 
what  doubtful  passage.  I  am  aware  of  Persius’s  use  of  curvus :  but 
I  do  not  consider  it  when  taken  fairly  altogether,  as  pertinent  to  the 
question  before  us.  Would  it  be  too  great  a  liberty  to  beg  of  you 
what  I  cannot  so  well  perhaps  ask  of  any  other  person  -  a  copy  of 
the  Cambridge  Chronicle  containing  not  only  the  Tripos  but  the 
ol  tuoXXoi3,  by  the  Post,  on  an  early  day. 

Ever  my  dear  friend 

faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  108 

Saturday  ii  p.m.,  April  23rd  1836.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Now  that  I  am  sending  to  Hanky’s  for  viaticum,  allow  me  to 
send  a  few  lines  of  request  for  my  late  ‘poorly’  and  only  in  a  slow 
way  now  convalescent  self. 

1  Horatius  Restitutus  of  which  Tate  was  the  author. 

2  This  is  a  quotation  from  Tate’s  book  Horatius  Restitutus. 

3  ‘The  general  results’. 
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On  Monday  afternoon  about  iv  deo  volente  by  the  Fly  I  hope  to 
reach  Cambridge  and  soon  after  to  ask  at  your  Porter’s  Lodge  for 
the  domicile  so  kindly  prepared  for  me.  I  am  caught  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Croft  that  evening.  But  during  the  rest  of  my  stay,  give  me  no 
dinner,  I  beseech  you,  either  Public  or  Private.  Leave  me  to  pick 
up  with  an  undergraduate  like  Yeoman  a  bit  of  any  thing  -  in  the 
autoschediastic  way -mutton  chop  or  beefstake;  mundoeque  coenae 
.  .  .  parvo  sub  lare1  .  .  .  shall  for  my  quiet  enjoyment.  As  I  am  an 
honest  man  and  wish  to  be  thought  so,  I  am  in  no  cue  for  splendid 
entertainments.  Believe  me;  and  act  accordingly. 

Ever  yours  faithfully  and  affectionately 

Js.  Tate. 

P.S.  The  bed,  I  hope,  is  well  aired. 

Letter  No.  109 

Thursday  Evg.,  9th  May  1839.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  very  dear 

Dean  of  Ely, 

May  God  bless  and  make  you  useful,  as  well  as  beloved  (which 
I  am  sure  you  will  be)  in  your  new  position  of  dignity  and  honor. 

It  is  not  quite  two  years  ago  since  I  visited  my  first  Dean  at 
Bristol  -  on  the  eve  of  his  becoming  a  Bishop. 

In  the  course  of  two  months  if  his  Deanery  then  occupied  will 
allow  it  -  the  Dean  of  Ely  will  have  to  welcome  a  volunteer  visit 
from  his  old  friend  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s  -  who  is  as  ever 

faithfully  and  affectionately 

His, 

James  Tate. 

N.B.  The  Ely  Coach  runs  thro.  Edmonton. 


Letter  No.  110 

Wed.  Evg.,  4th  November  1840.  Amen  Corner,  London.  Only  to 

the  end  of  the  week  then  Edmonton. 

My  dear  friend, 

I  have  at  length  brought  my  work  to  a  conclusion :  the  publication 
is  just  now  taking  place.  A  copy  of  the  Continuous  History  of  St. 
Paul  with  the  Horae  Paulinae  subjoined  .  .  .  shall  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  be  duely  sent  off  to  you  at  Ely. 

1  ‘Simple  fare  beneath  a  humble  roof’. 
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I  am  in  great  hopes  it  will  be  found  an  addition  of  some  value  to 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  New  Testament;  and  even  flatter  myself 
with  the  expectation  that  logical  heads  like  yours  will  not  be  offended 
at  the  method  shown  in  managing  certain  topics,  rather  new  and 
original,  though  not  in  the  least  eccentric  or  paradoxical. 

One  of  the  Scaligus  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  disputes  or 
errors  in  theology  sprung  from  nothing  so  much  as  from  want  -  in 
the  higher  sense  -  of  grammatical  knowledge.  I  am  much  inclined 
to  believe  it.  Perhaps  you  will  think  the  misapprehension  of  a 
famous  passage  in  Clemens  Romanus  and  the  distortion  of  it  to 
make  out  an  argument  for  Paul’s  visiting  Spain  may  fairly  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  same  abundant  source  of  erroneous  conclusions. 

This  business  of  the  publication  has  brought  me  up  from  Edmonton 
again  (for  I  preached  there  last  Sunday)  and  will  detain  me  to  the 
end  of  the  week  in  Town. 

All  idea  of  that  visit  which  Mrs.  Tate  and  myself  had  meditated 
to  the  Deanery  of  Ely,  is  given  up  for  the  present.  Perhaps,  if  it 
please  God,  some  pleasant  week  in  the  course  of  next  Spring  -  may 
tempt  us  to  stray  so  far. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  all  the  visitors  of  Leamington, 
especially  dear  Fanny,  have  returned  wonderfully  the  better  for 
Dr.  Jepson’s  discipline.  He  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  sons  of 
iEsculapius. 

Ever,  my  dear  friend, 

most  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate, 


Letter  No.  Ill 


17th  August  1841.  Edmonton,  Middlesex. 

My  dear  kind  Host, 

After  leaving  your  hospitable  mansion  yesterday  morning  with 
pure  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  delight  to  see  such  a  friend  so  nobly 
located  and  to  witness  his  success  in  making  the  Church  in  his 
person  so  efficiently  honoured  and  beloved. 

On  my  arrival  here  in  the  evening  I  had  to  read,  not  indeed  with 
much  surprise,  but  with  deep  regret,  the  tidings  of  poor  Mr.  Hutton, 
my  friend  of  fifty  four  years  date,  having  died  on  Saturday  morning 
last  almost  instantly  and  without  a  struggle. 

On  Friday  next,  Deo  volente,  I  shall  be  in  Town  by  xi  A.M.  or  a 
little  after  -  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  piece  of  Chapter  business  - 
but  afterward,  tho*  I  don’t  yet  know  the  exact  hour,  to  meet  the 
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A[rch]b[isho]p  of  Canterbury  &c.  &c.  on  their  entering  the  Cathedral 
for  the  Prayers  and  Sermon. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  I  think  the  Cathedral  part  of  the  concern  is  at  ii  or  not  earlier 
than  i  P.M. 

Let  us  contrive  to  see  one  another  on  Friday  -  whether  here  or  in 
Town  -  in  the  Cathedral,  or  in  Amen  Corner. 

Letter  No.  112 

Tuesday,  February  22nd  1842.  Amen  Corner,  London. 

My  dear  Friend, 

When  I  received  from  Archd[eaco]n  Thorp  of  Durham  the  other 
day,  an  earnest  request  for  my  vote  on  the  ballotting  (last  night) 
when  a  friend  of  his  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal  at  the  Athenaeum ; 
I  confess  I  thought  it  a  greater  trouble  than  he  had  any  right  -  by 
such  supplication  -  to  inflict. 

I  now  am  very  glad  that  I  hired  a  fly  on  purpose  last  night  and 
went  down  on  that  errand.  For  why  ?  I  should  not  else  have  been 
aware  that  the  balloting  for  Mr.  Bailey  a  friend  of  yours  will  come 
on  next  Tuesday  -  under  circumstances  to  require  whatever  zeal  can 
be  exerted  on  his  behalf.  One  of  the  two  Gentlemen  by  whom  he 
was  originally  proposed  and  seconded,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  has 
been  sometime  dead;  and  if  you  the  other  party  should  not  appear 
on  the  night  of  election,  then  I  fear  there  would  ensue  what  under 
such  circumstances  of  destitution  is  commonly  done  -  the  action  of 
two  or  three  black-balls,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘If  the  friends  of  the 
Candidate  don’t  care  for  his  coming  in,  he  shall  not  come  in  at  all’. 

Forewarn’d,  fore-arm’d.  A  Blue-Gown  to  the  rescue !  ho !  - 1 
could  not  write  my  name  to  swell  the  scanty  number  of  persons 
recommending  Mr.  Bailey;  being  quite  ignorant  of  Mr.  B’s.  exist¬ 
ence,  and  as  such  disqualified  of  course  to  recommend. 

Now,  what  will  you  do  ?  The  Lawyers  of  Trin.  Coll,  are  most  of 
them  gone  down  to  the  Circuits.  And  yet  -  some  of  the  T.C. 
members  of  our  Club  may  be  in  Town.  If  you  wish  to  prevent 
Mr.  B’s.  being  black-ball’d,  and  do  not  feel  justified  in  with-drawing 
his  name  -  as  is  sometimes  done  for  prevention’s  sake,  then  it  seems 
to  be  the  only  remaining  way,  for  any  good  purpose,  even  to  come  up 
yourself,  after  writing  to  all  persons  in  London  at  least  whom  you 
can  engage  in  the  cause.  Of  course,  the  little  I  can  do,  will  be  most 
zealously  and  heartily  done :  but  my  acquaintance  is  far  from  extensive, 
and  I  am  not  a  very  good,  being  hardly  a  bold  enough,  canvasser. 

I  don’t  leave  Town  immediately  on  Monday  the  end  of  this  month, 
but  mean  to  stay  Deo  volente  a  few  days  into  March  till  Thursday 
perhaps  or  even  Friday  in  the  next  week. 
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Having  a  quite  new  subject  on  which  to  address  you,  it  may  be 
as  well  if  I  write  for  that  end  one  separate  paper. 

Ever  yours, 

James  Tate. 

Letter  No.  113 

Monday,  20th  March  1843.  Edmonton,  Middx. 

My  dear  friend, 

On  account  of  various  calls  on  my  attention  which  the  month  of 
residence  February  could  not  accomplish,  I  was  driven  to  take  the 
weekdays,  till  Saturday  last,  in  March  for  the  completion  of  those 
purposes. 

Amongst  acts  of  civility  and  courtesy  due  I  may  reckon  when 
last  Wednesday  afforded  the  opportunity  to  see  the  Duke  of  Sussex; 
and  then  I  learned  that  you  had  been  in  Town  very  recently.  But  I 
had  also  a  literary  piece  of  business  -  many,  indeed,  a  piece  of 
Heathen  Greek  to  reprint  at  the  Press  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  who  had 
been  Accoucheur  in  1832  .  .  .  Letters  on  Greek  Etymology ;  in  the 
Gent .  Mag.  entitled,  De  Analogia  Linguce  Grcecce.  They  now  appear 
with  a  Preface,  calculated  I  think  to  give  a  fair  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  them. 

And  really,  sooth  to  say,  unless  I  am  very  much  beguiled  by  the 
amour  propre,  which  seduces  an  author’s  mind  so  often  into  false 
favour  with  itself  - 1  do  think  those  Letters  ‘worthy  of  attention’ 
from  all  Gentlemen  ‘engaged  in  giving  lessons  or  lectures’  on  the 
subject  of  Greek  Grammar. 

My  only  design  indeed  at  present  in  writing  to  you  is  this;  to  ask, 
by  what  opportunity  of  a  bookseller’s  parcel  from  London  a  copy 
of  that  publication  may  be  sent  down  to  Ely. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sir, 

ever  your  affectionate  and  still  from  family  distresses 
far  more  than  I  could  wish, 

Your  deeply  obliged, 

James  Tate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  -  in  the  case  of 
Charles  the  Engineer,  whose  many  years  of  early  life  were  in  every 
way  distressing  to  us  -  now  to  report,  that  he  is  reformed  into 
every  thing  of  right  character  that  parental  hearts  could  wish  -  and 
that  he  is  engaged  with  success  in  the  work  and  with  honor  from 
the  Governor  General,  on  the  Great  Beauharnois  Canal  in  Canada, 
parallel  to  the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  subsidiary  to  the 
navigation  of  that  line. 

P.S.  Family  distresses  -  some  in  their  heavy  consequences  -  others 
by  continued  pressure,  which  I  cannot  yet  throw  off. 


LETTERS  TO  ARCHDEACON 
CHARLES  WRANGHAM 

Letter  No.  114 


7th  January  1809.  Richmond,  Yorks. 

Dear  Sir, 

Do  not  tremble  at  the  threatening  size  of  this  letter,  there’s  next 
to  nothing  in  it  yet;  and  even  when  finished,  I  fear,  there  will  be 
little  enough.  For  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  let  me  not  say  to  repay,  but 
even  adequately  to  acknowledge,  your  very  handsome  and  elegant 
and  what  is  more,  most  friendly  congratulation  on  my  succeeding 
to  the  Rectory  of  Marske. 

You  are  right  as  to  the  Mastership  of  Sidney:  it  must  have  been 
splendid  ruin  to  me,  nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  occasion, 
and  gratefully  confessed  it,  to  thank  God  as  well  for  much  given,  as 
for  something  denied. 

When  my  excellent  friend  Professor  Dalzel  latinised  my  name  into 
the  softness  of  Tatius,  it  could  not  have  escaped  your  eye,  I  am  sure, 
that  I  must  have  sprung  from  a  quondam  king  of  the  Sabines.  I,  of 
course,  believe  the  truth  of  the  pedigree;  and  availing  myself  of  a 
kind  of  metempsychosis,  contend,  partly  relying  on  the  locality  of 
Downholme  and  Marske  relatively  to  Richmond,  and  partly  on  the 
Sabine  character  of  my  flocks,  that  I  am  the  king  of  Cures  revived 
-  rex  idemque  sacerdos1  -  I  go  farther.  Horace  has  made  me  love 
the  very  name  of  Sabine  and  in  chaising  it  up  the  valley,  (for  having 
been  born  a  Yorkshireman,  but  changed  at  nurse,  I  cannot  ride  on 
horseback,  nor  yet  could  Hector),  and  recollecting  how  much  I  owe 
even  to  a  mediocrity  of  favour  with  the  Muses,  I  cry,  as  the  wheels 
roll  from  my  door  - 

Vester,  Camenae,  vester,  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos  .... 2 

Nor  is  that  all.  I  am  not  ambitious.  Avarice  and  I  have  no  acquaint¬ 
ance.  For  its  own  sake,  I  contemn  money,  more  than  ever  Aristippus 
did.  And  were  it  not  for  a  wife  and  seven  children,  I  could  most 
heartily  join  my  Tivoli  friend  in  one  stave  more 

....  Nihil  supra 

Deos  lacesso ;  nec  potentem  amicum  Lauderdale 
Largiora  flagito. 

Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis.3 

1  ‘The  king  and  also  the  high  priest’. 

2  ‘Yours,  Muses,  yours,  I  climb  into  the  Sabine  hills’. 

3  ‘I  importune  the  gods  no  more;  nor  do  I  entreat  a  powerful  friend  for 
anything  more,  happy  enough  in  my  beloved  Sabine  farm’. 
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But  a  wife  and  seven  children  make  importunity  laudable.  And  yet 
if  I  discern  aright  in  the  future,  I  am  not  very  likely  to  importune, 
but  to  do  as  well  or  better  without  it. 

On  the  opposite  page  I  shall  transcribe  for  your  perusal  an  in¬ 
scription  .  .  .  from  my  own  pen.  It  may  perhaps  need  a  hint  to  be 
intelligible:  it  is  inscribed  on  a  handsome  piece  of  silver  plate,  now 
at  Marske,  but  on  the  eve  of  setting  off  to  John  Clerk  of  Eldin; 
whose  discovery  and  invention  in  naval  tactics,  for  it  was  both, 
produced  the  victories  of  Lord  Rodney  2  April  1782,  of  Lord  Howe 

I  June  1794,  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  4  Febr.  1797,  of  Lord  Duncan 

II  Oct.  the  same  year,  and  finally  the  last  and  noblest  of  Lord 
Nelson,  off  Trafalgar.  If  you  can  turn  to  the  Edinburgh  Review , 
no.  xii,  July  1805,  pp.  301-313,  you  will  see  a  very  good  account  of 
the  merits  of  this  illustrious  benefactor  of  his  country  to  whom  no 
honour  has  been  paid  beyond  the  tribute  of  a  review  and  this  com¬ 
plimentary  gift  from  a  Swaledale  Squire,  a  Rector  of  Marske,  and 
a  Schoolmaster  of  Richmond.  The  time  is  antedated  to  include 
poor  Fisher’s  name.  Our  initials  alone  are  given:  for  we  want  not 
to  glorify  ourselves.  Could  you,  my  dear  Sir,  out  of  these  hints  on 
public  merit  so  scandalously  unrequited,  give  Barthoman  a  letter 
for  the  York  Herald.  I  wish  to  spread  the  matter,  but  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  same  thing  coming  from  different  quarters.1  The  in¬ 
scription  is  publici  juris ,2  and  lies  at  your  mercy  to  criticise  ad  libitum3 

Ioanni  Clerk  Eldinensi 
ob  strategema  navale 
cum  in  salutem  turn  in  gloriam 
Britannici  nominis 
Felicissume  excogitatum 
beneficii  publici  pie  memores 
d.  dd. 

I H  IF  IT 
Cal.  Iunii  A.D.  M.DCCC.Vlil4 


If  you  ever  come  this  way  at  a  more  congenial  time  of  the  year, 
I  must  take  you  up  with  me  in  arduos  Sabinos  to  view  some  scenery 
as  grand,  romantic,  beautiful,  as  any  in  Yorkshire. 


1  This  was  done.  In  a  later  letter  Tate  wrote:  ‘Your  attention  to  my 
request  about  glorifying  John  Clerk  of  Eldin  was  duely  acknowledged  by  us, 
on  our  perusal  of  your  elegant  letter  in  the  Globe.' 

2  ‘For  all  to  read’. 

3  ‘As  much  as  you  like’. 

4  ‘To  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  because  of  his  naval  tactics  most  fortunately 
devised  both  for  the  safety  and  the  glory  of  the  name  of  Britain.  John  Hutton, 
John  Fisher  and  James  Tate,  duly  mindful  of  his  public  service,  dedicated  this 
on  1st  June  1808  A.D.’ 


TO  ARCHDEACON  CHARLES  WRANGHAM 
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And  now  it  is  time  to  release  you  from  the  task  of  reading  a 
long,  idle,  and  desultory  letter  .... 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  115 


5th  May  1811.  Richmond  School,  Yks. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  plain  question  is  this  in  my  part  of  our  correspondence  and 
particularly  so  at  the  present  time  -  shall  I  write  a  plain  awkward 
short  note  at  once,  or  in  the  hope  of  being  able  some  day  to  attempt 
at  least  a  return  in  kind  for  a  letter  of  great  elegance,  procrastinate 
indefinitely,  and  never  write  at  all  ? 

You  see  which  way  my  resolution  is  taken.  And  ‘by  the  rule  of 
clumsy’  ...  a  phrase  by  the  way  of  Sir  George  Saville’s,  or  I  am 
mistaken  -  here  goes  in  answer  to  your  favour  of  April  29th. 

First  then  .  .  .  caper  tibi  salvus  et  haedi1  -  your  shoes.  (Gloves  of 
kid  leather  would  have  been  more  apropos,  but  that’s  not  my  fault,) 
are  safe  and  sound  unworn  by  me.  I  should  have  soon  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  wear  Bolland’s  whom  I  dare  say  you  remember  of  Trinity. 
Parvum  parva2,  my  motto  .... 

Thirdly,  for  projects  in  classical  literature,  when  you  are  told 
what  my  actual  engagements  are,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me 
for  dealing  at  present  any  other  obligations,  and  condemn  rather 
than  pity  me  for  being  such  a  laggard  in  duty  as  I  am.  The  sermons 
then  and  tracts  of  my  ever  honoured  friend,  patron,  master  and 
predecessor,  Mr.  Temple,  have  been  printed  off  in  a  collective  form 
some  years  ago.  What  remains  to  complete  a  very  thick  and  large 
octavo  volume,  is  a  collection  of  some  posthumous  pieces,  and  a 
brief  memoir  of  his  life.  Alas !  Sir,  my  conscience  is  eternally  re¬ 
proaching  me  with  these  exequiae3  unperformed;  which  yet  amidst 
the  toils  ordinary  and  extraordinary  of  my  profession,  I  want 
leisure  or  physical  strength  or  both  to  perform.  This  task,  however, 
must  be  executed ;  and  I  naturally  consider  every  voluntary  task  that 
should  interfere  with  it,  as  sacrilege  unpardonable.  Suppose  me 
free  from  the  demands  of  piety,  I  am  pledged,  by  the  expectations 
I  have  raised  and  by  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  and  which  it 
would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  have  wasted,  I  am  pledged  then,  to 
give  a  practically  useful  sketch  of  metres,  and  a  sketch  at  least  if 

1  ‘Your  goat  is  safe  and  your  kids*. 

2  ‘Humble  people  should  not  aspire  too  high*. 

3  ‘Last  rites*. 
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not  more,  of  Greek  Syntax.  The  essay  on  the  Greek  cases  promised 
in  the  Classical  Journal  no.  iv,  has  been  written  these  ten  years;  and 
therefore  may  be  retouched  to  advantage,  before  it  be  committed  to 
the  press  .... 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

James  Tate. 


Letter  No.  116 


1st  July  1811.  Richmond  School,  Yks. 

22  June  1811.  Undergraduates  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  in 
all  six,  being  scholars  of  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  from  Octr. 
1810  to  June  1811  the  academical  year. 

1.  Peacock.  -  University  Scholar  on  Bell’s  foundation  for  the  sons 

or  orphans  of  clergymen. 

2.  Brass.  -  6th  Wrangler,  at  B.A.  time. 

3.  W.  Sheepshanks.  -  elected  Scholar  of  Trinity  College  on  the 

particular  foundation  of  Cambridgeshire. 

4.  Peacock  in  the  1st  class  at  the  Trin.  Coll,  examination  for  Junior 

Sophists  (the  same  when  Freshman). 

5.  6,  7.  Croft ,  Musgrave ,  Sheepshanks ,  the  only  3  Freshmen  from 

Richmond  in  the  1st  class,  at  the  examination  of  Freshmen  in 
Trin.  Coll. 

8,  9.  Bailey  2  out  of  3  gold  medals  instituted  by  Sir  W.  Browne 
1st  Greek  Ode  -  Bailey. 

(2nd  Latin  Ode  -  Waddington,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Raine’s) 

3rd  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams  -  Bailey. 

The  above  list  exhibits  4  University  honors  and  five  honorable 
distinctions  in  Trin.  College  obtained  by  six  pupils  of  Richmond 
School  belonging  to  that  society  in  the  course  of  the  academical 
year  last  gone  by. 

10.  Thomas  Musgrave  B.A.  Middle  Bachelor,  Member’s  Prizeman, 
for  the  second  best  Dissertation  in  Latin  Prose. 

Five  University  honors,  five  prizes  or  distinctions  in  College.  Nor 
should  honest  John  Newmarch  be  forgotten;  who  at  Caius,  a  most 
respectable  College,  has  two  years  together  carried  off  the  first 
classical  prize  at  the  annual  examinations  there. 

My  dear  Wrangham, 

Your  friendly  heart  will  rejoice  at  every  accession  of  credit  and 
honor  to  a  schoolmaster,  who  is  with  good  cause  happy  in  your 
esteem. 


TO  ARCHDEACON  CHARLES  WRANGHAM 
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Now  to  our  correspondence  -  For  an  institution  so  excellent  and 
so  justly  endeared  to  sea-side-loving  men,  as  the  general  sea-bathing 
infirmary  at  Scarborough,  I  will  most  chearfully  do  all  that  a  humble 
individual  in  a  remote  spot  like  this  can  pretend  to  do  ...  . 

On  my  birthday,  so  far  a  lucky  day,  June  11th,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Dugald  Stewart  here.  In  walking  round  the  Castle  with 
him,  the  mention  of  our  friend  Claudius  Buchanan,  introduced  your 
name  by  an  association  in  no  wise  unnatural  or  distant.  The  Emeritus 
Professor,  then,  to  speak  plainly,  expressed  the  very  high  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  he  had  read  your  poem  -  ab  laudato1.  - 1  envy  you. 

Distracted  with  a  thousand  cares  and  businesses  and  papers  and 
books  and  letters,  I  must  be  forgiven  for  the  hurried  way  in  which 
I  subscribe  myself 

Dear  Wrangham, 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours 

James  Tate. 

Letter  No.  117 

1st  August  1811.  Richmond  School,  Yks. 

Dear  Wrangham, 

A  thousand  thanks  for  the  kind  and  gratifying  letter  of  July  30th. 
Had  not  yesterday  been  ‘high  change’  of  business  and  ‘high  tide  of 
confusion’  on  the  very  eve  of  breaking  up,  you  should  not  have  re¬ 
quested,  without  receiving,  an  answer  by  an  immediate  return  of  post. 

Forgive  me  if  even  now  I  reply  more  like  a  merchant  than  as  a 
scholar. 

Shop  opens  again  on  Monday  Sept.  9  at  which  time  if  Mr.  Har- 
land  wishes  to  place  his  son  under  my  care,  and  to  secure  the  only 
vacancy  in  my  power  to  offer,  that  accommodation  is  at  his  service 
.  .  .  five  guineas  entrance.  Board  and  instruction,  seventy  gs.  a  year. 

To  a  boarder  in  the  town  the  charge  is  about  forty  pounds  a  year, 
exclusive  of  washing;  and  my  terms  for  instruction  are  twelve, 
fifteen  or  twenty  guineas  a  year,  according  to  the  pupil’s  rank  in 
the  School. 

I  am,  dear  Wrangham, 

most  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Tate. 

P.S.  Mr.  Hildyard,  Rector  of  Winestead  and  Mr.  Dodsworth  of 
Carleton,  near  Hull,  have,  each  of  them  a  son  under  my  care;  hint 
for  economical  conveyance. 


1  ‘Praise  from  a  praiseworthy  man*. 
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Letter  No.  118 

20th  May  1812.  Richmond  School,  Yorks. 

There  is  a  young  man  of  good  character  and  of  respectable  attain¬ 
ments,  who  has  been  to  his  thirtieth  year  engaged  in  teaching  school 
for  his  livelihood,  but  who  now  for  some  years  past  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  languages  and  especially  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  hope  of  being  admitted  to  Holy  Orders ;  for  which 
on  examination  I  verily  believe  he  would  not  be  found  incompetent. 

His  name  is  William  Thompson  and  he  resides  at  East  Cowton, 
near  Northallerton.  His  prospect  of  succeeding  in  this  earnest  and 
creditable  design  shall  be  briefly  stated. 

The  Stipendiary  Curate  of  Kirkby  Malzeard  under  Masham,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Greenbank,  is  from  age  and  infirmity  unable  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Curacy  himself.  The  Vicar  of  Masham,  Rev.  Mr. 
Lawson,  has  been  for  many  years  a  prisoner  in  France  and  con¬ 
tinues  so  without  any  hope  of  liberation;  but  empowers  Mr.  Burrell, 
his  Curate  at  Masham,  to  pay  fifty  pounds  a  year  extra  to  any 
clergyman,  who  shall  reside  at  Kirkby  Malzeard  and  do  the  duty 
there. 

Does  this  appear  to  Mr.  Wrangham  ground  sufficient  on  which 
to  address  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  a  request  that  Mr.  Thompson 
may  be  admitted  candidate  for  Deacon’s  orders  at  his  Grace’s 
ordination  in  July  next  ? 

And  if  so,  as  I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  known  to  his  Grace,  will 
Mr.  Wrangham  be  so  kind  as  to  convey  the  request  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  make  the  result  known  to  his  very  faithful  and  affectionate 
friend 

James  Tate. 

My  dear  Sir, 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  last  two  letters.  I  am  overpowered 
with  engagements  or  should  not  now  send  so  mute  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment. 

Can  you  render  me  any  service  in  this  matter  ?  If  you  cannot,  our 
case  is  hopeless. 

Ever  yours, 

James  Tate. 

Letter  No.  119 

30th  May  1813.  Richmond,  Yks. 

My  dear  friend, 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  most  friendly  and  interesting  letter 
of  the  22nd.  The  correspondence  of  my  profession,  before  pupils 
come,  while  they  are  here  and  when  they  are  gone  to  Cambridge, 
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quite  kills  me.  But  as  no  application  ever  demanded  so  warm  and 
grateful  an  acknowledgement  as  yours  has  a  right  to,  I  sit  down  to 
answer  it  .  .  .  brief  perhaps  in  words,  but  in  substance  of  meaning 
most  advisedly  and  at  large. 

Mr.  Orman  late  of  Trinity  College  is  my  present  Lieutenant,  by 
far  the  ablest  that  has  ever  yet  fallen  to  my  lot.  All  the  lower  school 
that  is,  all  the  classes  but  the  two  highest,  he  teaches  from  weekend 
to  weekend.  Once  in  the  week,  I  overhaul  the  lower  boys.  But  that 
is  all  the  benefit  which  they  get  immediately  from  me. 

My  first  fear  therefore  is,  lest  you  should  suppose  your  two 
darling  sons  would  come  at  once  under  my  care  or  would  soon  come 
under  it.  Several  years  must  elapse  first,  not  less  than  four  with  the 
elder  of  them. 

My  next  apprehension  turns  upon  a  nice  point.  One  school, 
where  the  game  of  learning  is  played  for  a  high  stake,  is  very  seldom 
enough  for  a  boy.  Instances  of  failure  in  education  from  the  want 
of  one  change  at  least  at  about  12,  13,  14  or  15  years  of  age,  I  have 
witnessed  again,  again  and  again.  Knowing  as  by  experience  we  do 
the  mechanism  of  mind  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  us,  it  behoves  us  to  turn  that  knowledge  to  account.  And  I 
can  truly  say,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  same  person  and 
place  cannot  maintain  the  excitability  of  the  pupil  for  eight  years 
together.  Agreeably  to  this,  very  few  of  the  free  scholars  here  turn 
out  equal  in  talent  at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  from  other 
schools  tho’  in  some  respects  perhaps  inferior  to  mine. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  take  in  three  words.  Let  your  sons  be 
placed  at  any  respectable  school  suited  to  their  capacity  and  their 
wants.  And  after  the  lapse  of  about  two  years  and  a  half,  let  them 
remove  to  Richmond.  Even  then,  Mr.  Orman  would  have  the  care 
of  them  for  some  time  to  come,  before  they  belonged  exclusively  to 
me. 

On  the  maturest  deliberation,  and  in  the  utmost  sincerity  of 
friendship  you  have  what  I  advise. 

On  the  subject  of  precocity  we  are  intirely  agreed.  ‘A  pine  apple 
to  eat  in  October  must  be  kept  back  in  March’  is  not  yet  in  the 
number  of  established  adages.  But  I  recommend  its  insertion  hugely. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully  and  affectionately  your, 

Is.  Tate. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  say  that  we  have  at  present  no  vacancy  for  two.  - 
Lord  William  Russell  has  engaged  a  place  for  his  son  against  August 
next  year. 
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Letter  No.  1201 

14th  April  1816.  Richmond  School,  Yorks. 

To  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Beverley. 

Sir, 

My  friend  and  assistant,  Mr.  Orman,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  having  been  led  by  the  advertisement  of  Beverley  School 
now  vacant  to  avail  himself  of  this  leisure  week  and  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  it  in  person,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  write  a  few 
words  in  recommendation  of  his  claims  to  your  favor. 

Mr.  Orman  in  his  first  two  years  at  College,  gained  the  honors  of 
the  first  class  at  the  annual  examination  and  duly  becoming  a 
Scholar  of  the  House,  but  for  the  connection  which  led  to  his 
marriage  must  have  succeeded  in  all  human  probability  to  a  fellow¬ 
ship  there. 

After  his  marriage,  he  was  two  years  second  master  to  Dr.  Valpy 
in  the  great  school  of  Reading :  and  with  me,  he  has  been  nearly  four 
years,  in  the  same  capacity. 

I  have  no  scruple  in  testifying  to  the  good  temper,  diligence,  skill 
and  success  which  he  has  shown  in  teaching  all  the  classes  of  the 
School,  except  the  lowest  now  committed  to  a  third  assistant  and 
the  two  highest  which  belong  exclusively  to  myself. 

To  his  fine  talents  as  an  instructor  in  those  branches  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  necessary  for  young  men  going  to  our  University,  it  is  my 
duty  to  bear  a  like  testimony:  and  from  his  present  services  in  that 
department  particularly,  I  should  have  the  more  to  regret  any 
occasion  which  drew  them  elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  quite  foreign 
to  the  present  purpose  to  say,  that  in  the  pulpit  also,  he  has  been  a 
great  favorite  with  the  people  of  Richmond. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

Js.  Tate. 

P.S.  Mr.  O.  has  taken  ten  boarders  or  more  into  his  own  house, 
ever  since  his  coming  hither. 

Letter  No.  121 


12th  December  1816.  Richmond,  Yks. 

A  thousand  cries  of  peccavi2,  my  dear  Sir,  for  a  thousand  cases  of 
peccavisse3.  I  know  no  how  to  expect  your  forgiveness  for  so  much 
more  than  common  appearance  of  uncommon  neglect.  Habes 

1  This  testimonial  to  Charles  Orman,  Tate’s  usher  in  Richmond  School,  is 
included  in  a  letter  to  Wrangham. 

2  ‘I  have  sinned’. 

3  ‘Having  sinned’. 
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confitentem  reum1.  Allow  these  two  and  twenty  hints  to  produce 
harmony  again  betwixt  us.  G.B.  is  my  kind  friend  George  Butler 
of  Harrow.  By  the  bye,  how  possible  is  it  to  travel  ten  times  a  year 
along  the  road  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  without  remarking  a  little  of 
what  grows  betwixt  Beersheba  and  Dan.  Till  lately,  except  for  two 
or  three  of  the  grossest  things  that  would  have  struck  one’s  shins  if 
they  had  not  hit  one’s  eyes,  I  certainly  walked  along  unconscious  of 
anything  to  remark  before  or  about  me.  Now,  what  I  honestly 
expect  from  you,  my  dear  Sir,  is  an  honest  contribution  of  what¬ 
ever  your  vigilant  sight  hath  discovered  in  the  Ovidian  distich.  Your 
own  boys  are  by  this  time  turning  themselves  into  versifiers  of  longs 
and  shorts.  All  that  I  have  got  yet  seen  in  the  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  this  prince  of  versifiers,  who  tho.  a  mannerist  is  yet 
inimitable ,  is  very  frankly  made  yours  ...  for  family  use,  ad  libitum.2 
And  in  return  I  only  beg,  that  you  will  convert  Scire  tuum3  into 
Scire  meum4;  that  my  son  James  at  the  Charterhouse  as  well  as  my 
pupils  on  the  banks  of  our  Apulian  Aufidus  here,  may  profit  -  in 
turn  -  by  your  contributions  to  the  common  stock  of  taste  and 
talent  .... 

My  lot  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Banquo,  to  beget  Kings  ...  I 
mean  in  a  kind  of  Minerva  sense,  children  of  my  brain  -  without 
ever  having  been  one  myself.  But  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

most  sincerely  yours, 

Js.  Tate. 


Letter  No.  122 

4th  December  1817.  Richmond. 

My  dear  Sir, 

With  your  very  kind  letters  of  Aug.  1 1  and  Dec.  1  laid  before  me, 
I  begin  to  do  that  which  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  done  some 
time  ago  .  .  .  even  before  the  first  of  those  epistolary  dates. 

Plain,  frank  and  even  rough,  as  my  manner  may  seem  to  be,  it  is 
yet  united  with  much  reluctance  and  timidity,  when  any  delicate 
occasion  requires  the  expression  of  what  is  at  all  likely  to  offend 
however  honestly  thought. 

My  fear  then  regarding  your  sons,  I  must  avow  to  be  this.  They 
are  at  present  too  far  advanced  and  accomplished  as  scholars,  for 
their  age.  And  no  ordinary  skill  of  instruction  will  carry  them 
forward  with  such  progression  hereafter,  as  they  have  made  hitherto. 

1  ‘You  have  a  defendant  who  confesses’. 

2  ‘As  much  as  you  like’. 

3  ‘The  knowledge  you  have’. 

4  ‘Knowledge  in  me’. 
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Nature  is  not  exhausted  by  such  a  process,  but  anticipated  only; 
and  I  should  advise  therefore  more  fallow ,  than  your  system  of 
cropping  perhaps  will  concede. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  a  pineapple  may  easily  be  too  forward 
in  March,  which  is  not  wanted  for  the  table  till  October. 

And  without  any  figure,  let  me  candidly  say,  that  I  tremble  at  the 
responsibility  which  anxiety  and  affection  . . .  not  to  say,  ambition  . . . 
like  yours,  would  impose,  in  consigning  to  me  the  care  of  two 
pupils  so  extraordinary  for  their  years  as  your  sons  are  represented 
to  be. 

So  much  for  the  point  of  literary  and  intellectual  cultivation. 

But  the  solicitude  with  which  you  never  fail,  in  writing  very 
strongly  to  impress  my  mind,  in  regard  to  their  moral  welfare  as 
connected  with  vigilant  care  in  their  master,  requires  on  my  part  a 
separate  exertion  of  sincerity. 

To  me  then  who  have  entrusted  several  sons  to  the  care  of  others 
and  know  the  feelings  of  a  father  as  blended  with  long  professional 
experience,  you  seem  to  carry  paternal  solicitude  too  far.  On  the 
score  of  pupils  entrusted  to  me  I  have  been  at  times  fretful,  jealous, 
inquisitorial,  beyond  the  mark. 

Excuse  the  abruptness  of  introduction,  if  you  please,  but  take  my 
very  best  judgment  of  the  matter  in  these  two  lines. 

Frangere  dum  metuis,  frangis  chrystallina :  peccant 
Secure  nimium  sollicitaeque  manus1 

You  will  hardly  imagine  that  this  forebodes  any  relaxation  of  mild 
and  liberal  and  considerate  discipline  in  prospect;  when  I  tell  you, 
that  my  second  son  Thomas,  15  if  he  lives  in  March  next,  is  now 
one  of  my  pupils,  and  my  eldest  James,  17  next  May,  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  course  at  the  Charterhouse,  will  come  to  Richmond  for 
good  at  Whitsuntide. 

But  why  not  send  your  sons  to  a  public  school,  specifically  to 
the  Charterhouse?  Mr.  Russell  has  a  Craven  Scholar  in  each 
University.  Can  I  say  more  ?  Of  Rugby  too  the  report  is  excellent 
in  that  very  character  of  well  guarded  morals. 

But  let  me  not  presume  to  advise.  In  giving  as  I  have  done  the 
honest  declaration  of  my  personal  sentiments,  enough  perhaps  has 
been  trespassed  already.  What  the  occasion  requires,  however,  the 
occasion  must  justify.  I  throw  myself  on  the  candour  of  your 
friendship,  therefore,  and  remain, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

James  Tate. 

1  ‘While  you  fear  to  break  the  crystal  vases,  you  break  them:  hands  which 
are  over-anxious  make  mistakes  unwittingly*. 
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Letter  No.  123 

Wednesday,  24th  June  1818.  Richmond  School,  Yks. 

My  dear  Friend, 

In  requesting  my  opinion  how  far  Mr.  Brass’s  establishment  for 
private  pupils  would  suit  the  case  of  your  two  sons,  you  impose  a 
task  at  once  delicate  and  difficult:  and  the  safest  way  for  me  would 
be  to  decline  it  altogether.  But  after  what  has  passed  betwixt  us,  so 
frankly  told  on  my  side  and  on  yours  so  candidly  received,  I  hardly 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse  any  thing  which  in  reason  you  can  ask. 

So  to  proceed  to  the  subject  at  once  .  .  .  Mr.  Brass  tho\  fortune 
hitherto  has  most  strangely  gone  against  fate,  was  born  to  be  a 
schoolmaster  at  all  events,  I  will  say,  he  was  a  schoolmaster  born. 
Like  the  Stoic  King,  having  all  the  virtues  of  the  office  in  himself, 
he  has  the  office  virtually,  tho’.  he  would  not  the  rod.  That  too  he 
might  perhaps  have  wielded  by  election  at  Leeds  on  this  very  day, 
not  a  little  aided  by  my  very  powerful  recommendation  given  three 
years  ago;  had  he  gone  to  work  a  second  time,  without  any  feeling 
of  doubt  from  his  first  disappointment.  Diis  aliter  visum.1 

And  so  Mr.  Brass  is  Private  Tutor  at  St.  Neot’s  still.  The  points 
for  you  to  ascertain,  my  dear  Sir,  seem  to  be  these:  whether  Mr. 
Brass  takes  any  boys  of  the  age  of  your  sons  and  prepares  them  for 
college  and  whether  the  age  of  his  other  pupils  would  by  any  con¬ 
sequence  or  connection  interfere  with  the  studies  and  habits  of  your 
sons. 

On  neither  of  these  points,  after  having  proposed  them  for  your 
consideration,  can  I  give  any  intelligence  good  or  bad  or  even  that 
tertium  quiddam2  of  the  logicians  so  popular  just  at  this  time.  Which 
of  course  reminds  me  of  an  epigram  by  a  certain  friend  of  yours  in 
a  rather  assumed  character 

For  Wortley  I  vote:  and  I’ll  tell  you,  Sir,  why; 

But  not  for  the  Leeds  man,  I’ll  tell  you  why  not. 

Whilst  the  one  is  the  delicate  blue  of  the  sky, 

The  other’s  True  Blue,  that  is,  Blue,  Sir,  redhot. 

Philo.  Wortley. 

It  remains  therefore  for  you  to  satisfy  yourself  by  other  means  of 
information  in  these  important  matters  and  then  to  act  on  the  best 
of  your  judgment  .... 

My  son  Sextus  is  born  under  auspices  which  forbid  him  aspiring 
to  the  Popedom.  Whether  I  shall  succeed  in  making  him  a  Carthu¬ 
sian,  time  must  decide  .... 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

James  Tate. 

1  The  gods  decided  otherwise’. 

2  The  third  consideration’. 
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Letter  No.  124 

11th  October  1818.  Richmond,  Yks. 

My  dear  Friend, 

....  On  the  Greek  Sapphic  ...  I  have  written  what  certainly  has 
some  useful  merit,  tho.  little  regard  appears  shown  to  it  at  Eton 
vide  the  last  Prize  Ode  .  .  .  from  King’s  College.  Perhaps  to  keep 
up  my  skill  in  such  matters  something  critical  on  that  ode  may  be 
concocted  at  Richmond.  You  know  the  coarse  physiognomy  of  my 
pen,  by  this  day;  and  need  not  ask,  who  is  Q.V.  or  Sidneyensis  or 
J.T.  or  any  other  crotchety  appellative  assumed  for  the  nonce  by  a 
writer  whose  clumsy  hand  betrays  something  (sit  verbo  venia1) 
betwixt  a  Hercules  and  a  Mercury  .... 

I  intend  to  draw  up  an  article  for  the  Museum  Criticum  Errores 
Dawesiani  -  merely  to  render  a  famous  name  better  known  than  by 
process  hither  to  applied  it  is  likely  to  be.  We  should  have  once  in 
every  half  century  at  least  one  annus  expurgatorius,  and  exustorius2, 
two,  if  you  like  ...  to  take  out  of  large  books  the  few  points  of 
clear  and  defecated  truth,  committing  the  rest  to  the  fire. 

On  our  worthy  friend  Musgrave’s  information  that  I  am  working 
the  Temple  monument,  I  have  but  little  just  now  to  say  ...  at  all 
to  my  credit,  beyond  what  a  late  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
will  have  told.  But  as  you  and  I  are  engaged  in  a  parallel  subject, 
allow  me  to  add,  that  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  know  what  exactly 
you  wish  to  state  of  Temple,  Zouch  and  Tate  with  their  names  so 
connected.  In  a  former  letter  of  yours,  only  mislaid  not  exust,  a 
hint  was  suggested  of  making  some  use  of  a  letter  of  mine  to  Dr. 
Zouch  about  Mr.  Temple  and  my  intentions  or  wishes  regarding 
him.  In  any  reasonable  way,  my  sincere  desire  will  ever  be  to  oblige 
you  and  to  forward  any  intentions  of  yours  .... 

The  drawing  up  of  a  monumental  inscription  to  Dr.  Zouch  has 
been  in  very  flattering  manner  assigned  to  me  by  Mr.  Ingram  .  .  .  .3 

Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend, 

James  Tate. 


1  ‘Pardon  the  expression’. 

2  ‘Year  for  expurgation  and  burning’. 

3  In  a  later  letter  Tate  wrote: — ‘A  copy  of  the  inscription  is  sent  this  very 
day  to  Mr.  Lowther.  The  inscription  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham.’ 
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